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PREFACE 


For certain unavoidable reasons the Proceedings of the second ses- 
sion of the All Pakistan History Conference went to the press rather 
late and therefore could not be published in time to be distributed before 
the third session. The number of papers presented at this session was not 
norc than those of the previous ones, but some of the most well-known 
scholars of the sub-continent attended the Conference and presented the 
results of their researches. This shows that the Society is gaining in 
popularity and its utility is being realized by the educated people in the 
wintry, particularly those who arc interested in the study of history. We 
greatly encouraged by this and have reasons to hope that in the near 
future the Pakistan Historical Society would attain a prominent position in 
the literary circles of the country. 

The unabated and personal interest of our President, Hon’ble Mr. 
Tazlur Rahman, in the cause of the Society lias been a source ot great 
strength to all of us. But for his support it would have been difficult for 
the Society to bring out its Journal and publish the Proceedings of the 
Conference. Hon’blc Dr. Mahmud Husain has all along taken an active 
interest in the affairs of the Society. Whenever I sought his help, he gave 

U Un hesitatingly. 

°n behalf of the Pakistan Historical Society I thank the Vice-Chancel- 
* or and members of the Executive Council of the Punjab University for 
inviting the Society to hold the second session in Lahore and members of 
Reception Committee and its Chairman, Hon’ble Dr. Khalifah 
ujauddin, for the excellent arrangements of the session. 

0ut thanks arc also due to Hon’ble Mr.' Fazlur Rahman, Professor 
Mohammad Shall, Dr. Mahmud Husain and Professor Dilawar Hussain 
° r !’ re ;' ,Jin g over the Conference and its various sections and Dr. Inayat- 

’’•“r.M.H. Siddiqi and Professor Namdar Khan for acting as sec- 

honal Secretaries . 

, h end I have to thank those members of the Society who have 
3 d |»« in getting the Proceedings printed in a very limited period, 
Wcnlarly Messrs. Qamaruddin Khan, Shuja Ahmad Zeba, and Abdul 



Qayyum of the Urdu College and Mr. Yusuf Abbas Hashmi of the Islamia 
College, Karachi, who were good enough to sec the proofs. 

It will not be out of place here if I request nil those who arc interested 
in the study of history to help the Pakistan Historical Society by purchas* 
ing its publications and subscribing for its Journal. 


S. MOINUL HAQ. 
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<i — £-j L5*^b» j^sc (jl'jo b^ JJ- 41 *^ djJ bi— « j j I jOb-l 

•—5^1 b" tJ’jjj jj! ^5*1^0 i£ o>jbL_« v* yr^ *4 -^-uyr 5 

>_ ^-- ~ ~ i £• Jbdl j>j Jx Aj ^1 Oit 0 bj “ is* (♦** 

cry jJU 4_jCi I J j U. yl tT aJUJU'UJ £ jyUL^. a5" 1$j 

_ji jl i£ 0“JJ £1 b^j d-b* < Jj.j ^bi oj^* 

Oj~4 _ 1 ,jj l&j b) 61— T JUJ* J -<^ t *^*J 

^-j JL‘I — Id *Ai>- — ^j bj 2 — j b J^ *~i *— — b* [»»•_) 2 — £_ 

Jjb cd jj!^_ bij_*w JjlJ c^-bl ci_b-£l iBj^f fdb 

JL? if ^ jUjj i tSir . *s ji 

-^Lj tij j*b^" b* *‘-b_^C> Ad-^A ^l£l (Jjb-J 

gw ^ ^1 J-f-LA* t _ 5 — J 1 U^-*i 02* < -^ J I^ 5 ^=-0"* 

prbv-* Jb5b £ (_rl^bbd S' OyyJ> J*» Jjl 
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^ ' _)3 ' ffr£’^' C cS" O — <£_ 

c£j?J C^. ‘- r ~“' cX JJ ! Oj-Jj-^s*" -^_ p-j b (J\^J JJ.A* ^ C <.-»UsiJ 

^.J ^ A^-O^V^I (^•*4 ol — ^ A^x-2 yw .^ —.*3 _5 ~t^ ^l-l*J 

|£>^)V«I tl^O l«-»- ^J«>?sil — ,-& j s *^A"'l w>J l.a.s». | j^a. ^ I ji 

•&*' y'3 ^ ft" 5 ^ ^ ^ I ^ I I l ^ »UJ IfuJOU 

^ t_—i" (Jf Jjb L^'’ 1 J-&!' — 53..^ As ywu lal?=J Jj*«ljjt ^ i>s* > yj> AiLjj \b" o^Lj 

(J-v® Is*- J A — ^ ^ J_j^ ^ ^ ^43 Cj^T^ ^ c£ _/: --* A ' <-; *■**• (_5^ |^i *^® 

u^.53,.0 j/^~ 5* ^ v 1 ^ ^ is-. ^ y ^ ^ y 0 l &y ^ 

O lij-^'^Lc J J I iJa^ _ (j\& (j\-j ^u,l <(_£^.s^jV t_j l?=J3 jjl (£jij^')J 

(_j\^~y jj\ y~ yc*yy u (_).*> 1 <23 ^ oy is*. ^_yy (j 1 y 

yT ^ OJ l^-i islpsJ (J-"l J_J.& V A.5^" ^ Aj J.3 ^ui _ (_/.& C^f~ J " d-r^i^ 

^*-> - y\ (J > '°" c ' fbj) I ^ I ^^-5^ ^ X- 0 l2f2^BJ Oif-J 

jJ ^js*. ^ C 53 I ( y.~) -V ^3 I (jf A l „3 \y ^ j bl y* *i I t— 5 o -’^ 

- ^Af jy- yy ^ cri 

1 aj 'jvijki iy a y i^j <--^"'Iaj ji Uj ^ 6 j-f-_j ^Uj ui 

y. y a 5^ <j J.A e ^ ob ^1 jj j y yy (_}\~) jji ( ij j.& ji j»i2^ 

j) lj” A^J lk^) jyjx X~ J3^“ J" b ^ or r -* 

— I2 (J|_J lx^ 


<■ f 


j_ji c^?sj 0^2 1 3 is”” ^jj 




lilsci (Jr"! [S 4_r u l jji <£_ c^. (jiA 1 * f*y 

- g$._ ij_s* c£-> o_j-^ (j^yy ‘—*2? y ^ j b*"^' ^ c/"i a5^ ^ 

Oj-^b-Sj.: ^5” t _yjj - c£_ AjJ ^ (_;jl^.j| uJjlj-5y j_ais (_5 ^LAj AxJlJsu ^.jj Ij 
< ijjjj 1 ^ cj! jji ij,i ^ (_kj ixs. ,jX*z-i y (ji. yy ^ -^t^yy \y (jy^yCi 
l—'jJjJ l'i=- ^clxX-j y (3 l-wj I ' ' _ffAxjii2^ 5 ^ (J^ c^-* ob***jl yi >} 

-<<y£yr y <jUJi yi y y_ S' y-y^, y ^i”-aAxJiJsu y 

j»lj ’b' A-C-a^.?^; y b lj.2 1 J (j} b«A I (J- 4 * 0 —(((£_}«■£■ y I _a-^u p I ^ai' I ^ ^ 

? <=£_ L5"jjiI c £_ «o-b 3b J **y, il trl _>?=j ^jjU' 



r* 

^5 oUJU J *Sj^\S[ r S^) J^U 
*{ -JL j*,*" } b” u*i.*t £j)«- jU-2 *1. A#;tr Oyjyl Jf J;'V jiT -*£. 
J OtT^J; J ^b ! U* ^5 ^-j-j y! y- ^-»Jl— « Li 

*— £ £L Ojl—f jJ\j ,d_J 4 »J^ ti«M L £ Oyy \l~ JUxI 

‘V** *i- ‘•'^—^ ,‘. K 2. u’*** '-* - CT/* J I 

AjjIT- U/jl J** *;** IT o^U*— cCjU ^ ^jS*— t-J^jl k-j- 

£. v* ^U. Aii-JU J* miL. c.-— j J- * ; » J* 

^ oli^i £ JU j £2 J-J 1 J-L-J X jw-1 ^ 

Jf o'* *-^ *» P v 5 £r’ * »±_ L" 'jS *-JCl_u 

a£-o^ ; lj* 1 ^} vJ~^~~* x - < ‘*^ *L. vJj^ 

*rJ «^b* 0 U I b*’ oMjj _*3 ki—’ -.» JUi , 

b • JL *j'j jji ^ jl jjl lillv Jf obljj «jt 

JUi VjU J" a-T.±. b~b 

‘Jjr 1 ** <1-^ if ut - ^ >»•**£[_ S' c j.. - lx ^. „— if Jij 

£l j k -^_ b »— 'l — * i>-JU *j> jj* - Uj * — &j j vJf _*5~ jJf-iJj lt! 

* — yjri £. *^*' j — ^ - !•* «—r- »^ Jbj c-*uL 

jLJ O li. iT x}yu jS 5 £ oU J— ^1 ij .£. 

-4^_ JjS 

S JL-jI J-J • *£_ ^bi J-x S' ijUJI gji ^ 

cr^JJ jif* J* tr'il Jt — ' b^ C^ jy^ 

S j»l_»j^ \J* of p-X. «£_ 

^ j>l jjLk.ij £ ^-1 U^-T « ' * '{■ •* - l5^ ~"^- 4 u^* ^ J 
S <L_bi j>5^ oIa> aJ L— u i» J S '— ^ <2— lT*^ vr" ? * fl ^j*^bl 

w5" C-xl-il <jy ^4-^ li* Aj"L5^ aU^, AJ 

^ £JJ •— r L5- 1 - ov e, J 

S’ S S ' i-^is* ^5" <3 fc— lt! jj V ^jS' j^*v 

y ij}S sl s-^-^S- l f \ t_r^* 0- 3 SL fj* tjS' S\ -\S JIpT 

^Jjy <S £JJ-* fSt~l ^^**<^5** UjS \ J.^j A:j>. 
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■X.~-J <£L XL of oi-» eb XL jf Jf* 

di*^f JJ^ O*?" *£- <j$ (jj^W £jJ» (j^f jJ 4-d-M.w C^»| C-Hjviia. 

U£L«jA (J.y?U>- g AAj AdUs^ ^S" ^JjU^ij! I_ij.y5 Jj-S-ji (£" ^.Aj ^Xj I ^ j aS~ ji 

Oj.9 X ^jl'i* aj aX U (X *^-**^» cJT 

-dL6W rxj J*9 ^ 


Uj j j.Z>) & O l2Jb>ej sjj l i’ 

JJ C~«A I J CjjJj^ X £zj,J Ij A^jU^ (JVj ^L^l ( j^S' XL (J_jJUJu«-g 

13(^5” A*jui <j*\ J> I aSo yS^ £ Uja jo jXo, l« .§^>=5"" Uj jjj 

^ (J l_jJ aX ^ ^ Is. £=*j> I J Aj jj' £_ U. (_j |p flJxS ^*4. (_5U*4, ^.*4. j.J 

X oUslj jlc-T ^ ^jj U* _ U «»^s. j?s9 JjIs jj\ (jUUJ (j\^ 'tfjj I XL. ( j»\ 

i^j ^>3 iX i aj i^ci**. '^"t m v ^ ~ yw oy 

oUi'lj O^J - <j^& (triai A^jj jjl C*X o_X (jv£Li £JjJ 

XX jU*4,b jjl oUuyj oUslj Ajj jl^y ( — So > jXh Li I toyL ^ 

(JO A.&.J.AS A'^J I J.S. (_£^£l*i <L) ^J>y X (Jj^j Aj^J Aj XL. 

<^. j_^xl <HX‘ X^x x^c£l<J ^ jjy x (5j^ &u 17 

(_/*^J cjUjj - (_<y (J'.f- J.5^ (JO, J»lj.9l uiU^n-j ^jT- 

(j\W(Jjl - Jf-jj c^ir' cs" cL-i^.k5j jjl Ij* t -r^ ^ jr* 2^-i 

oj y : y^i j j i jjj l I j (ju*4.jjA& _ ijA u" i - otj 1 ^ yj lsu^ 

(C*jI_JJ - ^ 1.-1 1=- L?"*^ ^ cfL ^"J^j U jJ 

AZ**.A> I _j-3^ ^U>^1 x~ As J.^~£ Oj jsf=JJ Ojj _9 AjP U jjl V U j.j A 

a5^ (J|^A I -Uj Aj ^jjJ^j (j\^ (j^l ^*u (J-v OUeJ AX**A I 

, ^SC*4j5"' OLj c^9l» ) '-¥5> jjl (_^Uv? ^j>=jj b* 

(jS O— ^ J I ^ U^pJ f U I 0^*4. 

61 lj.& £jj-«i XI Oj^-^Jj jj-^-j U" ^jj U ^ji’ _ IjUsI^.j u_56‘ 

X pU-j _j-3^ ^tvjjJ ^jjU (j9 X 61 d o*aa: X (jwLn^.l XL. 

U^A ^^j. OjJjA Aj - 2f !*Lj d_ jjl 

vS" d_ j^rJ - C*_ (_y?Uw j»U^ l_k^ (jJ_y" (jV^*Xs. 





- tj»/ 

;U, 

: L.'- 


,3 'i; . 

s - 

"-- i ,3 ‘ ; j ; 

v—* •*-• _? J ! 

^.-!> 

/ 

i5 **'j 

JUj; XJ U 

’•*-) i.’-' — 

* ■'fwv o*0 f lx. -i-H.—* 

cjV- 

> r 

Uf 

’C..U-£ v-l- 



*•* 5 <ci S‘ 



U.V- • 


. :/~ c Cj 

-J ; ;-' 


J- Om» *iU; 


if/* “T* ^f~ '.*’ 

C'J U >i* Jr*-i 

Cyi 

-O"! 

u* **y 0 w -.*» iO > T 

-o'*'-' 1 

/« 

JU, 

“;;-■ *> - J? . 

Jr 


:u£.l_iTw-’,j 

! _C J. 


J ♦ —• - j j' k}«y f .a ^ '_*- ij ;** Oj--j ^XJ ^-5 

^ ^| 4 ’' l 1 >2 ‘jj A l f 1# ^y«^» .*• O i" .^* w*^ 

J*' o*.- OJ/ -1. v;*‘ - ^ ,*< cA^ r J* — ^ 

^ •»** vj l>t -~' • \S *LVt“ ^f; J" u‘t~* %j~~‘ '-^■-'* i ^ 

c. ^i.~> *i yi w ui mj*-} aj *2 £ y °' u J; Ji * 

JfU O;,^ *— . -C^l ^ w .«. ^4/ ^ Otfjj w— ’ 'uJ _»y 

«L=.e* Uk ,yv;k o' *i ^i^Cu ^ 4 >; :U J 1 ^*jU *i-SJ JjJ 

4^ J „■ — ' *-•- *r' cr-r-’ ’ *-~ < aV *' J**£ *£-J A V # -V c u*' 

^ 0 -^ O Jf wVU 1 4J «£. **Uf *-j x i 'f'-rl ^ 

0*^r< <£*’21 w*-* j;5y - tT>* CfU £* Jw ’ £~*»^ S' O'Wb *- L - f 
*£_ OjJj ^ ‘jL«i-l S’ o 1 ,*4< j J ^ o oli-.* y— j ^ 

* CJ* 0«U^ »j _ I4J w »Xfi Vi^ 0^ — '* fJjy - ls [r u *"^ *r. erf- 

S^y> y C.UU, *j— J*ily l^i Jl— { y jJ-tL— * 

w^Li. fAjjyl <c^l> ^5* *— * ^ *j ijljj.^1 o" *\ jJ* 

£. cr^ - o /f s~Jr*~) ***•—“ *‘-X r *fe ^ ' jA' H £—r'' J^~ 

^ijjjS^ JU-tVl fcf -».j .3 l^l jL-il S' ^---J Ujj* 

^ 4JLJI cJj ^ *j ‘_rX <L_ cr. lT * 1 - ^ O 1 — ?* JJ 1 

JL* jUJI a U- JT" l!m» L« ^1 j_»I I4J Iiaj «iUl tL~S^ 

^M- S' *ij|i (J^ *^1} 4 * *J ‘/V* _jU-< 

jjl w. UJTj » jU L— fl (j> 5 ^ Jl' uT-Vi -■^ 

a-S' ^ £. iH *>*■ ji j* ^ u^* 1 

_ I4J LT*a 
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I (. Jk'* (Jj^® u*S gjCuJS*. Lj C I 

i_Sb Lj^b&jl <J"! jj! -^J-f-J-* ^‘U£ OJuC’ MfJ |»U (jJ-J? 

4iUj *SS)t r S' I 4 .J ^s _oj ^a. < — 5b I ^9 4j _ £Hj b’ (j'° 

(I)4j (JjZ - U-j’ ^ ^J-fJ (JJ-^ ^ oUJlj ( ^?=JJ Ij (J\y C-J j^j" jObJ JJ) U 
(d_J- & ^UJ b" fj-tf -*- 8 <C?sy? £\)Uay?| (jd) ^5*Jj Ij (JT 

l^jj-T" Jj-wj Jj.»- c£_ Jo 4-*i’lj <*.SCb _ (j\& i 5b I ^ Ci to I ^jV*«| 

“ ^ ^ J j b ^ b #0 ll C ( -^ ~ ^.i,XjQ ‘-V J.A ctO 1 1 J y7 

^jU^jttb: (jf jb { — > j?.- ut ^S •p£ j j* = - = * cjl &S~ U& <_Sj jjb ^j J 3~~ (j-"! 

d ob _jJ. C*A-bo | j.9 f ^ L*^9 b_ ^O^b-a. cjl (_T;-o (jf- il 

AS' ^3 J •X’Pc.s) ej (j} J.& (jbotb J 7 *- (J^ J-bi-M' (J"l <21 b> L5b bjj I j.y J 4.L UL> 

^CU-C- 4. *3 | j j& _ b bft j (_J.il.C- Js& L£ “UlAfcii jJ 4s*. jj j Js 1,4;*. ! I Q^L?=ij 
Ij (j -i jjl -ft ij la. L5~~Co IjJ (_£-o lal.gJ | JT~ (Jjj.y2.i- ^A JJ 1 (jj -* 1 Jj.lT 

(JJ* j^fbj lH - JL. < — 5b cSjlj <_£j=d ^ Jifsij < — 5b! (S 

-£*_jJ (J jbjjr j3 J lyS-StJ I ^ C«& I.A 


( S jA?=ij (s cJ I ) 

(J.j U f(jjVk! j oU cL_Uj ji ^oJJu5^ Co I jj j* ^-b" jj^A) 4.j ( e_j) 

- C U^cl 


Jo * \=». jjl <■ — ■! (JbLo ^•io! (_/'-0 ^ 7 J J- C (J^ I <—SjJl3 ‘'•Jls-JJ.y 

j I -Ai I a 5^* (_jj 1 f (Jj-> !jjj. j-5^"(°j l>! c5- ^ *£1 fH j Ij <32 

(jl J *0 I A^,CujVi Ij ( ( L J-b^ ^ja/ jVj ( b 

J ^j**. j^ 2 j ja*. (j^cj’ cjJ=-y ( — 5o j!j-i ^>=j!j.« < /«*jI oUJlj 

-(Jj 5 j lc=» I (^" jj.ya.3 ^^**J O- _5b I J (_J bsk I j^b _ l^.j 

j_i c; v cJi * 0 Ij £i •.'^!^?• jj! cj 1 ^«j V I jb" 5 - ( J.ooJijlj ’1 i-dJ- 5 - 

«^3ui c«jUj (j "1 jb^" «— il ^j! Oj\y=o j V^j I jjl 

6 f- il tSj^Jljjlf* (j^' * U:fc * trb^Jljjl - bJj5^ _i»j ^il p.U 

1 — 5b! i_ Ij' (VjS <!ja c ^- 1 j^! £jj il c53?=* c5^-^b' Jlol ^ 

C§" (jbL**.-j (j\o jyi-i (J"l ^ 3 ^^ — (_5* - b ? tJ J - — 0 ^y>|j 
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%j**- *issy~» tT j-* ^ 

*i> •'i j** ^ ^ j/* , ^« ,f /** * ii*/** , i<u !<• a» i jjf»j 

*Q» ^7 *J /U£ j»U »_£,! O^-jTiJ A, 

****•■*? - v i vu > j *“*•* u** ^ ‘-O'’*-* J 

" " V r ,li £ 

J O J - 1 ' - ^ 13 V; „*** j.» # J ~ili J/U* *j*-4 c!* 

'“Vr** vj - *£_ - *JLj L jjf 3 

£0^' «•£- /f j^ u £'j^‘ o v 1-1 *VJ;tT w< *U jUJU r '~~* i/* 1 
L‘ j jjl oU^m Iw u «w ^ 1m a^JL, Jf 

jj* i ' w%^t~ ttiZjlJ*, cM/ •yj-* f £ ‘Oi*^** ^vl l,*-* fj** -JL 

J . ^. u ' ^. /**«?“ j* ^ J* *jlj»» _f *.m /* 

— i-U'i «>, „wj ^ - l L» A J S - 4 ’ // J-Cu yj yg*Jp 

•^yylL •7‘lufl *r')p c A -'*- 5 AjU U^ ojjdk ^yl 

%rb} % jy^ £+h ^ c-*-L. J’ joj a ‘*.;U «(* = .I*bii - T f^x» 

ja*l~ T-fJ Ij • yjli b *i~M '^__ ^J- ! _ tfj AJ * j f jJ f £-»*-> 

wU 0 »— I- _**. LS * IT t.\Jjj\ yji+jj U jl Uj IfJ 

cr* *■*/» ;lT uv i5-*\i «**• U.wJ Jlojj ol jJ »iT 

111 w— iT l»J« ^ * C wJj y_fl «J .<*. Uj5"" j/lj ^U« 

C^jy \J* J* «*~**-*£l vX^ V* <^-=~r l J Jjl 

<Xri d aL-P*" p^- y~ uln <z?. ] yVl -*2-«=.Ui- 

(5 kLdi «^j!j ^ — z*J„’f Si. L*J* ^ «i_ lj_* a Oj3>- *j 

L?^* -^1 *J_*-^>* - Oj~j5~ !>“ ^Vi ^Jj 

j^-_ l?j^- A~f» (_r-< c!_;^ £ JuULj jj! ^wl 

— : cjj* 2i_L*y *j -«£_ U j»iT 

*_^ji ej^i fe*’ oV~f 

£ »y*-J Oj^J *» Jjf L*JJ J UUjJ >j <J _<£_ j»b* 

«— £jl trl uTr* U^i _*f“ <*. tL« j» U l — j 1 (J ^5^" 

/'^(ir*n rr r #1 ~y ^ 
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Xf~.?z-* ^2. ^ J ^ ij^r^ - 0^4-' 

J> 5 ^ 6 " eH cZL S 

< 6 _fl-^^3 I I _$■& J y^> & J-5vJ_a Jjo J L» ^ . . *S0T Ij LgJ <U 

<£. J-^3 ~* jjl - /% * ^ (_P^I J 6 ^ j3 1 JT (j^l ^jj tiU^A I j_j I I 

IJ ^.jL, JT_ ,j^ 1 < — So ^ 61 a.S' ^ Jjis (J u \ <_r*" 

j * * (_> J3 ^ lS" lH jjl £J,f <J“ f - 

(j* *— &I ^ *3 O 5 ^' - 4-^> 3 Vr-S?^ °4 

4. ^J.5 (J L^j ,5" jjl pA I _ lg.J (jLo I 

<£\£ ^Jv j 1 3 Lxxr*- Ix^j I l^-i) Uj f (_£-» sf'** <L- lj 

j J I *-V^j | Ixv ^s>* Ij j J I f 

^ -‘L^ fi j <3-?^ 

Aj .-^ k^'~ > * <- -& I ^&J 6^ 6 I oj 


— 16^~ 6 LjouJ 



^ 1 4JU^AM (J^J j (J l^iv*5 Ij 

0 Jjj j'-yi 16 " !•* ^^j I j°_5^ ^"5 /-£ tji*j:*£>- 1 — I 

< — ^6 (j^-» JL. (j}_5- & ij?.j~t~i <S (_s ^’^ 5 ^ 5 * J J I J ^ ^ 1j 

^J ^ j l,a.ft 6J IjjJ J-f <_£-» • & ^J I -3~~ 6 ^-C J < -J_ *r 

(j^^-i 6*^^ (_5* ^ W“* <3*^ <JC;^ J ') Sr 1 ^ ^ J3 ^ e^-j^’ 5 t -yf-^- J 

^ 5 Cj - ^5 ci+'-i ^j-^'ii ^ Ij ^-^ ■-■) *^J j J I 6 ^ 3 J 1 — ^ 5 1 ^?v •Kpzjys’ e _5 |^.Ai lj 

(j\jlx) ^ J[L J3- i s 3 ^ j j*=*-JJ .-0 ^-J C_j| _ (j\& 

•Xt l^w^j U ^£-r>- J Ijs^ak 1 J I ^-5 t-»**r = --~-> (J 1 " I .-S'" 

^jj Ij j_jI jo^j-uJU j*^A*ul 0>jl3 — L§-i U^5^ ( — ■A^»j r oVU*. 

^.^9 f^S''' ( 6 " t 3 ^ ^ L^_ 9 ”V = ^ = ^ 4 _5 

^\c- Ij S < 5o <— j I (__j^-j O I 0*^ 6^5"^ — ■^_5^'_5"^ (_^-ii*J 1^>.A ^j ^ l^^J 

^5~~ oLo^lje.^ — cuslijl^i 1 — 63f~^7 w <^_ ^ 6" = *l)3^ 

(_pi (jij'b ^ j3 1 ^=j^j uV=- Ai . ‘ £- j>- S'** — erf 

c^s& lls.-^ *Aj I J3* ^j2^C<x»Aj I Ij Ij I ^ ^ 



i: 


\Ji}* * Lt.!* I j)* * i l **_»-* \_* v f J l*-—-* O **^“0 ^ sJ^ J*‘ '* *1 ' -*- ^ 

t^J-mi^lt « *S|jU ■•JUirfi* -^-«4 } -< ^ »t» j ^.Ifc f * 

wX.:^ 11. ^ 1 '^*- -^. *.Ufi iyy y •!£!,£_ .«.* j jtuj u r iu ^ 
V V/;* *>-* wjCfl _0 £I)U ^»!^u -C «i.vJ tC;«[ l>jf W_CI 
•'**+** y 6 s/i* £1 ou.isT 

#J J/ J**»U jt jl- wJ^ <**• *j „ u * A ^$^5 

jjr-iS o '■**• *&•-* -Z ~ °;i o J r -_0 uV* •<4.^“ 

o .*. u.i w ^* * y y -* ** tj~v j - «i_ ^v*j f 

«r — 1 O’r-Jr** tfjJr* £ *L s!*'b *!—A f- - vJ-'*' U *^ A *J 

o # : K'* *$■/$• - ♦* J 1 -; S Cr *** *~^ J * > ^’* **' J -i_ **< l*^i Jh 

; j' *J}*i ***} C*”' ^*a*> Ijw fcf mt. 

A~* ’SSr*'* urJ^.V wt *~f - *^- J ;^' ^*'>* y Ojj ^ v 1 ^ 
j # < *aW^ ‘jl 4j^“ v » ^lUi *k j.Cl i #,<*/*J L#L*. > I ^4; 

W »-J OjW vJtUJ fcjljT^j *2. O' 'J** «•— J»{ 0^1* w-^»~" J" U^«4 
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APPENDIX B 

Speech made by His Excellency Mr. Ismail I, Chundrigar, Governor of the 
Punjab, in inaugurating the Second Session of the All Pakistan History 
Conference held at Lahore on the 7th of March 1952. 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I greatly appreciate the honour you have done me by asking me to 
inaugurate the Second Session of the All Pakistan History Conference. 
The task before you is a gigantic one, as we are faced with a great dearth 
of books on history in every field. Pakistan demands the individual and 
collective efiort of every one who can assist in this sphere. I am glad to 
see that keen interest is taken in the activities of this Conference, and this 
is a very happy augury for the future. 

Though neither a historian nor a scholar of history, I have been a keen 
student of history. I shall seek your indulgence for being permitted to 
make a few general observations in the hope that your sustained labours 
in the field of research will produce good and useful histories. 

Let us at the outset try to examine the scope, purpose and function of 
history. History is said to be human past, so far as it is known to us. 
There is little doubt that the idea of writing history must have originated 
with a view to satisfying human curiosity, as man is by nature anxious to 
know something about the affairs and deeds of other human beings. As 
Carlyle observes, initially “ the charm of History lay chiefly in gratifying 
our common appetite for the wonderful, the unknown ; and her office 
was but that of a Minstrel and story-teller. ” Originally, accounts of 
hostilities between kings monopolised a great portion of histories, Milton 
protested against such a conception of History by asking “ such bicker- 
ings to recount, met often in these our writers, what more worth is it 
than to chronicle the wars of kites and crows flocking and fighting in the 
air ? ” 

Later on, some far-sighted men conceived the use of history as a guide 
for mankind. You are aware of the importance we attach to experience 
in the couduct of human affairs. This is due to the fact that human 
memory stores impressions of past sensations and events and automati- 
cally compares newly arising situations with those , of the past, whenever 
there is any resemblance. A critical study of the causes and effects of past 
events materially helps us in solving future problems. History 1 med 
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the role of a teacher and endeavoured to instruct while gratifying human 
curiosity. It is said that even n donkey docs not hurt himself twice on 
the same stone. Man should not, therefore, commit the same mistake 
twice. Nay, he should avoid the errors committed by, other men before 
and profit from their examples by avoiding the natural consequences of 
follies committed by his predecessors. A thorough study of history 
enables us to enlist in our support the experience gained by others before 
us. Carl>le said “ For, strictly considered, what is nil knowledge too but 
recorded experience, and a product of history; of which, therefore, reason- 
ing and belief, no less than action and passion, arc essential materials ? ” 
History thus became " Philosophy, teaching by experience. ” The deeper 
our human understanding, the better our history ; the broader our histori- 
cal knowledge, the richer our psychological insight. 

The world is governed by reason. As remarked by Emerson *' Cause 
and effect, means and ends, seed and fruit, cannot be severed; for the 
effect already blooms in the cause, the end pre-exists in the means, the fruit 
in the seed. ** This is beautifully expressed in our philosophy when we 
say that Allah is Musabb-c-btil-Asbab. All effects arc brought about by 
causes according to the laws of Allah. In the long process of time it is 
natural that numerous coincidences should occur spontaneously. If the 
number and variety of subjects be infinite, it is more likely, with such 
abundance of material, to expect similarity of results in almost every case. 
Events arc likely to repeat themselves at some future date in a similar 
manner, if not exactly the same. A historian who not merely describes 
the past events, but also relates their causes and consequences, teaches us 
lessons which may prove invaluable in our future conduct of public affairs. 
It wals in this sense that Bacon remarked that the study of history is very 
useful as histories make man wise. 

Another function of history is to prevent virtuous actions from being 
forgotten and to ensure that evil words and deeds do not escape an 
infamous reputation with posterity. This aspect of history will, in my 
opinion, play an important part in extolling and placing before the 
world Isbmic values of life, and I am sure our historians will bear that 
in mind. 

Carlyle said that “ History is the essence of innumerable biographies. ” 
This is true in a sense, but is not wholly true. Many a biography presents 
a lop-sided picture of the lives it sets out to depict by exaggerating the part 
played by the hero. The “ romanced biography ” must, of course, not 
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masquerade as history. However, a classic like Tazkrci-tul Auliya by 
Shaikh Farid-ud-Din Attar can transform the life of a society. 

The task of the historian is a difficult one and requires a close study 
and keen perception from historians. This brings me to the qualifications 
of a historian. As Macaulay says “ To be a really good historian is 
perhaps the rarest of intellectual distinctions.” Carlyle says “ Histories 
are as perfect as the historian is wise and is gifted with an eye and 
a soul.” 

A historian has first to choose a subject and carry out a thorough 
research, as a preliminary operation, to collect his material. Historical 
investigation is to see life critically and, as a whole, in its true perspective. 
A historian has to master all the relevant facts of his subject and impor- 
tant facts of connected subjects. He has to be familiar with the technique 
of investigation. It will not be amiss to refer to the old story narrated by 
Sir Walter Raleigh of his looking from his prison window on some street 
tumult and obtaining a report of the occurrence from three eye-witnesses, 
who each reported it in a different manner and his own report differing 
from that of every other one. Such a thing happens even in cases where 
the reporters are perfectly truthful, but the difficulties confronting a 
historian are intensified when he has to deal with reports, some of which 
may be truthful, and others inaccurate or false. Besides the qualifications 
of a good investigator, he has to possess the capacity of a good jndge to 
sift the evidence and reject versions, which may be inaccurate, false or 
biassed, and has to arrive at a correct statement of fact. No history can 
be of any use, unless it has truth as its foundation. - A historian must 
accept the basic principle of history to be that it shall not state any- 
thing which is false and that it shall not shirk from stating anything that 
is true. Having ascertained his facts, a historian has to be a good story- 
teller to make his narrative interesting. He requires a good command 
over the language to bring home the moral of his story to his reader. 

A historian can succeed only if he can re-enact the past in his own 
mind, place himself mentally in the surroundings of his theme and try to 
appreciate the thought and mode of thinking of his characters. Then 
alone will he be able to reconstruct for us the past in its living reality. 
He requires erudition to present to us the fruits of his labours. 


A real historian has to possess a mind of great compass and com- 
prehensiveness, a gift of detecting subtle analogies between different 
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characters, circmstnnccs and things, He must have the capacity to 
make n calm and impartial survey. He should be able to discern causal 
relations between different esents. His critical faculty should be of a 
high order. Abo\c all, he should not be apt to allow personal bias to 
colour a judicious summing up unaffected by personal or Intellectual pre* 
dilcction or antipathy. 

To sum up, Cervantes says "History ought to be precise, faithful and 
unprejudiced and neither interest nor fear, hatred nor nfTection, should 
make a historian swerve from the path of truth." 

You have rightly divided your work into three Sections— the General 
Section, the Islamic History Section and the Indo-Pakistan History 
Section. I have not much to add to what I have stated about the General 
Section. As to the Islamic History Section, we should attach great 
Importance to the lives of those Muslim sages, who, by their plain living 
and high thinking, placed the real model of a Muslim before the people 
of this country in order to attract them to the grandeur of Islam. Saints 
like Hazrat Data Ganj Bakhsh and Hazrat Khwaja Moin-ud-Din Chishti, 
to mention only a few, led a model life to set a \ery high ideal before the 
people. Their mode of living, their truthfulness, their unconcern for the 
material needs of life, their generosity and their human sympathy towards 
every one who came in contact with them, can be written in letters of 
gold. It was reverence for their personalities and for their high qualities 
which was instrumental in popularising the noble life of a true Muslim. 

Islam has produced distinguished historians like Al-Bcruni, Ibn-e- 
Khaldoon, Makrizi, Makkari, and Masudi. 

Many of the histories of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent have unfor- 
tunately been written by people who were not free from bias. A dispas- 
sionate and true history of this era has yet to be written. We haver, 
produced some excellent historians like Syed Amir Ali, Allama Shibli, 
and Mnulana Syed Suleman Nadvi. The material existing in many old 
records can be used with advantage in writing a good’ history. Even the 
records of Tacitus acquired a new meaning after 1,700 years in the hands 
of a Montesquieu, and we want historians to give the Islamic history and 
the history of the Islamic sub-continent a meaning which will be a beacon- 
light to our future generations. With the establishment of Pakistan, this 
has become a national necessity. 'if the old records are properly examined, 
they can furnish material for preparing a history,' of which we can be 
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proud. It will create an urge to achieve something greater in future. 
Just as the greatness of an architect lies in the grandeur of the edifice he 
constructs from ordinary building materials, so does the greatness of a 
historian lie in drawing a true but grand picture of the achievements of 
great men of the age he is dealing with. 

It is a happy augury that your meeting is taking place at Lahore, 
which is a town of great historic importance in the whole of Pakistan. 
The Punjab in general and Lahore in particular present a rich field for 
research scholars. Nor does the Punjab lack interest for the archaeo- 
logist. It is dotted with hundreds of mounds which preserve the records 
of the ages gone by. Around this very city of Lahore and a few miles 
from here outside the small town of Kasur, there are many mounds which 
still await the soft touch of the archaeologist’s spade to unearth another 
Harappa or Mohenjodaro. Whether Lahore and Kasur were founded 
by Lohu and Kasu or not, there is no doubt that Lahore was already an 
old city when Delhi was still an obscure village. 

Our nation has produced a political genius like Quaid-i-Azam Muham- 
mad Ali Jinnah, whose achievement shall for ever serve as a beacon-light 
to posterity. Is it not a pity that we have not yet been able to prepare 
a biography even of the Quaid-i-Azam ? 

The Pakistan Historical Society has a vast field to cover and you are 
rendering a great service in organizing conferences like this to arouse 
interest in history among our budding historians. 

I have already taken longer than I should have done. I have now 
much pleasure in inaugurating the Second Session of the All Pakistan 
History Conference. 


I 


l 
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APPENDIX C i * 

Presidential Address by Hon’blc Mr. Fazlur Rahman, Minister for 
Commerce and Economic Affairs, Government of Pakistan 
Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen. f 

1 am greatful to the members of the Pakistan Historical Society for 
the honour they have done me by asking me to preside for a second 
time over the All Pakistan History 1 Conference and I thank them most 
sincerely. 

In my address last year I had made a brief survey of the development 
of historical studies, particularly the contribution of the Muslims to the 
science of historiography. Today I propose to touch upon a problem 
which, in the interest of national reconstruction, claims our immediate 
attention. It is time now that we should examine the question whether , 
history and its study can help in the task that lies ahead of us, namely, the . 
building up of an Islamic State and creating a social structure which will^ 
have its foundations laid on the principles and teachings of Islam. We 
have heen called by the Quran as ‘the best of the nations raised up for 
(the benefit of) men,’ (3 : 109) and to be worthy of this honour, we must 
live up to the ideals laid down by it. We have already taken the first step 
in this direction by pledging ourselves to this ideal through the Objectives 
Resolution. , ( . . 

Let us now see what part can History play in shaping our destiny in ? 
the light of our cherished ideal. It is neither easy nor necessary to deter- 
mine the limits of the meaning and significance of History. It has 
always come to the rescue of men and societies when they were faced with 
complicated situations. In moments of crisis it is indispensable to “ stop t 
to think and in this process one has to recall previous experiences. 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq, for instance, was advised by the learned 
historian, Barani, to seek guidance for the problems of this government 
from the policies and actions of past rulers. The process of thinking 
demands awareness of our past experiences; indeed it has been described 
by John Dewey as “a reconstructive movement of actual contents of experi- 
ence in relation to each other.” It is to this aspect of history that the 
English philosopher, Collingwood, refers when he answers the question 
•What is history for?’ After emphasizing the importance of “human 
self-knowledge” he explains: 

“ Knowing yourself means knowing what you can do and since 
nobody knows what he can do until he tries, the only clue to what 
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man can do is what man has done. The value of history, then, is 
that it teaches what man has done and thus what man is.” 

i 

It is not only true of an individual that to know .himself he has to 
recollect past experiences, but for societies also that is the only proces 
because when acting socially men normally behave as they do when acting 
privately. Societies, however, do not possess, like individuals, memories 
which kave been rightly called store-houses of past experiences; hence, the 
need of men telling each other and their successive generations what has 
happened in the past. History, therefore, is to societies what memory is 
to individuals. The historian collects experiences of the past and by 
passing them on to us makes us wiser and helps us to determine the course 
of our future action. 

We shall now consider how the historian can assist us in creating a 
social structure based on Islamic principles. It is he alone who can 
reconstruct our past for us. It is a hard work for him, because he will 
have to sift the truth from the plethora of materials and present a correct 
picture. Who does not know that European writers have not only 
misinterpreted and distorted the history of Islam but have, by minimizing 
the importance of our contribution to the development of civilization, 
deliberately tried to by-pass one of the most fascinating chapters in the 
story of man? As yet no serious attempt has been made by the Orient- 
alists to measure the true extent of Islam’s contribution to the growth of 
knowledge. 

Recently, however, some of the Western scholars have begun to realize 
that their predecessors in the field of research were carried by their prejud- 
ices and did not acknowledge the debt of gratitude that > civilization in 
genral, and European civilization in particular, owes to Islam. “By the 
tenth century the whole basis of life throughout Spain was profoundly in- 
fluenced by Islam, with the capture of Toledo that influence spread to 

Europe The schools of Toledo attracted scholars from all parts of 

Europe including England and Scotland. ' Among them were Robert the 
Englishman, Robertus Anglicus, the first translator of the Quran, Michael 
Scot, Daniel Marley, and Adelard of Bath”. It was in the translation 
bureau of Toledo that the works of well-known Arab authors and Arabic 
versions of Greek classics were translated into English. 

Baghdad had preceded Toledo in the work of translating and reviving 
Greek sciences. Plato, Aristotle, Galen and many a thinker of ancient 
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Greece were thus introduced to the West by the Muslims centuries before 
the rental of Greek learning m Western Europe Nor were the effects 
of the discoveries and learning of the Muslims confined to the literary 
activities of man The origin of some of the most important developments 
in the history of mankind can be traced to the intellectual activities 
of Muslims in the middle ages Referring to the geographical studies 
of the Muslims a modern European scholar, J H Kramers, says, “So 
far as geography is concerned, these studies contributed in the first place 
to the keeping alive of the doctrine of the sphericity of the earth, which 
had been nearly forgotten in the ‘Dark Ages* and without which the 
discovery of America would have been an impossibility ” How important 
this fact is m the history of modern civilization, but how few people know 
of it •> 

I would therefore urge the scholars of History to start seriously the 
work of rewriting the history of Islam We maintain that Islam is the 
most comprehensive code of life revealed to man It is for our historians 
to prove that it holds good even in the complicated conditions of life 
today as m the simple days of old 

Unlike many other religions of the world Islam does not fight shy of 
proclaiming that man’s interest in this world is as great as in the life to 
come Religion and politics were inseparable At the very outset of his 
mission the Holy Prophet addressed his kmsmen thus — 

* ‘I have brought that which will be good for religion as well as for 
the wordly life ” (Taban, Vol IU) 

There are numerous incidents m the life of the Holy Prophet which 
indicate that he wanted to create a progressive society where freedom and 
equality would reign supreme and where every individual would have equal 
opportunities of attaining happiness and prosperity Soon after his arrival 
at Medina he took steps to establish the Commonwealth of Ishm The 
preaching of the Faith and the conduct of the government went together 

What are the salient features of the Islamic State This is a question 
which everybody would like to ask, and I am sure, gentlemen, no one 
could answer this question better and more authoritatively than scholars 
of history The conception of State in Islam is basically different from 
its conception in other philosophies There has always been a difference 
of opinion among the thinkers of the world whether the State is an end 
in itself or it is a means to an end In Islam the State seeks to establish 
a social structure where the paramount Sovereignty of God reigns supreme 
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There are several verses in the Quran where it has been laid down in the 
most emphatic words that sovereignty belongs to God alone and that this 
sovereignty is indivisible and is shared by none.. “This is the Kingdom 
of the heavens and the earth; and to Allah are all the affairs returned ” 
(57 : 5). According to the modern writers the essential characteristics 
of sovereignty are absoluteness, • universality, inalienability, permanence 
and indivisibility. It has always been a problem with political thinkers 
to locate sovereignty; this problem has led to a sharp difference of opinion 
among them. Some of them, Bentham and Austin, for instance, have 
emphasized the legal, and others the political aspect of sovereignty. But 
it is clear from their explanations of the term that none of the modern 
views is immune from objections. The latest explanation, and undoub- 
tedly the most widely accepted one, is that sovereignty rests with the 
people. This was the corner-stone of Rousseau’s political philosophy and 
has caught the imagination of many a nation in the world. But when 
we ponder over the implications of this doctrine we experience a difficulty 
in giving it a precise meaning. What do we mean by ‘people’ ? Does this 
term indicate “the total unorganized indeterminate mass ”, or “ the elec- 
torate”? Obviously it cannot be taken in the first sense, for to be a sove- 
reign, “people” can act through legal channels only. “Unorganized 
public opinion, however powerful, is not sovereignty”, says a modern 
English writer, “unless it is clothed in legal form, no more so than the 
informal or unofficial resolution of the members of a legislative body is 
law ”. I have referred to these difficulties which one has to face in deter- 
mining the true location of sovereignty because the modern thinkers have 
not cared to study the Quranic solution of this seemingly insoluble pro- 
blem. “Therefore glory be to Him”, says the Quran, “in Whose hands 
is the kingdom of all things, and to Him you shall be brought back.” 
(36 : 83). This is not a solitary verse locating sovereignty, absolute and 
indivisible, in God. Without going into further details I would like to 
mention that there are verses in the Quran and important references in the 
works of Muslim political thinkers, like Ghazzali, to indicate the various 
characteristics of sovereignty which they have located in God. The 
Islamic ideal of the sovereignty of God has led people to think that an 
Islamic State would perforce be a theocratic state. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. 

i 

A theocratic government, whatever the literal meaning of the term, 
reminds us of the practical shape that it assumed among the ancients. 
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Islamic ideal of the sovereignty of God has led people to think that an 
Islamic State would perforce be a theocratic state. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. 

A theocratic government, whatever the literal meaning of the term, 
reminds us of the practical shape that it assumed among the ancients. 
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when “the Rulers were a combination of priest and king or the magieman 
and King’*, or in the later medieval ages of European history when the 
theory of divine right of monarchy was utilized for supporting the dynastic 
and hereditary claims of absolute monarchs. “Kings are justly called 
gods”, said James I of England, “for they exercise a manner of resembl- 
ance of divine power one arth;” or again, “As it is atheism and blasphemy 
to dispute what God can do, so it is presumption and high contempt in a 
subject to dispute what a king can do or to say that a king cannot do this 
or that”. It would be preposterous to think that the essentially democratic 
spirit of Islam would even tolerate the idea of placing a hallow of divinity 
round the person of a King. Even the Holy prophet was commanded by 
God to proclaim most emphatically that he was “ a human being like 
yourselves”, the only difference being that he was the receiver of ‘ Revela- 
tions.’ \ 

The true conception of government in Islam is that it is a trust from 
God and has to be discharged in accordance with the commands of God 
and within the framework of the Divine Law. 'Evidently this system 
contemplates a common-wealth where the people as a whole have the right 
and responsibility of creating a social structure based on the democratic 
principles laid down in the Quran and propounded by the Prophet. Even 
he (Holy Prophet) was directed to resort to consultation in matters of 
administration (H.Q.3: 158). The essence of this direction is in fact 
the essence of democracy, and according to it the right of evolving the 
system and form of government within the aforesaid limits belonged to 
the people (or unimat) alone This is why the Prophet did not nominate 
a successor, leaving the choice of electing their Amir to the people them- 
selves, Mawardi, one of the earliest political thinkers of Islam, is very 
clear and emphatic on this point when he discusses the question of the 
selection of the Imam or the Leader. To remove the possibility of misun- 
derstanding that the elections of the pious Caliphs could create in the 
minds of later generations he expressly lays down that the people living in 
the town where the Imam happens to be have no preference over others 
in the matter of election. An elaborate system of election as known to us 
was not possible in those days of slow and faulty communications. To 
solve this difficulty the practice of biat was introduced, which in fact was 
a contract between the electors and the person elected. It is to be 
noted that biat contract of Islam was a concrete fact which could be 
accomplished through a set procedure only, unlike the social contract of 
western thinkers, which was imaginary. In the capital, biat was directly 
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offered lo the person elected, but in the provinces and distant places a 
representative of the Amir look biat on behalf of the person elected. One 
could quote numerous instances from the history of early Islam to illus- 
trate that the Prophet and his immediate successors attached the utmost 
importance to consultation or Shura. As to the practical form which the 
principle of consultation was to be given no strict rules were laid down for 
the obvious reason that conditions would differ from time to time and 
a rigid system, however efficient at one stage of civilization, could not 
prove effective at all stages. Substance and not the form was to be taken 
into consideration. 

It is to be noted that from the very outset Islam accepted the principle 
of representation, giving no encouragement to the Greek ideal of direct de- 
mocracy which was so enthusiastically advocated by Rousseau in the lgth 
Century. Experience has shown that direct democracy is unattainable in 
big states One important point that distinguishes the democracy of Islam 
from all other systems that claim to be based on democratic ideals is that 
here the authority of the sovereign power is limited by certain fundamental 
laws and principles. The British Parliament, to quote the words of Dicey, 

is “so omnipotent, legally speaking that it can adjudge an infant 

of full age, it may legitimise an illegitimate child, or, if it sees fit, make a 
man judge in his own case.’' The head of the Islamic State, or its 
legislature, on the contrary, can legislate but not in contradiction to the 
fundamentals of Islam. This was what Hazrat Abu Bakr meant when 
in his inaugural address after his election to the Caliphate he said, “Now 

it is beyond doubt that 1 have been elected your Amir, .'....Help 

me, if I am in the right; set me right, if I am in the wrong Obey 

me as long as I obey Allah and His Prophet; when I disobey Him and 
His Prophet then obey me not.” Similarly Hazrat Umar is said to have 
proclaimed on his assumption of office that he should be corrected by the 
people if he was found doing wrong. On hearing this an Arab rose up 
and said, “By Allah ! We shall correct you with our sword if we will find 
you going astray.” 

From the problems pertaining to the character and position of the 
government let us go to the field of social reform. Here we shall find 
that Islam revolutionized the fundamental concepts of society by not only 
preaching but actually practising the principles of freedom and equality 
which Europe adopted as late as the last quarter of the 18th century. On 
the occasion of the conquest of Mecca which is one of the most glorious 
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events of the history of t Islam the Holy Prophet proclaimed from the 
doors of the Kaabah that the pride of the days of ignorance and distinc- 
tion of birth were now destroyed by God; all human beings are descended 

from Adam ” Then he recited the well-known verse of the Quran which 

says that the only basis of honour in the eyes of God was virtue (49:53). 
These precepts , were strictly followed. The appointment of Zaid, a 
manumitted slave, . as the first coramander'of the Muta expedition in the 
year 8i A.H. and again the appointment of his son, Usama, to lead the 
expedition which was to be sent to avenge the defeat of the Muslims are 
glorious instances of social justice which find no parallel in the history 
of the world. These are not rare cases. We hear of so many slaves and 
persons born in humble families rising to the highest positions in Islamic 
society. In the history ‘of our 'own- sub-continent we have a regular 
dynasty which is known as the “ Slave dynasty ” because most of the 
rulers belonging to it were originally slaves. ' 

In showing tolerance to non-Muslim minorities the Muslims have 
always exhibited a generosity which was unthinkable in medieval Europe, , 
The Prophet’s charters to the Christians of Najran granting them complete 
liberty of faith and conscience and to the Jews of Medina will always 
constitute two of the most brilliant chapters in the history of mankind. 
“Let there be no compulsion in religion”, says the Quran; and very 
rigidly was this injunction followed by the rulers and governments of 
Muslim States. The opening sentences of the Treaty of Jerusalem which 
was dictated by.Hazrat Umar himself deserves to be reproduced as they 
contain the basic principles of iState policy. They are; “ This is the 
amnesty granted by the slave of God, Amirul Momineen, Umar, ,to, the 
people of Elia. It is for the healthy,, the sick and all their co-religionists 
and is in respect of their lives, property, their churches and their crosses, 
and is to this effect that their churches shall not be occupied, nor shall 
they be dismantled, nor shall they or their premises be damaged. Their 
crosses and their property shall not be reduced. In matters pertaining 
to religion they shall not be compelled, nor shall any injury be inflicted 
on them.” Again in the firman issued by him to the people of Jurjan after 
its conquest the Caliph said: “ We are in duty bound to give you pro- 
tection.” (A1 Faruq t pp.,149,— ISO). Compare this with the , treatment 
meted out to. the, minorities under other contemporary r governments. 
“The non-Christians, Jews,, heretics,, or pagans — enjoyed.under Christian 
domination, a ^fitful existence. It was a matter of chance whether they 
would be massacred ^or reduced jto slavery. Rights they had none; enough 
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r drink or sit 

if they were suffered to exist The Jews might not eat oheir children 

at the same table with the Christians, nor dress like them, tdered, at the 
were liable to be torn from their arms, their goods plun this state of 
will of the baron or bishop, or a frenzied .populace. And 
things lasted until the close of the seventeenth century.” 1 

> , f * i , 

' * 1 ' p. the history 

Gentlemen, I believe I have given enough illustrations frojy which aims 
of Islam to show that the basis of Islamic State is an ideologi is, therefore, 
at bringing peace, happiness and prosperity to the world. It actual living 
our duty to clarify through our writings as also through our 
the true nature of the basic concepts of Islam. 

t 

• al ages to the 

The contribution made by the Muslims of the medievnarkable. A 
growth and development of civilization has been simply rei 0 f mankind 
modern. writer, G. Sarton, admits- that “the main task il-Farabi was 
was accomplished by Muslims.- The greatest philosopher, / Ibrahim Ibn 
a Muslim; the greatest mathematicians, Abu Kamil and opaedist, Al- 
Sinan were Muslims; the greatest geographer and encycj was still a 
Masudi was a Muslim; the greatest historian, Al-Tabarid think for a 
Muslim,” With this enviable heritage we must pause an'erefore, with 
moment what we owe to ourselves and to the world. It is, thjie task, 
a sense of urgency the historians should apply themselves to tl 

' i particularly 

The work of research on the numerous problems of history^, must begin 
with regard to the history of Islam and our Subcontinenl-ld and the 
immediately. It will be necessary to cover an extensive fanned basis, 
work shall have to be undertaken on a systematic and pily fit for co- 
The Pakistan Historical Society in my opinion is eminen it has been 
ordinating and regulating historical research in our country, for it even 
in existence now for over a year but it has not been possible are obvious, 
to make a beginning with research for difficulties which i respectable 
Research work entails vast expenditure and the Society needs Antral Go- 
fund to set up its research section. It has approached the < is receiving 
vemment for a handsome grant and submitted a scheme which ubt that in 
the consideration of the proper authorities. I have no ddGovernment 
pursuance of its policy to encourage cultural activities the Society to 
will help the Society, but it would not be advisable for the is expected 
depend entirely on State help. This is a national work and ilher learned 
that the Provincial and State Governments, Universities and olrs will come 
bodies as well aa the philanthropists and distinguished scholal 
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to the help of the Society and co-operate with it in its research activities. 
I appeal to all those who arc interested in this field of our national activi- 
ties to get themselves enrolled as life and ordinary members of the Society. 
A good library fully equipped with original authorities and manuscripts 
is one of our urgent requirements. The scheme of publishing our journal 
could not be given a practical shape because of lack of funds, and the 
bigger and more ambitious projects of preparing detailed histories of the 
Sub-continent and of Islam in general have not even been touched. Then 
comes the question of having our own building particularly su'ted to our 
needs and requirements. In short, our problems are many, but I have 
no reason to doubt that we shall overcome them all if we are determined 
to do so. For a nation which has built up the stable State of Pakistan 
in the face of numerous difficulties and bitter opposition, it is not impos- 
sible to achieve the objects that we have set before us. If we are earnest 
and sincere in our devotion to the cause of learning and our loyalty to 
Islam then our success is quite certain — Insha AllahX 
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CLOSING SESSION. 

The closing session of the second All Pakistan History Conference was 
held on Saturday, the 9th March, 1951, at 3-30 p.m. in the Senate Hall, 
Punjab University, Lahore. The Hon’ble Mr. Fazlur Rahman, President 
of the Society, was in the Chair. 

The resolutions passed by the first All Pakistan History Conference 
were read out by the Hon’ble President who explained to the audience what 
action had been taken on them by the Pakistan Historical Society. After 
this members were allowed to put forward their suggestions and proposals, 
in the light of which the following resolutions were adopted. 

1 . (a) Resolved that a report of the work done by the Society during 

the course of the year be presented to the members of the 
Society at the time of the next Conference. 

(b) Further resolved that the auditor’s report on the accounts of 
the Society in the previous year should be incorporated in the 
report. 

2. Resolved that the Society should adopt the financial year — 1st 
April — 31st March-— as its official and business year. 

3. Resolved that the Pakistan Historical Society should take imme- 
diate steps for the publication of the Society’s Journal and should approach 
the Central Government for necessary funds. 

4. Resolved that the members of the Society and contributors of the 
articles and papers be given complimentary copies of the Proceedings and 
off prints of their contributions on payment of the cost of paper, if they 
express a desire to that effect. 

5. Resolved that members of the Pakistan Historical Society who 
attend a Conference as delegates of any institution or body should not be 
required to pay any delegation fee. 

6. Resolved that this Conference authorises the Hon’ble President to 
fix the venue and dates of the next Conference. 

7. Resolved that the Pakistan Historical Society should take necessary 
steps to create a liaison with Historical Societies of a similar nature in 
other Muslim countries. 


8. Resolved that in view of the importance of Islamic History as the 
respository of our cultural traditions, this Conference recommends to 



all the Universities of Pakistan to establish special professorial chairs for 
Islamic History. 

As there was no other proposal the General Secretary rose to thank the 
authorities of the Punjab University for inviting the session of the Con- 
ference. He also thanked the Hon'ble President for accepting the office 
of the General President and taking a keen interest in the work of the 
Society. He concluded his short speech by thanking the Chairman and 
Members of the Reception Committee, the outgoing sectional presidents 
and Secretaries, and the local workers and the delegates to the Conference 
for the trouble they had taken in making the session, a success. 


S. MOINUL HAQ. 



REPORT OF THE LOCAL SECRETARY. 


The Second All Pakistan History Conference opened on March 7th, 
1952 and remained in session for three days. The University History 
Department and the Senate Hall of the Punjab University were scenes 
of huge congregations of scholars, public men, students and all others 
who were interested in the study of history. A most spectacular 
inaugural session, an exhibition of rare manuscripts and paintings, etc., 
three sectional meetings and three public lectures marked the highlights 
of the Conference. 

Arrangements for this historic occassion were taken in hand early in 
November last year with the formation of an Organizing Committee 
which later merged itself into a Reception Committee. The Hon’ble 
Dr. Khalifa Shujauddin, Speaker, Punjab Legislative Assembly was unani- 
mously chosen its chairman and it was under his able guidance that the 
Reception Committee carried out an eleborate and well planned pro- 
gramme. 

Delegates from all over Pakistan and Bharat arrived in different 
batches by train and by plane on 5th and 6th of March, 1952. The Con- 
ference opened at 9-30 a.m. before a fairly representative gathering. All 
the Universities of Pakistan and the Central and Provincial Governments 
had sent their delegates. Mr. Saeed Raa’d Charge d’ Affairs of Syraia 
in Pakistan represented his country while Mr. Mohd. Ria’d an Egyptian 
scholar who was carrying on research on Mughal painting had specially 
come to participate in the deliberations of the Conference. 

The Hon’ble Dr. Khalifa Shujauddin welcoming the Delegates con- 
gratulated them on their decision to meet in the city of Lahore which had 
been an important centre of Muslim life and thought ever since India 
opened its gates to the invincible warriors of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna 
and had innumerable ties with the political and religious career of Islam 
in this sub-continent. His Excellency Mr. I. I. Chundrigar while inaugu- 
rating the Conference declared “that with the establishment of Pakistan it 
had become a national necessity to give to the history of Indo-Pakistan 
Sub-continent a meaning which would be a beacon-light for our future 
generations”. He emphasised that “a Critical study of the causes and 
effects of past events materially helps us in solving future problems. 

History in this context stands as a teacher and endeavours to instruct 

The historian must have the capacity to make a calm and impartial survey 
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and to discern the casual' relationship between the past and the present”. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Fazal-ur Rahman, Minister of Education, Government of 
Pakistan in his presidential address surveyed the richness of Muslim his- 
torigraphical traditions and urged the scholars to seriously start the work 
of rewriting the history of Islam. ( 

In the afternoon great attraction was provided by an exhibition of rare 
books, historical documents and manuscripts displayed in the Panjab 
University Library. The Hon’ble Justice Dr. S A. Rahman, Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Panjab University, opened the exhibition and acclaimed it as “a sample 
of our rich cultural heritage”. He appreciated the co-operation extended 
by the Provisional Governments, learned institutions and enlightened 
individuals who lent their collections to be exhibited and expressed the 
hope that the exhibition would encourage people to preserve such valuable 
rarities. The largest number of exhibits, however, had been borrowed 
from the Panjab University Library. The Pan jab Public Library, the Pan- 
jab Government Records office and the archives of the N.W.F.P. Govern- 
ment. Some of the most remarkable exhibits included a book on Islamic 
jurisprudence written in Kufi Script or deer skin and dating back to»the 
year 412 Hijri, the final receipt of the sale of Kashmir in its original form, 
Sir John Lawrence’s announcement of the annexation of the Panjab, an 
original petition of the poet Ghalib to Lord (Auckland and a firman of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb. . . j > > • i " . *» - < < 

The work of the students of the Lady Machlagan Training College for 
Women occupied a conspicuous place. The specimens were “an articu- 
late commentry on the scientific mtehods which should be adopted in the 
teaching of history in Pakistan”. 1 The exhibition remained open for four 
days and was visited by the delegates, journalists and the public and 
invited favourable comments from all alike. The Honorary Librarian of 
the panjab University Library and his staff deserve to be congratulated oh 
this success for it was mainly through their efforts that the exhibition 
was organized in a short time. 

In the evening a Reception was held in honour of the delegates by the 
Reception Committee in the University lawns where historians from both 
wings of Pakistan and reputed foreign scholars mixed with the education- 
ists of the Panjab in an informal and friendly atmosphere provided by 
this occasion. 
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After the Reception the delegates walked to the Senate Hall of the 
Panjab University to hear an interesting Public lecture by Mr. Muhammad 
Masud, C.S.P. on the ‘'People of Pakistan”. Mr. Masud pointing to the 
ever widening gulf between the intellectuals and the masses maintained 
that the real culture of the people of Pakistan was reflected by the latter. 
The poverty stricken masses, he continued, were so deeply absorbed in 
their economic and social problems as to be indifferent to the spiritual 
aspect of life. Spiritualism was consequently losing its appeal among 
them. As to the language, Mr. Masud said that it was evolved and not 
made. Its development was always related to geographical and enthnical 
factors. “If we try to impose on the people an unnatural language, it 
will result in their physical degeneration”, he asserted. 

The Hon’ble Justice S. A. Rahman who presided over the lecture 
differed with the view that spiritualism had lost its appeal with the masses. 
He said that the human factor should not be ignored as people did not 
live by bread alone. Islam provided an ideological basis that was the 
governing factor in life. 

After the lecture the distinguished guests were entertained to a dinner 
by the Chairman of the Reception Committee, Hon’ble Dr. Khalifa 
Shujauddin at his residence. 

The Second day of the Conference opened with the inaugural meeting 
of the Museums Association of Pakistan. The Association, established 
in 1949, had been formed to promote the study of Museology in Pakistan. 
It held its first session at Karachi on the occasion of the First All Pakis- 
tan History Conference. The second session was properly timed to be 
held along with and as a part of the History Conference. The Hon’ble 
Sirdar Abdul Hamid Dasti, Minister for Education, Panjab, in his in- 
augural address stressed the need of organizing Museology as an integral 
and auxiliary discipline of History. “With the present stock of our 
museum treasures” he said “ the history of Pakistan was far from being 
complete and revealed yawning gap . He wanted the people to become 
museum-minded and called for the launching of a museum movement for 
the purpose. They should not be just casual visitors, he remarked, but 
should go to museums in a spirit of pilgrimage to a centre of learning 
and enlightenment. 

The meeting of the Islamic History Section took place at 10 A.M. in 
the Department of History of Punjab University. Moulvi Mohammad 
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Shafi, President of the Section, emphasised in his address the significance 
of the Islamic heritage and pointed out the responsibility which fell on the 
Muslim scholars in the writing of their History. In this connection he 
outlined a seven point programme and laid particular stress on the collec- 
tion of manuscripts, publication of books and an historical Journal and 
preservation of archeological remains. 


The following delegates and scholars then read out their papers. 


1, 

Syed Sulaiman Nadvi, Karachi.. 

. “ Bundergah Daibul ”. 

2. 

Mr. Saeed Raad, Charge d’ 

“ Islamic Contribution to the 


Affairs, Syrian Legation, 
Karachi. 

Study and writing of History", 

3. 

Dr. Araeer Hasan Siddiqi 

“ Conception of Sovereignty in 


Karachi. 

Islamic State*’. 

4 

Dr. Ata Mohyuddin, Central, 

“ Some Cultural Aspects of the 


Training College, Lahore. 

Life of the people under 
the Caliph Abu Bakar V. 

5. 

Mr. Fazal Ahmad Quraishi, 

“ Islamic Interpretation of His- 


Central Training College, 
Lahore. 

tory 

“ Sovereignty in Islam in Theory 

6. 

Mr. Yousaf Abbas Hashmi, 
Islamia College, Karachi. 

and Practice 

7. 

Mr. Abdul Qayoom, Govern- 

“ Tarikh-i-Islam main Saqafti 


ment College, Lahore. 

Irtiqa ’’ 

The following papers were received and were taken read — 

1. 

Mufti Intiazamullah Sahabi, 

“ Ahd-e-Banu Umayya Main 


Karachi. 

Uloomo Funoon ka Zarreen 
Daur 

2. 

Prof. Nawab Ati, Karaehi 

“ Turikh-e-Kalamulluh 

3. 

M. Shamsuddin, U. S. A. 

“ Anglo Egyptian Crisis-1951*.’ 

4. 

Mohd. Rahim Dehlvi, Kara- 
chi. 

*' Khusro Shah ”. 

5. 

Dr. M. Abdul Qadir, Sylhet ... 

“ Islamic Civilization in Europe." 



The Genera! Section opened at 2-30 p.m. and was presided over by 
Prof. Dilnwar I hts.bn vdm pointed out in his address (hat “objectivity 
in she writing of Hbtory was indefinable. The historian could not be 
absolutely object he huphe of his best efforts because he would always 
be "influenced by hi- religious dogma, philosophical beliefs and environ- 
mental <e“tnp Hbtory had till recently been the handmaid of 
authority end it v. ounl be appreciated if the cloak of authority could be 
removed. Haifa doe'n extremely interesting papers were read out. 

b Dr. M. Abdul H.njue, Princi- *' History of Dentistry " 
pad, sic Moutmorcrcncy 
(VPee.e, l..shorc. 

2. Mr. AHd Mi AHd, Principal, *’ Alfa/, main Tarikh ”, 

Davc.I Much College. Lahore. 

3. Mr. y..f..rnl L’.’.m, Research “ New Historiography ”, 

Sehi h-.r, t v-r-aty of the 
Purdah, I .bore. 

4. $\cd Ay::. Hauler. Lecturer. “ New Historical Sense 

Go'.crr.n.cnt Colir.v. Mont- 
gom:r>. 

5. ?dr, VA.hec.Lud-Din Qndri, “ Waterloo 

Urdu CvlL'ec. Karachi. 

<\ Dr. N. R. Hanna. University of “An Outline History of Medical 
5 he pnnjah, Lahore. Science , 

In the afternoon the delegates were entertained to tea by H, M, the 
Governor of the Punjab in the Gos eminent House. 


Later in the c*. cuing a public lecture was delivered in the Senate Hall 
by Prof, llmud Din Salik on ‘‘Kashmir under Sikhs and Degree” 7 be 
Hon’blc Dr. Mahmud Husain, Minister Tor Kashmir Affairs Government 
of Pakistan* presided. Prof. Salik gave a vivid picture of the HP?,, ry 
of Kashmir under the two last regimes. He explained bow both u^c 
Sikh and Dogra rulers had exploited the state to further their family 
interests quite oblivious of the sufferings of their subjects. He dwelt at 
length on tire circumstances leading to the present impaste and deplored 
the abysmal degradation to which the politics of the “Valley of IMr.uliV 
had sunk. 
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After the lecture the delegates attended a r dmner arranged in their 
honour by Mr C Latif, Managing Director Batala Engineering Com 
pany, Lahore , 

i 

The Indo Pakistan History Section opened on March 9th Hon’ble Dr 
Mahmud Husain deprecated in his presidential address the prejudicial 
attitude of foreign writers towards the history of Indo Pakistan sub 
continent and recommended a thorough check up of our original sources 
and preparation of sound text books 

The following papers had been received for this section and were 
read out m two sittings 

1 Dr Khadya Eerozuddro, “ Aurangzeb’s Dealings with the 
Lahore Frontier Tribal Chiefs ’ 

2KB Maulvi ^Zafar Hasan, “ Moti Masjid or the Pearl Mos 
Lahore que in the Lahore Fort ’ 

3 Hon ble Dr I H Qureshi, “ Village Economy in the Indo 

Karachi Pakistan Sub-continent during 

the Middle Ages ” 

4 Principal Abdul Qayyum Malik, “ Popular Education in Pre 

Lahore Mughal India 99 

5 Prof Sh Abdur Rashid, All “ Some Chishti Saints of Ben- 

garh. gat 99 

6 Dr S A Halim, Dacca “ Mirza Zulqarnain, a Christian 

Poet and Musician of the 
Mughal Court ** 

7 Dr S Momul Haq, Karachi “ Shaikh Abdul Quddus < 

Gangoh " 

8 Dr Mohd Salim, Karachi “ The attitude of Chishti Sain’ 

towards Political Power ’ 

9 Dr Agha Abdus Sattar, “ Aramshah Bin Aibak * 

Lahore f 

10 Dr M Abdullah Chughtai, “Pre-Mughal Architectural R< 

Lahore mains of Lahore’ 
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11. Dr. Kh. A. Haye, Kakul 

12. Syed Molid. Sarwar Zaidi 

Mianwali. 


“A Character Study of Amir 
Dost Mohammad Khan 
Barakzai. 

“Babur the Humane and Just”. 


13. Mr. Abdul Rafay Khan, Kara- 
chi. 

14- Mr. Mahmudul Hasan Siddiqi, 
Karachi. 

15. Mr. Nizamuddin Ahmad, 

Rajshahi. 

16. Mr. Iftikar Ahmad Khan, 

Govt. College, Dera Ghazi 
Khan. 

17. Syed Muzaffaruddin Nadvi 

Chittagong. 


“Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s Politi- 
cal Ideas and Activities”. 

i 

“The History of the First Portu- 
guese Settlement in Bengal”. 

“Architectural Evolution in East 
Pakistan”. 

“Jahangir’s Responsibility for the 
murder of Sher Afgan”. 


“A peep into the History oj 
Chittagong”. 


The following papers were taken as 

1. Miss N. J. Taimuri, Lahore ... 

2. Dr. Riazul Islam, Karachi ... 

3. Prof. Mohd. Shujauddin, 

Lahore. 

( 

4. Mr. S. M. Yusuf Shami, 

Lahore. 

5. Mirza Ali Azhar, Karachi 

6. Mr. A. H. Dani, Dacca 

7. M. Mansuruddin Sylhet 

8. M. Zahurul Islam, Chittagong 

t 

9. Mr. M. N. Dhalla, Karachi ... 

10. Prof. Dharma Bhanu, Muzafar 
Nagar. 


read 

“Jehan Ara’s Influence in Mughul 
Court”. 

“A note on Sirat-i-Firuz Shahi”. 
“Syed Mohammed Qasim Tbrat”. 


The North West Frontier Policy 
of Memluki Kings”. 

“Nawab Saadat Ali Khan and 
the East India Company”. 

“Bengal as noted in Hududul- 
‘Alam”. 

“Further Muslim Folk-Songs of 
Eastern Bengal”. 

“Mughal Conquest of Bengal”. 

“Ancient Iran names our sub- 
continent”. 

“The Mughal Maratha Treaty 
of April, 1752”. 


• \ 
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In the afternoon a business meeting was held in the Senate Hall 'and 
was-' presided over by the General President— Hon’ble Mr. Fadur 
Rahman. The Joint Secretary read out the resolutions passed at the 
First Conference together with the action that had been taken thereon. 
Some of the delegates then pointed out that the Ad Hoc Committee which 
was controlling the affairs of the Pakistan Historical Society had existed 
too long and should be replaced by a proper body with duly elected office- 
bearers. Prof. A. B. A. Haleem, the General Secretary, thereupon ex- 
plained lhat’the membership of the Society had not yet become very large, 
and as soon as the number became sufficient the Ad Hoc Committee 
would be dissolved and new office bearers would be elected. A ' number 
of new resolutions were then approved. 

After the meeting the delegates attended a farewell tea party held in 
their honour by the Vice-Chancellor and members of the Syndicate of 
the Punjab University. 

The three day Conference was concluded with a lecture by Hon’ble Dr. 
I. H. Qureshi, Minister for Information and Refugees, on “Administrative 
problems of Modern Democracies”. The Hon’ble Sardar Abdul 
Hamid Dasti presided. Dr. Qureshi itf a 'forceful speech stressed 1 the 
integrity and impartiality of 'permanent adminsitration which he said must 
keep the balace between all sections of people and ' should be free to 
discard political pressure from whichever quarter it f came. The duty of 
the administration was to carry out the policy laid down by the elected 
representatives of the people. All politicians, he said, who interfered with 
the permannent services were really digging the grave of' democracy. 
Likewise all public servants who tried to frame policies and meddle with 
policies were doing the same /thing. Democracy according to him was 
an effort to carry on “Government by compromise”. 


- J * ‘UAMEHDUDDIN. 



SECTION I 


ISLAMIC HISTORY 
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<— j l-cv>i V I t_j b5^ c_^.^-lv5 _ U,j c^SS-^i !j 1 3 JS (J^.j^j^.c- j^s.& V (_)Lj^j^ 

jW***2 Jt*** S^~ J J^ 41 ^ ^ j (^6^ (_j4^ (jjr* ^4?" J^) 

- ^1 c-*Ua. «-5ol Jf ‘6* ^Ol^j a 5" <£_ ^f-5^jjl <£_ b'b jJL 

S' c£A*s (^4?“ J'f - ( uS* <S (“^ 2— Ojj>^=-» JA S' ■> ^ ^ 6_ (j*l 

<■ (_^.j a I ^. 56 . 5 vj I _ iS'* ^ ^ t — 1 (_v;-^ cjj 1 <_j 6 =-j 

_ ^ljU-» Aji9 yS y J .-Ui q 5 j j ! ojjU>t<JI ^.I-J d?jJl?z*J]j T ZS' <js \+ i 

_ O.J«Xr^ J_3 1 2 oU"^^ 1^*0! ^_6.=^ /- 1 ^ ■J ,u i3 ^ 

I* Im iAa^c^ j y-i »aJ OlisJ-w ( (jc-’ ^oAf) c£*V tr4.f 

- y j2 J^ U 05' ) ! S' j2 r" ,sS _5^J_5'^ ^ c5 

f *■ » 

0*1 _ IgJ uf^- OS'* j,5'"Tv~ JjS'Sj 6 ^ t — 

0^“i gj ^ jLw (J*\ ( e£_ [S' jS S O^I^=>. JJ.3- * *j . X <£— 

jS Ajj.fi. Aju ,56 6i Ijf-J S\ J_cfc V jjA>J|jx_> 6i^ - gL_^ o^s 0 - 

w^. A.J _ l/b *■** ^$64.1 f o^ 8 16^^^ Aj Ijj 

O^ ^n • r S*' X*- Cr“\ A jjl 

^~~ J-5^ '^i'v t SS^ 1 jjAj|^_^Ja9 («_^Iw 

t.'53w»Jlj!i 6^^ (<•)£& |»^^"l aj jS'^jf^. ( j_t*V 
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- b* tf* 

tjbUvj jjUi „ j! ^c> LJ jb jU jj c£L (jjisS ^ 

XJ-3 X. OJs»1*!ljI OJ ^Gl £ 0^*>- £?• OS'* 0>H»jti Jf 

^**>» * <£ l^" ii*> jjl L^ll /* «U)I ^J«|fl i ^jjJlj^ij 

u** J~ Jk+^~ S' - ^5"" ^=ij j^A*iI «*.*ii ^ tS^K=*' S' j J 

^ J ij <i- u*- 4 o^ ‘-^ , jjf ^fr OWaij c^-J J5”* j^aV 

_ Ij Uj c^-4^5oe3 Ij I i Uj I _^5C*«l ^ b ls»*j Ij j j i J** 0 »>a ijJ axJ I M ^^Aj 

^Ah 4J^“ £L yk ^ **4 ^ £3.^ ^ 

^ <^p.) (JL. p Z- ^ [ts*- 4 L>1^4 <3^^ U^ 4 

o“ \ <S Qry jji ^-*j-* S jy^ ***j^* f ^~” fLj oVi (*• i • • i. ^ 
u*4 y l^ 4 -^~ _ v> ^^*‘ > ‘ — ®^*v jy* cJj3 jjj-4 

jjl Oj l»U ( l_jA (J-yflG^ *yj-* tf c-x- k - LJ Ijb j3 il Oji^* j-^” 
*4 £> ^ «/' J-j' ^-4 ^ u*3i ^1 LpJJ J J 1 JJ 1 _(S J V, 

^j~4 i^I^xaIu * IjIj j^-<lj I ^w >j ^ «n 

jjl ^a o^***^, y^ \y US'* yc^ *sjy*~* 

J Jpe . 4 jjl C*AA L^'b.a.l jjj ^__jA £*■;*■ ur* tH J^JJJ ^Lr 

- iP tL-y or 4 tr' ‘^Jj* J ^ / 

jjl c^i*a t> ij j -i |j~4 (JVu* y~ ^ 

*~jl jUI 4?cS^ £_ a J ^lL«i fljljeif-j oUaAJ Olc-U 

„ _- o J,i Jfo u^> 


vfA jUI S’ oltb jjl jsM*, - ^jJj Lx- j'Eo L lp 3j ■ J . ‘*-=^ 4 


utr* V V>Ji - (_^a ^xL* U«_U» <£*•} jjl 

Ju*' cs. iSw^a^- f { j^s *yy* usTj^; S *-^ w 

7«^-^ jijW -3^7 

^l^«?tAUi e^Lj ^>. jjt j}S 3-ux^ 
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lH IT ^ (_^ jl jX> (^SXj ^jUj* ^ 

£~“J X. J^X XL tSj^T cj j.3 j Ux 61 - ^ 

^ 4J X°’ XL ^Uak A ak ^ X Qx^ j ^X) jjl 

-<-£* {J&. f lj ‘XL OjislJak ^"CA- 9 6^-C^ A 

X ^ (J^-0 ^ (J'i I JJ A y aS~ <-£_ !X j-SoiX ^*1 J.^5 la. 

_^iaXw cjjjj-' 9 t -*f~J ^ XL XI (_v"-!*j^J IX (jSsJJ Ij (J-"l ^ a.a.9 


_j-^ jj! bX ,-j <j_jj lXt«^ <jL^I j Lj* ^.JLc 

X“* X jj-b lf=j 6U1^ ji o*\ ({£± ^Uwl <J" jUil ^jj ^ 

^ l^jl L_ Oj-^'l ‘'X <£_ <uljj [$”" X 61 **j - ^pSi.^jS' 
- <£_ tJ^b. $j Xl J-f- f bX ^.jli jj-v=-J Uv.j| X 

o"f- °-9 ^~j ^ X" ,=£lX A-i '-kj*3 X 0>jb‘ X_ t^jl=>=« 

Oij Ajj^sj' j J ^aj jl~*b ^ ^JLt ^olij aXL (jUj ^jlsj 

^ j Lj ^jj- 9 "^^■“1 IjjA lis ^ v_ij^xj jJj-fc tiosj 

XI lH jX C-9J Jj J.p=j‘ J ^s*i - jX) ( ^ £&?*■*" jj ^IFj 6bj jX 

“ cX" 1 x* j°j V -gj’ u* 


I lb’ I jX X-X" 6W 0> j b jX ^jIsj ^ ji*^«l ^ I j,^ I 

! ^4^ ^X* 1 ' ‘^^•f = '- j - /^■ l ol*j.»-j ^S~ £~ ^ | ? L.5^ b j>j 1^.9 (jftjjX 

IgJ iSjJj-P LiU <i.J ^ jiii ^JaSJ XI Jlf»j (j) 

f I - o^c 1 k ^ 6 5Cj.w o lO^ £_/wj (j_jj_9 Ij _o ji &S~ 

atH 6^’ XI XI 61 _*j f j- & °^j iX 

C_^3>. * ^ 6^yS PkJ £j^U/ (_5b^“ W ^ i^aA^ 

I 

XI X?^ j-^ 6W XI 61 x*^ '^—j^ 

X <2—3^ bj c£l t>*^“ -* ^ 

** {j^~J ^6^ ^ ^\Xo-^ yw ) LsX& I j b a_3 ^ 1 a>j l»- 16^ 


6b> ly X 3 


x 


f ljX 


6 X Jl<oCu 


‘-'j-Sf- c5j i j 


**X ^5- U-^6 ^JJ X lio^Ul ^aj X. c5j^^ 

oijl Xsj_.X o ^ u — ^ x • <^w/ ^ 
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eiUj j-a. - Uf” ^ yj j£*,\ jj* fU5^ 

^ Jf- -l-&3j 61 * ^ 

^ 61 AfcUl^j jjjlj*. tj^'^jj! *1^* ^ J > -t 

*£" (_5^ O^ 4 SS& °JJ^ *4 - c£- £a?*jJ o~* *0a<i 

£. 61 jjl .y £ajlj L f4jf <Jy ✓ „ _ 

_ ^/Sv-w 6^" ^v ^ 2 _ y t-5o or 4 

<y <J“* M X. t£>?k -^.jl^ ^ fl£*l ^s.c-f -1 j\ (4?j1j (r) 

&* £ 1 61 <y>s : <*_ 1^56 ^ ^ u^uu cjij^. 

Jjl J>ji fibl Jjl e^j CUA Jo‘L~* Jjl jlkil jjl^jjj 

- (jUs* £ o_y.j Oj**l <X Oj_^l ' 

U^Ufc. ej <1y 6bj j j-AJ 1ST ^ -o ji £=-J j Ij ’a!T” Aj 

- *s ^ d* 5 " S '?** o*i o~* ^ -«£-.>=?* 

jf <o^ o’OfS oLfjj JIjj o-UU or 4 jj4 , 

il^io JJi t_£a! jjl o^w jjl ; vy-llf 1^1 yX 1 

- ei 4j (jr 4 O*^ jjl jjs* pS' fjy* vy tJU-i _$■>. ^^3 lT 
^ 61 2— jjl < <£_ ^ c-H il>* ^ oU5" 61 

AjsjJ «iljj jj «y»U*. n 1 j >t X^c. S_ A^i _^J - ^ LT” Jl^iXwl 
(jjJjl^«l jjl OjjbJ t_jlxy" jjl i_ij U^JI <_jU 5^ - cJj* 

wU*J ^ ^t* 61 - c£L U lij iwiU y> i-5vj I & Oj^-jJ** 

S' C»6feU. oUIjj Aj _ Li. | Jjl (^jiy.1 Jjl CjU*o <y*i 

^ J l C^ 1 o^6t jjl oa* yj^'jjl y *^y 

<iL, o“l ^ aiIj ^ c^-j S ^ Jl (r « r f) 

cJaU ui^o jJ y** V/ OjLa»* jJ ^/i*- 

61 jjl Oj-^J a53j «L5^ aJl* j5~ c»\j1jj (jlsj JT* "JjIjI j ijlj** 

L5^ J^Uo-< iSjij** jl **_>A*» c*^jS6«Jljb ^ 

0^4 jjl (jjyjT c~*^ o5-* 0>f-^ XI ik^ jjl 

or* e^r*JI vl^ yjl _X"I “^f- y ^ X Ai-U t£jV* 

- IX* 
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Ik-* (jZ-c- (j 5ZJ 

‘-r' J j' J <-£j J *U*L>j ^1 5^_sl (J-^U» A~uX*a £ 

S u® t-H \££- <-£) ^ cZL. tjz-* Ol - <jJ 

0- in *^_3-» X" p"^- ? o*\ j-^. - <-5o j.^>. 

j U~J| j ‘- r )llS^ ( J_ (} o . j“) (J-^«JI ^J.ku (Jjl^-^l 

tjr <-H *^*J JZ -5 ‘-r'i “'“H (5* tj^ (SjU*JI 

Ao.?=-j ^_*j Ij; 3" (5Jilj> J-*j ^5CJ- <i*.l£(Jj^, c m_ ^ j,jo;^ 

I OlS^isJi (,_)U5^" (\“ y* • (“) (_^«As i^J I jjj 

(^4-J Oj^ jJ ( j*_$ ^ J <Jj 1 *^f* (^5* (j-^i “k I £S ^'J - C"^ J (_5~^ ) ‘W Sj> - (j} I J.~J f 

1 jjl **4 U=-^=.J _*J oJ> Uj L ^ 'JM*. j5L* *SU£. 

MUj ^ «J *>kk' (i* JWi^u O^f - * c£L k - 1 ^ f j~> «J 

jjl W^* J-Zb j~=-^ k" x&s ^ 

— ^**»*^s} j As (j^l j-5^" U.j ^tJjk* Ij 

• {jn* £?c^~ ‘^• c 4'«‘-f- ^jI 3ZI 

^ (-^Lj^-jl) (£■}[&( J-> L*-> jjl j°kk-! (_^j>lj^£-l 
cSjlj ( k.^" £*j jjl (5jb"~ jjl c^. i^ly 4 ^ Z_ (j*f- 

oJ jjl tiu5=j 3" cl) I I >a^-3 - a\s-uj\j (j L^j ^SCJ 1 - 0 -& 

^3 *" ^ { 9 I ^ L—*?*' tj f c^S^zi / 3 3 I 

ft^-^ u^-*^ ^-“1 -C^_ fi J ‘cS_ (Jr.*^ ^ j-*\ (J^i 

qZ 3 (_5^"l - o~^ e £?A' (-7*3^ J^f- < c£_ ^ urr 1 OyPjf (1)1 0!jk‘ 

^*j9 t_5o I 0_3^® ^ (_}s^ (53 I 

(jj^k (ji-j^i (ZZ y! ji k' ^cuj J*=w j^ii. _ji 

(S (J3^ ^ _3^” ij® ZH ( >- 5'**“5^ CjIaJs jjl J.s»b (Jlf>j _3 

- (5-;j3 c-s^>. 

" •♦ »» 

Oj-jJ.v 5 (5~*- f C?^ I ‘'-■^ c£_kZ-l 5' k.=».| ^i^-j 

<£_ ^f-J - [3® fk" jjrr’ (iL^ (3^*^ Zl ^j,- <v lS i fH^ 0 *^» 

j.^1 ^..s Jo jjil (Jj.2i ^-f^' k - c£_ 3* klg.=» jJ ^"1 ^Jjlj yl k" (Jk^ 
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t£S.Ojjj\ S’ £ -J & ^"1 jj' £}jlj {J\>* X^C-Os* 

X*~ 4 X <yj l* J j oUtl^k S, jjl <XA^~J oU_j.Ljw 

aijAw oIx-wj^ s-SCj 1 Is" ^ L$'y _j5C* _ L5X |Xj ,jAva.?J 

i^**"* JT* ,ji J-£ {j J>^.£- ^ 4»0jf^ < r* 1 ^ fljjJU 

(Jp-JJ--*42_^*0‘ 5 jj' (_$J.slj ^a.“ ([S' iU^ iS^ 3 
Sr*lj XI ‘—V^ Jj' jl*e** aX £*_i 3V ^ (j J ^ A?cj U>. .-IX lS^A*w 

- oLjLu* (jr^JSlj ju 

d— X fjz* J=*“l XL (Sj*tS^ 

S' 4r aj <-Xjl SL. jj^ _ (£j& iSL>^i ijS ; J J I _ 

Lj-* 4 jU»j1^ (^JU* *^,^" - L$J J& ^\.h ji jjl> Vjl 

ur^!^ ^ t£jd cL-^J X^^ibj ti^J e^jS^>{Sj^t^ -ta ^^r 4 ft | /.A 
X ^IaJI .u?t* ^ ^ or 4 *iUj fj~\ - !y» pi* jrU) s^lr* 

jj\ { jg\zS' ji i jSy jLLf jji uUj^ *<-0?* 

u^*» (j— * o' -<£_ tfr pyt-*— /f*yi *-jVX* x ' ^ijaj ^$x ~ ( 

<2—5^ U^** jj' - 05 & < X*'" JjX <j~« C^ffi ^ I p^Xl LO 1 .^ 

(j^ i»Ui £. Q^-. ^-1 aU*J X o! ^ j-frj - ^ X>6f 

^ - o=* XI ‘Xl X'y JJ-5 X lt^ Jj' 

X^X. ol Z_ <£j~^ jji cSjOta «£L ^?*J X <— jjl *^ J 

rlX IfXu Oj t—a. jjl _ D_X" ^ LJS-* ^1 _X" ‘ 5 !i #4 

** 0 j-3^ X XL^o^Jl-j XI L5 ^^'X oy ^ 

" — - “ 2c0* V^i^* a J Jj' 

lj* j 0_jjlO-»w* oj-- &2 «ri. (Sjr~vJ l5 ~*£ . ^ cL- u>"' 

(jUi-v*^ 0^^~f- jjl ^ ^ i — jli ^jj b jXt jj' 

ja* ^ 4 J- ^~ 4 _jj' <_>j53-* jji £_ o! c3y- Aj ( 

■^jfy iss. «i— ^*» < Af~j ^ olfcjp ^jj'j *— X o^-*y t — >_x^-» 

X oy’UL^ jji oUj v X. k-.y ^ 

- -ij^ 6^1 5^ - fj^y* ls^-^" CrJ^ 

err* tS'^- !$" ^*j'jj olrf' c=^<SS-*^ ^5-*^-' 
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S (_CjJ L*i I <J Li UL,_ a.-~£. jjSCj Igj 

"* b (j" ^ t.5" j jJ.x5Cu. b obbbw ^ bu«jl ( j* S' 5 

-?%• t “ J bL?j (_$"&• O"^ (^" **^f~^* 5" LuA** _/ ^ f c^_ 

“‘^-^-■ i *" a ”L>v <=!— Ail^cUi Jj|. ,j^_»a» 5" cSj^j (*jj ji5l 

J-5^ <cL_ O I ).i b A.*; 5" Ij.. Uj ^5Cj 

,51 tjljjl £ 2 jb i^” b)l-b'U*. j j«5" £_jj± t^ljjl 

“C^ us - * “ > J-f‘-5 -5-j b« <5l(Jt;v=-^> 4. JUa-l f^ 5 * ^.gj (j--* ^5" 

<S (bij b <^L cS)J-r! (J* -W <sL. JJ"> ( Syj s ‘ (j-fri Qjb. 

j <obj £_ jj^ *~cH -^_IjT us * 

(j-^-J <J**i <jT ^Jjil _<£_ bL ^A> J5C^ c^ s Cj cJ^C* iQy^r 

*3 ^ i^jjr^' 15" | ft* 3 (J l* 1 jS' 

Ob^ ^5 j I jj5CJ ^ j lj f 1 ^-j •^f w 3 -» ^?cjj b ^ I 

ci - * I **5^ ^.gJ AJ _ ^Sb! <d_^f- (js^jb c£L.JJ^ 

<JS‘H (Jj-^ 15" ^-f-j ai— ^ j“^>^l ^Sol ^.gJ (J*b S' b S~> 

-a£_bjA <y> ld_Uj^^-l ^Jjb^ jjl J>z> jb‘ bo I Jjl 

b i yT'.“^ 0 _ 5 ^ 1 -cb.^^-j c£Z- (5*^*^ {£j***?P aS' 1^-3 ^5 -- ^ I 

- !>* j 6 ^ (_?j-^ 

0* 0 b^-J ^ I 5^ ^ bj (5b’ 44 *^^ 

^ ^ ^ b^j ^ I *AJ bi 

t—il _ Igj' jjj b^ obbb jj! qj ^ 3 jb^-l <s-jbbl e X< r } ^ <j * I ^jj b‘ 
o bbi* j t_j UJ ! j j bbt jjl j; _ ^£1 2 _ U» ^50 j* U 0 jj l j' 

b" cd_b)j Q"\ - b5^ oJ.«-t aJ.^ jj I)! 05 J^' j'jl 

<11 <Jj.^ j*- u ~> ^jb lp j*f* *<£-cS^r^l jO?- 6 ^ ■ A ^ ,=J tXp’ jj-^b 

cSb ?^ 9 - (_<? :; -^ j--^" Jb.5" ! ^^.jj-J ^jj Ij <-5Cij ji‘ 

obljj J.2j Jji c5j^. js-*^J -Ij-^ (_;~> ^j| > 

J^~" ^-Jj b ^!j.w _- 3 -j - b5^ ^v*- ^f=5b 4 il« JT_ (S^. b (Sjjt. iS 

jjl (Jjr^ <J“\ Jjl l ? = ^'- ^ il °bbj jj j J^=.ij ^1 ^3 

L** ^ l 5* _^r (jr s' j** ^5“i 
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ti V y k i- OjJI»- XT X -V jrf £ 

5> y* e>" ^ £■=** b c 

fc> £ Ji\ *> ^ ^ X ^ ** ->" Jf & £ 
^L 3 ^£ ^ 31 -oVUil ^ ^ O?' /,; ^ 

.j *iij s' <$> e-d ^ «s. * 4 -J '■' 

rju s **ij j*» *Cu»*i l -^ & X'" - ■ *: --• 

oubj / ij xi /> j» ~ p ' 

,1 ^ J- ^ x o-l J* u£ up* .- ^ 

jt^. o<i^j J 1 ~ xv *j xu «*. l.-i f*. , ' J :!i s 

^ - U,U^ ^ p* X crl ^1 XU, J JUI ^ * £ 

,ju ,ji x.i s' oj>j<=-> jx J u-x £ jb ^ ^ ^ 
i5" <jb e *U>£<-53 rVr ay d-> b ' <^' X ^ - 

« £ ^ ^ vur^ >T£ 

4 ' ,^r jU f u £ ^ xs x-j ^ a. 

*■ a.' -X «*- ^ ^ -*<* s '*-'** \ ^ 

,_l jjl _ yUb J jU-5 US—> U^V ^ C ijb X *<"> ■ r - 

u- £«■ vX 0 ~ ^ X «sU*~ UU O*# -X £ * 
-** «- ^ v- - V* •*** X «*“ ^ jb “ ** ‘ ' i 

^bC-^ .jUI ^ u-l - iP_>* i*- ^ ^ ^ ; -- 

Jau tJrf C— J j^-X uy 0^ £ W-U 1 ^-• ) - 

utsuoi- iv*’ * (*■)«"' x , '' r ' f . ,. 

Xi ^ -V X ^ ^ 

jdjUj *UU. «jU- ,^-^jU- .'Lrt^ 0j ="J ‘f 
„U,I j d5 b 

j *LW j Jjd dJ b “ ‘O^ & u ,:UJ J bij " J il;CJ ^ ej 
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(jluj uAa? Jj JUa.1 f(j}U-4 J A&JCU-1 J e^cLil 

J oUr; j b* 'JUJaj J Ji=J <=U ^y=^» fl~jU t_5o ^LjU ^ - U 

<JUb 7=.JJ lj’ (£.Ux^s> 

jjl ^2jb’ ‘ Jk ^" <=£- >n , j“ _J‘ V I ^ 1 _)*J I 

(jbwlA5 j lU! ^S ' «Jj £AJ (_£j U Ji ( £_ jJ.-jUi J.J £&} JT ^ 

OJj^Uj^^&I j.5"~ 0 J »3 X cL-^j jti’ c£*>J.j JU & 

i jb^ £ j jvf J* I ^u.'! fbk j ( — 5JU ^d ^g.$o ^ jp 

oU j <JL (jl^-Sj jjl (5-ib,} £ ^Ki jjl Jo ( jj| 

t -b^-J' =w Op jj'S’P J-P k_P~ cZL 0!j»U J JJ?" _?->' 

(jvj!j ooU ej^Vi. < d d_jS' jUd tS^jy. <S ol j.5j-a> JbL» 

J" |*Usil jjl C-O I j.^. _ (j\& ^xl-j ^ ^Jj Li ^xJlia«j jdl o|>J eJ.^x jj) 

(J^J ^7 0^-4 jX' iSj^or- I ^f- ^ 1 «£- Jj* ol^ 

Oj^^j ^ ~ b I (_j""'^ J (_5^ j-*""j j I ^.w f >*1 I U**^ U 

(TJr^ (J 3 * & OtAdU j| jjl ^ <-_>; IstJ J>" 

b’ oj}U J>iJ\ <ijr^ ^ (jAjJ £ J-U JJ-jI fUj jjl 
foJjU LjJ ^ 4j <■(_/>* cL-J & c_ O U. cj^^~ J uXiljk^ 

O^-vC ^-^.Lj. 5 J-A I jjl Lj^ _ad t-^vvj *S ~ *Si & 0_^a»T 

j*. (JjU^ Jjl CJN* ^-gA I e£,..^j?. S' I J J I <^_ cjvl»- 

- k-J ^>kj 

lj ^aA 'jts li? c^L 0$jS^ L)b> ^~~ 

oj ^ JU ^50 cr.Uj lj' j^&^j aJU 

jjl f (^jjl-jjjjT l-Ld jjl ^Uj (_Uj J® I j ^rAy uy cjl 

y~ (j-"UJ I' a^Ip t yQs J__)Li j Ux-I _j jUjI jj\ ^■ ui (_J-*** j' jj I C5* "U 
(jd U_5o' J-=- g-"!t_i^ Uj lj ^i^Ji e '-7 w J-j 15 ^ bj k_a*.£ oVu 

yT ^j. jjl fl-gj crU^I ^ Z_j® ^ l^J Jzi 

- M jl* r i./" 

c^y* 

OJ^^I fj^£. iS^-p 4 fb> c5)jJ jJ (^J li ‘ Cr^ J 

Ol^ c^^lsj lj' <_£-» p.J It < d 0? J lj (£2 <£_ 
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ay If 41 BI < 1 *- ^ ^> ^ v 5^ Ja.( 

(Jjjli«, JjU- <£~jy ^;-J2**f- t£> \f- _^'>«1 (j& ay (JUJl jLxl «*£L 

j^ju'o l%+ <Jy=-* jji (♦*•[>-» y \y < _^=j j ji 

<Jbjj ^jyjL. Oyy jj! jjvaJ ^ToyUJl ^5" u^’U® C?^ 

III ^*-.>. l — £-5 1 oV U» y ~-=- ^y i £o I u-5« f Ij U ial^w* ji 

I— .» • <*■ it ^ ^*&I M |j> (J\4 /■* 1—4 J,c|^j ^w j ! (Jyi 

(JT < ^—j '^' — -' t""* c! Oj*^- f ^^**^*~ iS" S&$ CT*^ 

■X-aI? ^ (j*"^'** J (5^ £jtsj «-*y» { £aJ)lj oy >_U^J ^ 0-1 <jf 
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ISLAMIC CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY AND WRITING 

OF HISTORY. 

The historian of Islam can easily see the fact that no other civiliza- 
tion. could boast of so vast a store of literary historical sources, as the 
Islamic civilization. Athens, Rome, Constantinople were over-shadowed 
by the extensive literary activities of Baghdad, Medina, Cairo and 
Cordova. In spite of the devastation and the barbaric invasions which 
were characterized by their contempt for books and learning and their 
destruction of libraries, the list of books still extant can reach perhaps to 
thousands. Rulers as well as dignitaries of the state vied with one an- 
other in collecting and purchasing books. Emissaries were sent all over 
the Islamic countries in search of books which were bought at exorbitant 
prices. 

History is one of the most copious sections of Arabic literature. A 
German Arabist (Wustenfeld) listed the name of Arabic historians in the 
first thousand years of the Islamic era and the number reached 590. 
Tabari wanted to compose a historical work, the number of leaves, as it 
was first intended, was to be 30,000. This was, of course, impossible to 
achieve in one’s life time. Nevertheless Tabari was one of the most 
voluminous writers. His commentary and history are works of great 
magnitude. They still bear no comparison with Dhahabi’s history and 
Ibn ‘Asakir who dedicated his life to record all extant traditions on 
Damascus. 

The orientalists, Arabists and scholars who are interested in Muslim 
history are faced with a paradox. They feel at a loss to explain the pro- 
duction of such a vast material in a very short time. Of course, it is not 
strange for them to do so as they are unable to perceive the influence of 
the Holy Quran on the minds of the Muslims. This divine Book has 
been and will remain a source of great inspiration to all scholars in all 
ages. The secret of this perpetual appeal lies in the divine wisdom which 
is the true word of God 

Soon after the age of conquest the Muslims, rulers and ruled alike, 
settled down to devote themselves to pursuits of learning and intellectual 
inquiry. The striking thing in the collossal growth of historical literature 
is the rapidity of its development. Many causes combined to produce 
and enhance this movement in the early days of Islam. The study and 
interpretation of the Holy Quran necessitated the study of a number of 
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allied subjects among which the collection,; compilation and, examination 
of traditions occupied the first 1 place, because the Sunnah of the prophet 
was regarded as a necessary complement to the understanding of the 
Quran. The collection of the traditions of the Prophet was soon 
followed by the collection of the traditions of the Companions and their 
successors. A little later the recording of political'* events’ 1 was separated 
from the compilation of traditions. These (.records- were originally 
known as al-Maghazi-bntites, and formed the’ starting-point of Muslim 
historiography. The righteous Caliph ‘Umar realized the importance of 
written history and introduced a great innovation — the dating from the 
Hijra of the Holy Prophet. This institution served as aigreat stimulous in 
the writing and arranging of historical' deta. All the previous ways of 
dating were chaotic. The Romans and the Greeks had clumsy 'methods, 
and the Biblical writers were not interested in dates. The introduction 
of Hadrat ‘Umar’s calendar therefore came as a great revolution in the 
world events. 1 

In order to get a clear conception of the great contribution of the 
Muslims to the study and writing of history, a definition of history is 
needed. There are many definitions but the most general one can be 
-stated as follows:— ' ‘ 1 * 

“ History is the record of human events and actions ( 

This includes the culture in its different phases, in a word it is the 
record of civilization in its fullest form. / * 

To put historical facts on record is the first duty of a historian. 
Now-a-days recording machines are so perfect that' they ‘preserve the 
sound, the" accent and the minutest utterance ot the speaker. The broad- 
casting stations release huge material to the public. <The news papers 
publish the world events in exact and extensive ways, out of all pro- 
portions known until now. 1 - Our own speeches delivered in the present 
session may be now recorded and released in distant regions. Nevertheless 
frauds and forgeries are still committed, and censorship can cut out much 
essential material to make the story look exact. 

Inspite of the limitations in material and methods the Muslim 
writers were able to record with utmost honesty the events which took 
place in the time of the Holy Prophet. They were so much concerned 
about the truth that they did not trust books and written material and 
considered memory as the main trustworthy repository of history. Their 
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memory was strained to retain voluminous facts. The.whols Quran .was 
committed to memory and the number of those, who did so reached 
thousands. They were called “Huffaz” and readers. , The Arabs were well 
known for their immense power of, memory. In, the, JahiliyS period as 

well as nn the early Islamic era their entire intellectual out-put was 
carried in oral traditions. F 


There are some characteristics common to almost all Muslim histo- 
nans. (1) They write for the instruction of the people. (2) They are 
mostly; independent writers and partisanship is very rare. (3) Their 
works touch on all phases of life, whether of a general or a particular 
character. For instance; Tabari’s work is a universal history while AI- 
Waqidi’s is of a limited scope. ; 

The Arab historians devised many methods to ensure accuracy in their 
work. The “jsnari” was utilized at the surest method of recording the 
statement of an eye or ear witness to the event in question; and history has 
never known such an extensive use of “chain of transmitters”. One single 
tradition may be recorded through different chains of transmitters. The 
second device is the dating by the year; month and even the day. The his- 
torian Buckle says that this practice in Europe is not earlier than 1597 
AID. Thirdly they devised principles of historical methods which were not 
surpassed except recently. They evolved historical criticism as an indepen- 
dent seience, called JUpULJ . Originally it was developed to assist 
the study of traditions, but was later on also , applied to the study of 
history, although not with the same rigidity. 

These introductory remarks only show the main lines oh which the 
Muslim historians worked. It is. a hard job to choose from the gallaxy 
of eminent personalities among the Muslim historians'. For our own 
purposes it suffices to study in this light three great Muslim writers of 
history who served as mile-stopes in the development of the art of writing 
history. They are Muhammad ibn Jarir ‘Abu Jaffar Al-Tabari, who is 
well-known for his Chronicle of Apostles arid Kings. Like many Muslim 
historians he was versatile; he was a traditionist and' a jurist of repute 
but he became famous chiefly as, a historian and , commentator of the 
Quran. The characteristic work of his universal history, is the element of 
continuity in it. There were historians like Abu Mikhnaf and Mada‘inl 
who were among his best authorities but they could not evolve the concep- 
tion of a. composite universal history. They, wrote monograms on different 
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events as on the battle of Shitfin. Some credit must be given in this con- 
nection to Ibn Ishaq who gave us the “Shah”, the biography of the Pro- 
phet, but the difference between history and biography is quite obvious, 
Ibn Ishuq was not destined in that early age to work out the historical 
method of Al-Tabari, who as far as our records can show, had no prece- 
dent to model his work on The Romans and Greeks had no influence 
on the writing of Muslims history. The ancient Persians too left no 
remains to be imitated or improved by Al-Tabari. So this famous his- 
torian worked as a pioneer and established has own school of' history, 
and in due course his emminence as a historian overshadowed his reputa- 
tion as a jurist. 

It is to be said that Al-Tabari was not critical enough of his sources 
but this judgment should be taken with caution. The historians of the 
early period of Islam were conscious of the magnitude of their job and they 
had a clear conception of the importance of their duty in recordiug the 
huge material which was m oral circulation. The life time of one person 
was not enough to put into writing all the extant traditions. So they 
devoted their efforts to collecting faithfully the authentic traditions from 
all sources with marvelous tolerance and tenacity. They left a precious 
asset for the coming generations to apply - their internal criticism to it. 
Unfortunately this wax misunderstood and what was collected was trans- 
mitted with no effort to examine, compare and criticize. , t 

What can be said 'of Tabari is also true of at Al-Bukharl, the greatest 
traditionist of Islam. ' His boot “Sahlh” is a standard book for students 
of tradition and Muslim jurisnrudence. He is not a historian' in the real 
sense of the word but his job was to record traditions of the Prophet for 
the benefit of jurists. Like Al-Tabari he indulged in historical processes, 
but later generations were responsible for edifying him as / the father of 
Islamic history. Historians are accustomed to confer ‘ the epithet of 
“father of history” on Herodotus, but I am inclined to confer the same on 
al-Tabari and al Bukhari two of our most eminent' writers who envolved 
an original science of history, the one working in the domain of pure 
history and the other in the world of biography. 1 ! ; 

This is a very general and limited study of two of the leading Muslim 
historians who devoted their lives to history. The hurried picture can not 
be complete without due consideration of another illustrious historian who 
can be safely ' given the exalted title of “the father of modern historio- 
graphy”. His name is 4 Abdu\ Rahman Ibn Khaldun, He was born in 
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Tunis in 1332 A.D. and died in 1406 A.D. He lived in an age of political 
decadence and strife which is reflected in his Prolegomena and much of 
what is embodied in his stupendous history is the result of his deep 
insight into the affairs of states and peoples and into the reading of 
historical phenomena. Still some ascribe his pessimism to the : troubled 
times. His main work is the book of al-I bar and. Diwan Al-Mubtada 
wal-Khabar. Part I of his book, generally known as the Prolegomena, 
is one of the most outstanding works on the philosophy of history. 
We defined history not as the record of days and kingdoms, but as a . 
science dealing with the causes, - results and processes of the rise and 
fall of nations. Ibn Khaldun’s is the first attempt on record which aims 
at raising history to the dignity a science. His main concern is not 
history but sociology of which history forms a constituent unit. He tried 
to explain the social phenomena which direct the course of history. States 
take different stages in their development. They start as strong units 
.and grow in the same way as a human being who passes through different 
phases of life. For causes given by Ibn Khaldun they grow weaker and 
weaker and after some time other political units start in the' same way 
and supersede them. What is more interesting about Ibn- Khaldun’s con- 
tribution to the study of history is not so much his history as his views of 
history. He is considered as the first thinker who attempted to develop 
the analytical and critical method in history. Though in sociology he is 
very original, yet his way of examining internal evidence is worth detailed 
examination. He tried to study every event in history in the light of 
principles and laws so that one can, explain the development of social 
structure in a given set of circumstances. History in Ibn Khaldun’s 
opinion is not an end but a means to understand society. However, the way 
in which he treated historical material laid the foundation of the. critical 
method which has become universal . in modern times. A historian is 
inevitably faced with the problem of method, if he disregards the philosophic 
method of Ibn Khaldun his work is bound to remain superficial and 
unimpressive. Since the time of this great thinker , the implements used 
in writing history have undergone so many improvements that writing 
history today is like writing on any other scientific topic. Whether or 
not history is a science is a question left for scholars to decide, as there 
are different opinions on the subject. ; ; Arguments are: sometimes given 
to establish. the theory, of some aspirant historians that history . can be 
raised to ; the level, of a science. To: predict the future is one of the main 
drawbacks of the historians of ; this tendency.^ Ibn Khaldun could. not keep 
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himself away of this precarious altitude. To know the present by study- 
ing the past is more or less an acceptable slogan among historians. Even 
this one is faced with great illusions as events look alike on the surface 
but on closer investigations they look different and their causes are not 
the same. Ibn Khaldun rightly says that human beings in their ethnic 
similarities indicate that basically they have one mentality, unity of origin 
and are governed by the same laws. The past to him is like the present 
and therefore, he was inclined to look to the future in the same way. 
Prediction of the future was one of his mam aims. Our historian was the 
first in the world to conceive of history as a separate branch of know- 
ledge which is governed by laws and principles. He opened an era in 
history and modern scholars are indebted to him for many details. He 
gave to historians rules and warnings to guide them in their study of 
history and make them avoid the pitfalls which are ver^ destructive. They 
are as follows : — 

i 

1 . A historian, should avoid partisanship. 

’ r i 

2. The historian cannot escape the charge of credulousnes unless 
he adopts a critical attitude to historical events. Ibn Khaldun calls it “the 
spitting and modification” Jj j ^9*31 which is entirely an Islamic 
contribution introduced by “Al* Bukhari”. 

3. Ignorance of the natural conditions of society and social environ- 
ments will lead to miscalculation. 

It will not be out of place if I give here in an epitome the main points 
in Ibn Khaldun’s contribution to the philosophy of history. First ; he 
established the law of causation. This is not a new thing in the study of 
physical sciences, but Ibn Khaldun tried to apply it to history. Still he 
believed in the power of God and his will in the disposal of events. 
Second ; I have referred before to the principle of similarity between 
human beings and lives of states. The laws of growth and decay of the 
one apply to the other. Third ; vis-a-vis this law, there is another law of 
dissimilarity which is due to the influence of environment which is not the 
same in all countries and all ages. 

Though Ibn Khaldun could not avoid some mistakes which influenced 
his views he is considered one of the great founders of the modern study 
of history. The historical principles he has formulated, with due conces- 
sion to the prejudices of his'age, still hold true. His principal researches 
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conscience and by putting an end to private enterprise and initiative have 
reduced human beings to the position of mere parts of a machine. > 

1 ft ''*[>-• 

In an Islamic State, on, the other hand, sovereignty belongs to God. 
This does not mean that in an Islamic State, all the laws are to be made 
by God Himself or that the Quran provides all possible positive laws and 
the people have nothing to do with sovereign functions. The laws which 
are enacted in an Islamic State are, no doubt, to be made by the people 
of the State but in the light of Quranic fundamentals. Thus in an Islamic 
State the people have got partial and restricted right of law making. They 
cannot make any law which runs contrary to the clear Quranic injunc- 
tions which are noted fo^universal application. In this sense, the people 
who make the laws are not really law makers, and as such, are not above 
law, but they are only the executors of law and as such, stand at par, with 
ordinary citizens. , , , 

The original source from which all principles and ordinances of Islam 
are drawn is the Holy Book called Al-Qur an 1 . ’ According to the belief of 
every Muslim, the Quran is a divinely revealed book and as such, ail posi- 
tive laws given therein have superiority over man-made laws. It is a his- 
torical fact that the text of the Quran has not undergone even the slightest 
change. One of the original copies compiled during 1 the caliphate of 
Hadrat ‘Uthraan is still preserved in Egypt. -Taking into consideration the 
divine origin of the Quran and the purity of its 'text, one has got to regard 
it as ihe real ‘ foundation on which the whole super-structure of Islam 
rests, and being the only absolute and final authority in every discussion 
relating to the principles and Taws of Islam, 'it is perfectly right to say 
that the Holy Quran is the sole source from which all the teachingns and 
practices of Islam are drawn. 

j i >< 

There are two kinds of verses in the Holy Quran, namely decisive and 
allegorical the latter being those which are capable of different interpreta- 
tions. The decisive verses are. the basis of the Book, and contain the 
fundamental principles of religion. Hence whatever may be the differnces 
of interpretation over allegorical verses the fundamentals of religion are 
not affected by them. 

Sunnah or Hadith. 

Sunnah or Hadith is the second and undoubtedly secondary source 
from which the Islamic laws are drasvn. Sunnah literally means a way or 
rule or manner of acting. In Us original sense, therefore, Sunnah indicates 



the doings, and Hadith the sayings of the t HoIy Prophet; but in eflect both 
cover the same ground and are applicable to his actions, practices, and 
sayings, Hadith being the narration and record t of the Sunnah but contai- 
ning, in addition, various prophetical and historical elements. We have 
now to consider to what extent can the teachings of Islam, its principles 
and its laws, be drawn from this source. As Holy Quran generally deals 
with the broad principles or essentials of Islam, the details are generally 
to be supplied by the Sunnah of the Holy prophet. Even for the two most 
important religious institutions of Islam, e. g. prayer and Zakat, no 
details are to be found in the Quran. The details about these injunctions 
were only supplied by the practice of the Holy Prophet. These are but 
two examples; but since Islam covered the whole sphere of human activi- 
ties, hundreds of points had to be explained by the Holy Prophet by his 
example in action and word, while on the moral side, his was the pattern 
which every Muslim was required to follow. The persons, therefore, who 
embraced Islam, stood in need of both the Holy Quran and the Sunnah. 
With this object in view, serious steps were taken by the followeres of the 
Holy Prophet to collect all the traditions with every possible care that was 
humanly possible. 

In judging whether a certain Hadith was spurious , or genuine, the 
collectors not only made a thorough investigation regarding the trust- 
worthiness of the transmitters but also applied other tests for its accep- 
tance. No hadith was to be accepted— if it was opposed to recognized 
historical facts, or if it was against reason or against the plain teachings 
of the Quran. 

Being the secondary source of law, Hadith is, however, to be judged 
by the Quran. If it agrees with the Quran it should be accepted, if it 
runs contrary to the spirit of a Quranic injunction, it should be rejected. 

Ijtihad or Exercise of Judgement: 

Ijtihad is the third source from which the laws of Islam are drawn. 
The word itself is derived from the root jehda which means exerting 
oneself to the utmost or to the best of one’s ability, and Ijtihad, which 
literally conveys the same significance, is technically applicable to a 
lawyer’s exerting the faculties of mind to the utmost for the purpose of 
solving difficult legal problems. 

Reasoning or the exercise of judgement, in the theological as well as 

in legal matters plays a very important part in the religion of Islam. The 
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Quran does recognised revelation as a source of knowledge higher than 
reason, but at the same time admits that the truth of the principles 
established by revelation may’ be judged by reason, and hence it is that 
it repeatedly appeals to reason and denounces those who do not use their 
reasoning faculty. It also recognizes the necessity of the exercise of judge- 
ment in order to arrive at a decision:* 

Ijtihad or the exercise of judgment is expressly recognized in Hadith 
as the means by which a decision may be arrived at when there is no 
direction in the Holy Quran or Hadith. The following Hadith is> regarded 
as the basis of Ijtihad in Islam ; On being appointed Governor of 
Yemen, Muadh bin Jabal was asked by the Holy Prophet as to . the rule 
by which he would adjudicate. *, He replied,- ‘by .the law of the Quran/ 
‘But if you do not findiany direction therein*, asked the Prophet. ‘Then 
I will act according to the Sunnah of the Prophet’, was the reply. ‘But 
if you do not find any direction in the Sunnah’, he was again asked. ‘Then 
I will exercise my judgment and act on that’, came the reply. The prophet 
raised his hands and said, “Praise bz to Allah who guides the messenger 
of His Apostle as He pleases*’. This hadith shows not only that the Holy, 
prophet approved of the exercise of judgement, but also that his Com- 
panions were well aware of the principle, 'and that 1 Ijtihad by 'others 
than the Prophet was freely resorted to when necessary, even 1 in the 
Prophet’s life time. The Prophet’s immediate’ successors did not arrogate 
all authority to themselves in this respect but had a legislative council 
to which every important case was referred, and decisions were 1 arrived at 
by the Caliph in consultation with the members of that council in the 
light of the Quran and the Sunnah- 

In the second century of the ‘Hijra arose the famous schools of the 
great jurists which codified the Islamic law according to the need of 
the time ; and this codification became the chief basis of Islamic law. 

ji i 

Ijma ( 1 * ' 

The further source of Islamic law is ijma*. The word Ijma is derived 
from jama which means collecting or gathering together, and Ijmu‘ carries 
the double significance of composing and settling a thing which has been 
unsettled and hence determining and resolving’ upon an affair, and also 
agreeing or uniting in opinion. In the terminology of the Muslim 
.jurists, Ijma* means a consensus of opinion of the Mujtahids, or an 
agreement of the Muslim jurists, of a particular age on a point of law. 
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Ijma £ , however, is not an independent source of law. It is only Ijtihad 
on a wider basis and like Ijtihad, it is always open to revision. 

Since the Islamic laws are to be derived from the Quran which is 
regarded as a universal guide for all time it is inevitable that Ijtihad 
should continue to be exercised. It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose 
that the door of Ijtihad was closed after the four Imams mentioned 
above. It has already been shown that the Quran and Hadith have both 
allowed the free exercise of judgment, and it was on the basis of these 
directions that the Muslim world continued to exercise its Judgment in 
making laws for itself. Since the ultimate test of the correctness of 
Hadith is the Quran itself, the conclusion is evident that Islam allows 
independence of thought subject only to one thing, that the princi- 
ples laid down in the Quran are not contravened. 

It will thus be seen that the Muslim community has the right to 
make any law for itself, the only condition being that such law shall not 
contravene any principle laid nown by the Holy Quran. It is this res- 
triction imposed upon the framers of law in an Islamic State which has 
created a world of difference between this State and all other States. 

Attributes of Sovereignty. 


Equality : 

Since sovereignty in an Islamic State is restricted to the four corners 
of Sharbah, whose principles are universal and equally applicable to all, 
the first resultant characteristic of such a State is naturally equality. 
It is, however, a mistaken notion that Islam sanctions absolute equality 
among its votaries. Absolute equality is denied by nature, as no two 
persons are equal in any respect. Any amount of effort on the part of 
a State to equalise the mental faculties or even physical gifts of different 
persons will prove fruitless. Consequently a well-known verse of the 
Quran says 4 Verily we have given preference to some over others. ’ 
However, the question arises, what is the concept of equality in Islam ? 
It means equality before law and in matters of civic rights and obligations 
to the State. Above all it means affording equal opportunities to all 
irrespective of caste, creed, colour, race, sex or birth. Only merit, charac- 
ter and devotion to the cause of Islam should enable a person to occupy 
the highest position in the State. A person’s worth should not be judged - 
by birth but by efficiency, character and service to the cause of Islam, 



Liberty : , 

The second characteristic of an Islamic State is liberty which in its 
true perspective was, for the first time, presented by Islam to humanity. 
The greatest character of individual liberty is involved in that very 
‘ Kalimah ’ which 'every believer is required to pronounce while declaring 
his faith. The pronouncement of the *, Kalimah* — There is no god but 
one God* — excludes all other authority but that of God. 

A Muslim is free as he is required not to obey any other authority but 
that of God. In other words this would mean that he is only free within 
the limits prescribed by the Shari‘ah. None can encroach upon the rights 
of others but at the same time can feel free within his own rights 

Even on ordinary citizen of the State can criticize and take account 
from the highest in the State. But at the same time, licence in the name 
of liberty is not allowed in order to slander people or to make fun of the 
authorities. As the common objective of all the citizens in an Islamic 
State is the same, there is no tug of war between the rights of an individual 
and those of the State. Private enterprise and property are allowed but 
within certain limits and subject to certain duties and obligations. J 

Fraternity : 

The third characteristic oL the Islamic State is fraternity. All the 
believers are regarded as brethren to one another. Such is the force of 
Islamic brotherhood that even blood relationship counts for nothing as 
compared with it. 1 "'■> 

Master and servant, white and black, rich and poor, Arab and non- 
Arab stand together in the brotherhood of Islam. The thiqg which counts 
most is the taqna or piety and nothing else. The climax of Islamic 
fraternity was reached on the occasion of the Hijrat of the Holy Prophet 
and his followers from Mecca to Medina, when he knitted one Muhajir and 
one Ansar in the brotherhood of Islam. Every Ansar took one Muhajir 
in his family and treated him as his brother. The Ansars offered equal 
sharing of all their wealth, property and goods with the Muhajirin who, 
on the other hand did not like to be parasites on their brethren in faith 
but made their own living through trade and commerce, and contributed 
to the progress, well-being and prosperity of the city-state of Medina. 

Position of Non-Belie\ers : > 1 > 

* Since the Islamic State is an ideological State, only those persons are 
to be entrusted with its administration, who believe in its ideology. It is 
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the believers alone who undertake to bear all the responsibilities of 
running such a State, and agree to sacrifice their all in order to maintain 
it ; and the non-believers agree only to live within its jurisdiction with 
peace and tranquility ; naturally the rights and duties of each section of 
the people are totally different. 

However, the Islamic State regards all the non-believers as its own 
responsibility and as such, guarantees full liberty of conscience, protec- 
tion of property, life and honour and freedom of religious belief to all the 
non-believers. Nay, it goes one step further and provides full scope for 
the growth of their culture and traditions and the administration of their 
civil affairs in accordance with their own religious laws. 

An Islamic State does not believe in forcing its culture and traditions 
on others or adopting coercive measures for the merging of the culture of 
the non-believers into that of the believers, under the cloak of nation- 
alism. As the non-believers are not obliged to defend the Islamic State, 
they are required to pay a small tax in return. But the moment the non- 
believers show their willingness to the ideology of the Islamic State and 
are prepared to defend it, they are at once exempted from this tax. 

All distinction between the believers and the non-believers so far as 
the civic rights are concerned, disappears, and all offices of the state 
with the exception of religious ones, lie open to them. In short, the 
concessions and liberal treatment accorded to non-believers in an Islamic 
State will appear as a boon if one considers the condition of those 
people who live in a Communist State or any other ideological State, 
without having belief in its ideology. 

Justice : 

The fourth characteristic of an Islamic State is Justice which is meted 
out impartially to the high dnd the low, the master and the servant, 
the white and the black and even between a Muslim and a non-Muslim. 

Recording of deposition of influential persons through a Commission 
is not allowed by Islamic Law, and no preferential treatment is allowed 
even to the highest in an Islamic law court. The Islamic law courts lay 
easy procedure for the conduct of cases and cheap and speedy justice is 
to be meted out to rich and poor alike. The Qadis who apply divine law 
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consider themselves responsible to God and, as such, dispense with justice 
equitably. They have to be very careful in shifting falsehood from truth 
and thus act impartially. Only persons of sound character can be pro- 
duced as witnesses in a Qadi's court. The Islamic Law lays , down such 
a great emphasis on the character of a witness that even those who wear 
silken dress are not accepted as witnesses in a Law Court. 

The dual responsibility is the fourth characteristic feature of the 
Islamic State where every one from the Head down to an ordinary citizen, 
is doubly responsible, e. g. to God and some sort of earthly authority. 
In public one dares not commit any act of commission or omission on 
account of the fear of the State officials, and in private also one obstains 
from committing any wrong as one is conscious of the presence of 
Almighty. Hence there is no distinction between the public and private 
life of a citizen in an Islamic State. The present day corruption which is 
rampant all over the world in every form of Government cannot be re- 
moved unless the fear of God is created in the minds of the people, and 
that is impossible unless the citizens are made to believe in the existence 
of One God, and in the Hereafter, where no wrong-doer could escape due 
punishment for his acts of commission and omission. 

Since all the believers surrender some of their rights for the achievement 
of the common objective and undertake to attain it both individaully as 
well as collectively, there is no clash of interests between the rights and 
obligations of an individual and those of the State. Since it has got the 
whole scheme to work out, it cannot, therefore, compromise over its 
fundamentals. As it is based on the Quranic principles which cover the 
whole field of human activities, it becomes impossible to separate religious 
from political functions. In fact every act of the State’ as well as that of 
the individual becomes religious as it is done in the name of God and in 
accordance with His dictates sent to us through the Quran. However, 
although it is a religious State it is totally different from the Christian 
Theocracy where priests as a class had arrogated to themselves the sove- 
reign rights in the name of religion. 

Thus it may be concluded that it is only in an Islamic State, where 
divine check is applied to sovereign rights of the people and where laws ar c 
derived, from the Quran and Hadith through Ijtihad and Ijmi‘, that true 
equality before law, impartiality in justice, freedom of expression and 
liberty of conscience are to be obtained. 
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SOME CULTURAL ASPECTS OF THE LIFE OF THE PEOPLE 
UNDER HADRAT ABU BAKR, THE FIRST CALIPH OF ISLAM. 

Introduction : 

I have selected the topic of cultural and literary aspects of the people 
under Hadrat Abu Bakr for to-day. Little do we know in detail of 
those far olf times. But this period of incubation, which gave out a 
civilization and culture to the world, might be held to bear out Plato’s 
contention that social life is happiest and most harmonious when those 
who have to rule are the last people in the world who would choose to 
be rulers. The first four sucsessors of Prophet Muhammad (Peace be 
upon his soul) by their stoic, unpretentious and pious life changed the 
entire out-loolc of Arabia. Islam brought about a social revolution 
and its contribution was positive, significant and lasting in so far as it 
substituted new human values in place of old views and prejudics. Islamic 
civilization stands in sharp contrast to the Greek, the Roman and the 
Persian civilizations which had legalised slavery, acnentuated class- 
distinction and fettered mankind feudal with bonds. 

In the pre-Islamsic days, Arab institutions were rudimentary, charac- 
teristic of primitive man. With the inception of Islam there emerged 
a universal state and a universal brotherhood. This vital religious force 
not only shaped and developed the character of its followers but also 
sounded the death knell of the old chaotic barbarous age. It brought into 
existence a new society with a distinct outlook, and created a civilization 
which is still alive to-day. 

The civilization of a nation is generally the product of two fundamental 
factors; (a) emotional and (b) econmic. Emotional factors chiefly forge 
the mental outlook of a people and build up its national character. 
Character has rightly heen held as the motive force which accelerates 
social progress. The heroes of Islam during this period are noted for their 
great qualities of leadership, personal integrity and ideal behaviour. 
Their heroic deeds and immortal achievements left a permanent mark 
on the character of mankind. On the other hand, economic factors shape 
the material conditions of a nation. But history tells us that emotional 
factors prove more effective than economic factors in making a nation. 

A study of the phenomenal rise of Islamic power in the world will bear 
glowing testimony to the truth of this state. 

In the pre-Islamic times the Arabs were steeped in vices. They were 
grossly superstitious, practised witchcraft and worshipped idols. They 
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attached little value to human' life, and some even practised infanticide. 
They gambled and revelled in' wine and loved adultery. As such they 
had fallen into the abyss of human degradation. Islam changed their 
entire outlook, teaching them mutual love, piety, unity of God and 
universal brotherhood. - < 

The study of Islam and its past had, of late, been engaging, particularly 
as a reaction of the two world wars, the attention, of serious scholars, all 
over the world; especialy among Muslim countries, where there appears to 
be spontaneous urge among the people to rediscover that sprit of Islam 
which once upon a time had given the world a message of peace, 
goodness and progress. This selfsame urge t has persuaded me to read 
this paper, because it will, remind us of our great heritage of Islam, 
which for the firt time in history taught ( mankind ( how ,to live in 
consonance with the will of God. This is my apology for reading 
this paper. 4 

A life dedicated to the acquisition of knowledge is the yery life-breath of 

Islam:— *■'* 1 1 J 1 

The Prophet during his ministry at Medina preached in ’most eloquent 
manner the necessity of seeking knowledge; and often would he emphasize 
the necessity of saying/ “ the ink of the scholar is more sacred than the 
blood of the martyrs "; and “ he who leaves his home in search of know- 
ledge, walks in the path of God,”’; “ Acquire knowledge,' because he who 
obtains it in the way of the Lord, performs an act of piety ; who 
speaks of it, praises the Lord ; who seeks it adores God, who gives 
instruction in it, bestows alms ; and who imparts it to others performs an 
act of devotion to God.” Thus by his sermons and< personal example 
the Prophet converted Medina into a rendezvous of all the seekers after 
truth ; and to this very metropolis of the Islamic commonwealth flocked 
men of all nationalities ; the Persian, the Syrians, i the Greeks,’ the 
Negroes of Africa and the people of Iraq. Thus did the Prophet breathe 
a new spirit amongst his followers ; and such an overpowering enthusiasm 
did they exhibit for learning that every believer regarded the propagation 
of the new religion as an article of faith, and learning and teaching 
became the noblest profession in Islam. ' 

1 < s , , 

After the death of the Prophet, Abu Bakr, his most intimate friend 
successor, having crushed the apostasy, devoted all his energies to the 
love of learning, and laid the foundation of the traditional or historical 
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school of Medina — the nucleus whence Islam was consolidated and pro- 
pagated. It goes to the credit of this great hero that he left no stone 
unturned to awaken and direct the energies of a newly-sprung people 
towards the development of science and liteature. 

Criticism of the days of yore. 

We moderns, accustomed to see the division of sciences in clear-cut 
branches and water-tight compartments, as it exists today, cannot visualise 
the arduous and painful process through which human thought had to 
pass to reach its present development. It would be needless to recount 
all those disabilities under which the earlier workers laboured for the 
collection of data and the sifting of evidence to make a proper beginning 
of our modern sicences. It should be noted that in ancient and mediaval 
times scholasticism made a strange blend of science, literature, arts, and 
all other other pursuits which went by the name of knowledge. Hence 
it is vain to seek any distinction between different branches of learning, 
e.g., economics, history, political science, literature, etc. 

The Quran, the basis of all legislation : 

With the promulgation of Islam the Muslims took to the study of the 
Qur’an which was the basis of all legislation. It was through this divine 
work that they became acquainted with “ Hikmat ” or wisdom. The 
wisdom of the book included a variety of sciences because it embodied 
“ iim ” or positive knowledge, “ fiqh ”, the under-standing of law, and 
problems of Metaphysics and Ethics. Thus theology, law and ethical 
precepts, all were blended in one book. The wisdom was there yet 
its exposition and interpretation was essential to bring it to the reach 
of the masses. This necessitated the undertaking of studies and their 
classification into different categories. 

The traditional school of Medina : 

Since the Prophet had defined law as the Will of God, the popular view 
about it was that any violation of it, besides being an offence against 
society, was also an offence against God.' The impetus given to learning 
by Abu Bakr soon led these early scholars to developing their re- 
searches into a universal school, which retained its individuality and 
distinct outlook, which subsequent changes of time could not efface. 
During the caliphate of the Umayyads, the Abbasids, the Fatamid rulers 
of Egypt, and the Ottomon Turks, this school exercised an independence 
of judgment and moral preponderence unknown to any other religious 
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school whether it was in Iraq,* Egypt, Persia or any other part of the 
Caliphate. The Medina school always stood for denouncing the rulers 
who violated the basic ideals of Islam . 1 It maintained its prestige by 
keeping religion above party politics and at no time did it yield to political 
pressure or support the state for its own sake. The practical unostentati- 
ous piety of these scholars and their unworldliness almost made the 
orthodoxy of the Medinian brand synonymous with proof against all 
intrigue. This is why innumerable scholars of repute made such vast 
contributions in the domain of theology, law, and other branches of 
learning and left their permanent mark 'on the pages of history. 

Abu Bakr, the father of “ Usul-al Fiqh ” or Jurisprudence : 

Thus began under Abu Bakr a study of Usui or Jurisprudence as an 
independent study. This study naturally combined in itself the analysis 
of dogmas and scholastic theology which formed the science of “ Shar‘ ” 
which literally meant the “ road.” Hence it elucidated the laws of 
Islam. In this connection it would be noted that in no’ way it correspond- 
ed with the “canon laws” of Christianity which were the exposition 
of the Church. 

i 

Abu Bakr is regarded by the “ ‘Ulama” as the father of Usul-al “Fiqh” 
because he was the first to fomulate rules of “Ijtihad,” and while he 
tackled the thorny questions of “Fiqh,” such as “Mirath-i-Jad wa Jaddah 
(inheritance of grandmother and grandfather) Hadd’i Shurb’i Khamr 
(Punishment for drunkness) and tafsir-i-Kalala (failure of any collaterals), 
his decisions in the science of jurisprudence served as the basis for later 
jurists. * 1 

Sunnah and Abu Bakr’s role : 

Imitating the personal example of Abu Bakr, scholars anxious to 
preserve the Prophet’s angle of vision regarding the manifold conditions 
of life and its problems, began to collect precedents and anecdotes from 
the Prophet’s life. It was on this spade work of these scholars that new 
structures were raised by the jurists of succeeding generations. The 
compilation of Sunnah had not begun in real earnest in Abu Bakr’s time 
because it was too close to the ministry of the Prophet. During the 
life-time of the companions of the Prophet the necessity of putting the 
Prophet’s traditions into a separate branch of knowledge was not keenly 
felt. This work was taken us by later generations when owing to the 
death of the companions in wars it was thought necessary to prcscnc, 
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the utterances of the Apostle of God which had been narrated by the 
“mothers ol the faithful” and the companions. These scholars worked 
with such deep judgment that the Islamic law became unique in the 
world and western writers have paid homage to this inspiring and 
marvellous contribution at every stage of civilization. Prof. Gibb of 
Oxford University says, “The connexion between law and religion thus 
established by Mohammad and adopted by his followers persisted through 
all later centuries. 

Characteristically, all expositions of Muslim law begin with the 
‘ religious duties’ or ‘acts of worship’, such as ablution, prayer, and 
pligrimage. As in other Semitic religions, law is thought of, not as a 
product of human intelligence and adaptation to changing social needs 
and ideals, but of divine inspiration and hence immutable. For Muslims 
the main sources of law are the Qur'an and Prophetic Traditions ; and on 
this assumption the jurists and theologians of the second century elabo- 
rated a structure of law that is, from the point of view of logical perfec- 
tion, one of the most brilliant essays of human reasoning. 

According to Imam Suyuti, some 242 Hadiths had been recorded on 
the authority of Abu-Bakr and several of them relate to very vital pro- 
blems of religion and society, e. g. zakat and prayers, etc. It was Abu- 
Bakr who illustrated the method of offering divine service and his exposi- 
tion forms the basis of theological principles. There are nearly 316 utter- 
ances of the Prophet in which the virtues of Abu-Bakr have been extolled. 
The Professors of this school with their sermons from the pulpit of the 
mosque guided the Muslims in temporal and spiritual ways. 

The two great Professors : 

‘Abdullah ibn Masud was one of the earliest converts who lived in the 
closest intimacy with the Prophet and many of the traditions are traced 
to him. Being a scholar of rare gifts and having lived in close proximity 
with the apostle of God, he was considered the fittest person to under- 
take the stupendous task of research. During his reign Umar having 
realised Masud’s qualities of head and heart, appointed him Qadi at 
Kufah, for imparting religious instruction to the people. He died at 
Medina, about 653 A.D. 

Abdullah [bn ‘Abbas’ tbe cousin of the Prophet, was the next autho- ' 
rity on jurisprudence and besides possessing the rare gift of explaning the 
beauties of the Quran and the traditions he had an intimate and accurate 
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knowledge of the judicial decisions of the Prophet and the first three 
orthodox caliphs. He died at Taif about 6S7 A. D. 

After these two eminent authorities the Medina school of jurists pro- 
duced a succession of “ seven jurists ’* who greatly enriched the Muslim 
jurisprudence. 

The Iraqi School. 

In this connection one cannot pass on without taking note of the Iraqi 
school of the jurists, generally known as the, “ Ashab ur-Ray The 
jurists of this school followed the deductive method and employed the use 
of anology (Qiyas) and supplemented it by the Ijama‘-ul-Ummah ” or 
consensus of opinion of the community The greatest jurist of this school 
was Imam Abu Hanifa who was an intellectual giant and whose fiqdi ng 
have been venerated throughout the Muslim world and respect<?d ( by the 
greatest doctors of Muslim law. 

The collection of the Quran. 

The apostle of God was illiterate, and the revelations of the Qur'an 
came to him at irregular intervals through the holy spirit (later on identi- 
fied with the angel Gabriel) in 23 years. Because the Quran was revealed 
piecemeal its verses and chapters were preserved on the skin of the palm 
trees, leather, shoulder bones of goat and on parchments of papers, as they 
were dictated by the Prophet to his secretaries, especially Zayd bin Thabit. 
The whole of the Qur’an was not compiled in a book-form in the life.time 
of the Prophet and it was mostly preserved in the heart of those who had 
committed it to memory and were styled as “ Huffaz”. The various mate- 
rials on which the Qur’an was written remained in the custody of the 
Prophet. After the demise of the Prophet, Arbia was cnguled in wars. 
When a large number of the companions of the Prophet and the Qurras 
(those who had learnt the Quran by heart) met martyrdom in wars against 
the Byzantines and the Persians, ‘Umar urged upon Abu-Bakr that he should 
collect the various verses of the Qur’an and compile them io the form of 
a book. Abu-Bakr at the out-set was reluctant to undertake a work 
which the Prophet himself had not done but ‘Umar’s proposal being very 
sound, the caliph invited Zayd bin Thabit— -the Prophet’s “Katib” or 
scribe— and asked him to undertake the compilation of the Quran. That 
the oversensitive Zayd was conscious of the huge responsibility of his 

undertaking which such a work involved could be inferred from the fact 

that while accepting to perform this duty he said “Had 1 been asked to 
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remove a mountain, from its original site and shift it to another place, 1 
would have thought it a lighter duty than the compilation of the Quran”. 

Zayd bin Thabit worked laboriously day and night, and after compar- 
ing all the manuscripts which had been preserved and those which had been 
kepi in the house of the Prophet and consulting the most distinguished 
companions of the Prophet brought out an authentic version in one volume 
in the same order in which it was preserved by the holy Prophet. He pre- 
sented a copy of it to Abu-Bakr, who was himself a “Hafiz”. The caliph 
gave it the name of “ Musliaf ” and kept it in his custody, and it was in this 
manner that the Qur’an was compiled in the same order in which it exists 
today. Thus Abu-Bakr rendered the most signal service to Islam by 
preserving a book which has withstood the test of ages and which without 
any variations has retained the solidilarity and unity of all the Muslims 
spread on the globe. 


Mysticism or “Tasawwuf”:— 

The exponents of “ Tasawwuf ”, or “Theosophic Mysticism” which 
ditfers so much from the orthodox views of the “Mutakallimun” or the 
early traditionists, in their effort to trace out the divine origin of their 
teachings, claim that the various Tariqas (the high roads to reality) rest 
upon the the Qur’an and the Hadith, they acknowledge Abu-Bakr as their 
first “ Mwshid ” or “Imam”, who expounded the secrets of the unity of God 
and “ Kalimah ” etc. Shah Wali Ullah in his much beloved work “ Izalatu ’ 
l-Khafa” mentions that Abu-Bakr possessed all those qualities which stand 
at the very root of their system, e. g. “T owakkul” (belief in predestination) 
l Firast-i-Mominin’ (the sagacity of the believers), t Ajz i (humility) and love 
and fear of God, and realized the true sense of “ Tauhid ” (unity of God). 
The ‘Naqshbandiya sect of the Sufis who trace out their connection 
through Imam Jafar Sadiq regard Abu-Bakr as their first source of spiri- 
tual blessing. The famous Sufi, Junayd, considers that the last exposition 
of « Tawakkul ” was made by Abu-Bakr ' when he said “Glory be to the 
Lord who has not set any other path for his creatures save that of “Ajz” 
(humility). The Sufis rightly interpret the sacrifices of Abu-Bakr; his bes- 
towal of the whole of his wealth at the time of Tabuk expedition, the 
various acts of piety, and his indifference to outward display of pomp and 
show, and selflessness which could serve the Sufis as models worth imita- 
ting In his address on the Prophet’s death he expounded the articles of faith 
and differentiated “Prophethood” from “Divinity” . His unbounded 
love for the Prophet could best be seen when he adopted "the title of the 
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caliph of the Prophet of Allah instead of the Caliph of God. 'In their zeal 
to glorify Abu-Bakr the Sufis exalted him to the rank of u Dunimat'-i- 
Kubra ” and established his relationship with the Prophet Abraham. 

Art:— 

Lastly, we will take up Art. It is worthy of note that the hedonist 
Arabs, fond of music, poetry and wine from remote antiquity, who wor- 
shipped the various gods and goddesses of stone some of them being rare 
work of sculpture — could not become stoics overnight. Islam could not 
suddenly obliterate their time-old traditions. Even the patriarchal age 
could not efface the Arabian art. That the love of peotry J and female 
singers and music, the chief fashionable pastimes of the people in which 
the rich and poor indulged very freely, did not die out. The Persian and 
Greek war prisoners taught the Arabs how to sing in accompaniment with 
musical instruments in place of 'duff* (hand drum) and they could soon 
play on Tanbonrine, the flute and the lute. Persian notes and airs were 
secretly played in the underground cells of the Arab houses. A number of 
singers rose up in Makkah, who sang for the love of pleasure, * and gaity. 
The orthodox Muslim Government from the very begining looked 
askance at the finer arts which were considered frivolous and detrimental 
to the moral well being of the believers. Hence Abu-Bakr’s government 
prohibited songs, destroyed musical instruments and moral censors were 
employed to bring the delinquents to book. During the reign of Abu- 
Bakr, the finer arts received a set-back and artistic activities were chilled 
down for a time. 

Status of women: — 

In the pre-Islamic times woman was denied legal rights. To the 
Christian priests and theologians she was still “a necessary evil, a natural 
temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a painted ill”- She 
was still looked upon as the reincarnation of the Eve and the favoured 
instrument of Satan in leading men to hell. Abu-Bakr brought home to 
the people teachings of the holy Qur’an, that there was no difference bet- 
ween man and woman as preached by the Holy Prophet and both the 
sexes could rise to spiritual heights. She could purchase, own, inherit 
and dispose of the property as any other person of the opposite sex. She 
had freedom to do any work to earn her livelihood and the greatest 
sanctity was attached to family life. Today, perhaps, the Muslim women 
enjoy far bigger prpoerty rights than the English or French women or 
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the women of any other European country. Women were not secluded 
or shut up within the four walls of the harem. There was no segregation 
ot sexes. The women daily attended the divine service in the mosques, 
worked in the fields, joined the army, fought the enemy and stirred up 
men not to quit the battlefield and nursed the wounded. To maintain 
the exalted position of women granted to them under Islam, Abu-Bakr 
made no deviation from the rules laid down by the Prophet. No partia- 
lity was shown to the male sex. In all those cases which came up to him 
for hearing Abu-Bakr made no distinction between the status of man and 
woman. 

Magnanimity shown to non-Muslims: — 

The Prophet set the noble example of toleration towards non-Mus- 
linis. He maintained cordial relations with them. In the treaty of 
Najran with Christians the last clause was, “It is on the condition that 
none of their churches will be demolished. None of their priests will be 
exiled and no one will be asked to give up his faith”. After the assump- 
tion of Caliphate, Abu-Bakr stuck to the same treaty and extended the 
same humane treatment to the Christians. The privileges which the 
Prophet had granted to them were maintained by Abu-Bakr. A number 
of cases have been cited by the chroniclers in which the Caliph 
pronounced judgments in favour of non-Muslims who had complained 
against the Muslim administrators, Abu-Bakr’s Government did not 
allow the Arabs to purchase land in the countries conquered by them. 
Fixation of Kharaj and assessment of land was never made without the 
consultation of the chiefs of non-Muslims under the rule of the Caliph. 

It was this human treatment which endeared the Muslim rule to all non- 
Mnslims. The latter considered the enemies of the former as their own 
enemies and often gave valuable information to the Muslims regarding 
the enemy movement. 

The simplicity of domestic life and dress:— 

By the time of Abu-Bakr, Arabia boasted of no buildings and a few 
structures like that of KcCbah which existed were devoid of architectural 
grandeour. The houses of the people were built of stone or brick and 
even the Prophet’s mosque at Medina was a humble structure covered with 
plastered earth. Generally, the Arab houses were single storeyed with a 
courtyard and a wall. It was only after ‘Umar’s reign that foreign archi- 
tecture began to decorate the Islamic metropolis. Houses of the rich 
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were covered with rugs and carpets but were devoid of any decorative 
furniture like chairs and tables. Every house was divided by a partition 
which separated the ladies compartment. The Arabs took their meals 
on carpets. There were no knives, forks or spoons and the people ate 
with fingers. Even after the termination of the orthodox caliphate Medina 
is said to have retained its austere and rigid morality where —as the 
Makkans and other Arabs soon indulged themselves in gay and reckless 
dissipations. J 1 

Their dress — 

The typical national dress of an Arab of those days whether male or 
female, consisted, as it does now, °f oa “ single long shirt which came 
upto the knees over which he or she tied a girdle made of leather. After 
times the Arabs were wont to throw a cloak over their shoulders.' Trou- 
sers were worn when going for the battlefield or for riding a horse or a 
camel. The peculiar head dress of an Arab excited curiosity. It consis- 
ted of a long Kerchief and was embriodered with tassels thrown from 
the head and coming upto the neck while it was tied round the head with 
a cord of camel’s hair. The aristocratic “ Shapkhs ”, wore a ‘Jubbah * or 
'Aba' (a cloak or an apron) over their shirt. * ( • < 

The women covered their head with a scarf which they tied round 
their forehead. The fashionable ladies of the city wore a shalwar and a 
jacket 

The conclusion: — 

My paper does not cover all and detailed aspects of the people's 
eultural life in those days, for each one of these will require a separate and 
long discussion. At this time 1 have made an attempt to give you just 
a bird’s -eye-view of some cultural aspects of Abu-Bakr’s reign, which, 

I hope, may supply impetus for further research in this direction and bring 
a good influence to bear on our lives as good Muslims and messengers of 
peace 



THE ISLAMIC 1NTEPRETATION OF HISTORY 


History is the all-inclusive store-house of man’s social experience 
which has been eagerly ransacked, in all ages, by men who had any 
religious, moral or social thesis to prove. It is characteristic of such 
attempts that most of them have marshalled historical evidence on their 
side with a fair degree of seeming plausibility, according to the standards 
of the times. However illogical these attempts may seem to us, they did 
succeed, in their own day, in convincing a great many people. As man- 
kind has marched along the road of progress it has looked back and 
smiled at the philosophies of the past and propounded over new inter- 
pretations of its history. Thus whereas the ancients were stalisfied with 
seeing in history the working of the magical powers of the gods and the 
oracles, the medieval world clearly discerned in it the unquestioned sway 
of the priests. The advent of the modern age brought with it ration- 
alism and all that it stands for. Superstitious or dogmatic versions of 
history were now no longer acceptable. Historical interpretations had 
now to receive the sanction of reason instead of superstition and religious 
dogma. 

Hegel was the first to make this attempt and though his dialectic is a 
curious combination of logic and mysticism, he succeeded remarkably in 
carrying Europe off its feet. Aggressive nationalism was latent in the 
new economic order emerging in Europe and Hegelianism provided a 
sound foundation for the nationalist cull. The Hegelian metaphysical 
nonsense was eagerly swallowed by secular Europe because he had spurn, 
ed religion and idealized the state in its place. History, for Hegel, was 
the very moving balance of contradictory, self-developing spiritual forces, 
embodied in various historical nations. This process had culminated in 
the birth of the Germanic nations who according to Hegel were destined 
to be the spiritual leaders of Europe and the word. 

But nationalism had within it the seeds of disruption. It was the 
convenient philosophy of the middle class and long before its logical 
implications could be realized, Karl Marx challenged the validity of 
Hegel’s interpretation of History. Accepting Hegel’s dialectic as a sound 
method, he contented that the categories in the ever moving historical 
equation were not the nation units but economic classes. All History 
should, therefore, be interpreted as a struggle between these classes to 
own the instruments of production. Economic forces are the fundamental 
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fact in each society and religious or moral ideology is no more than a 
rationalization of the contemporary economic set-up. It is the economic 
forces, in other words, which determine consciousness and not vise versa. 
Hegel’s error lay in this very fact. With Hegel, the dialectic was standing 
‘upside down’ and Karl Marx claimed to have put it ‘the right way up*. 

But Marx’s dialectical materialism is as open to logical objections as 
Hegel’s idealization. Just as the latter’s ever developing world spirit had 
found a final repose in the Germanic nations, so also the former’s perpe- 
tual clasa-war was to end with the rise to’ power of the proletariat. At all 
former stages of history, the existence of an exploited class had prepared 
the way for further struggle. With the emancipation and the rise to 
power of the working classes, this exploited class was to disappear and 
the world-wide class struggle was to end. So whether we turn to Hegel 
or to Marx, we find ourselves landed in a utopia of mystification and 
illusion. These utopias may provide an excellent escape to the idealist, 
they cannot but disappoint the hard-headed realist. So we find that though 
the ancient and medieval interpretations of history were more often* than 
not only flights of phantasy, the two modern versions also fail to carry us 
far. With all their logical glamour, they lead us to realms where com- 
placency and metaphysics reign supreme. ' • 

The practical manifestations of Hegelianism and Marxism arc little 
more encouraging. Nationalism, the best fruit of the former, is today 
perhaps the gratest curse of mankind, and communism, the upshot of the 
latter, is threatening to deprive man of his most cherished liberties. The 
dictatorship of the working class which Marx saw only as a passing phase, 
bids fair to be the capstone of his system. In fact the greatest dilemma 
before man today is whether to starve and enjoy the liberties of the 
nationalist camp or to be fed well and languish in the prison yard of 
totalitarianism. 

Having cast a glance at the western interpretations of history, it is 
now time that we looked at the Islamic interpretation. Let it be under- 
stood at the outest that Islam is a religion of reason and light and does its 
best to dispel all mystification and obscurantism. It seeks to provide an 
ideal code oflifc, both for individual and society and makes 'ccrtai 11 
permanent ethical values the basis of this life- It confesses at the very 
outest that other ways oflifc arc possible and are in fact being practised. 
Unlike Hegelism and Marxism, Islam ascribccs no iron necessity to history 
which must eliminate, in the final stage, alt grating factors and leave the 
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ideal way of life the sole master of man’s social destiny. As long as the 
world lasts, man will continue to go astray and incur the wrath of Allah! 
So the seekers of the right path have been asked to pray several times a 
day saying “Lead us on the right path 1 .” • J 

! > 

The clearest implication of this prayer is that at no stage in history 
is any determinism to be looked for. Man will always have the freest 
choice between good and evil and will never find either < of these paths 
blocked before him/ 

f > 

He must choose between the two, entirely on his own responsibility, 
for he has been granted the light of reason and revelation. In the words 
of the Quran: “We have shown him the right path and he may now either 
choose to be grateful or ungrateful”. So here we find no determinism, 
no mystification and no illusion. Islam is the religion of nature, for it is 
the only religion suited to the true demands of the human soul. Human 
nature is so constituted that it will automatically sense the beauty of the 
true faith. All the same, the temptations of the grosser self are made 
equally strong and man must choose between the two. This has been true 
in the past and will continue to be true in the future. That is why the 
‘Complete faith’ tells its followers to invoke continually Allah’s assistance 
to enable them to choose the path of virtue. Marxism may paint a stage 
of history where classes are non-existent and the potent source of all 
human woes dries up, Islam has no such utopia to offer. The faithful 
are warned to be ’’always on their guard against the temptations of the 
lower self. The example is set personally by the last of the Prophets 
(Peace be on him) by constantly seeking Allah’s help against such 
temptations. 

i 

Islam interprets history neither as a constantly moving equilibrium 
between self developing spiritual forces nor as a constant clash between 
economic classes but as a perpetual tussel between the forces of good and 
evil. According to the Quran, before Adam descends on this earthly 
abode, Satan stands pledged to lead astray his progeny and proudly 
boast, ‘I shall come to them from their right and from their left and you 
will not find the/majority of them to be grateful.” To this the reply is “As 
for my servants,! you shall have no authority on them”.’ So the war 
between the forces of eyil and good has been going on ever since man 
appeared on the earth and will .continue till the world ends; for evil has 
been given respite “Till the .appointed term”; the one thing which is 
explicitly stated , with respect To the outcome of this struggle is that 
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truth must win in the long run . and the gains on the side of 
falsehood must be short lived. This is a theme to which the Quran 
frequently, refers and quotes instances s from history, both past and 
contemporary, to prove it. It does not even hesitate, to pronounce 
the ultimate doom of all future champions of the cause of evil. 
Note the conviction of its assertion in * “And many a city re\olted 
against the command of the * Lord ' and His apostles. So We took 
from it a stem reckoning and’ inflicted on it a terrible chastizement. 
It tasted the evil consequences of its deeds and the ultimate outcome 
of its actions was nothing but frustration”. And when the Prophet 
(peace be on him) flees from Mecca, he is comforted by the assurance, 
*• And many a city was more powerful than the city, that has cast you 
out. We destroyed them all and they could find no helper.” 

So what the Quran promises is not the extinction of the forces of 
evil but only their ultimate discomfiture. The path i of rectitude, both 
in individual and social life, is the normal path, fully conforming to 
the true inner urges of human nature. Peoples and countries which 
follow it, fulfil their destiny and when they leave the world they are 
fully satisfied » with the results of their efforts. Others, on the country, 
who deviate from this path, are beguiled- for a time by ,the seeming 
prosperity of their cause. But their doom overtakes , them soon and 
they leave the world with a sense of futility and frustration. Numerous 
illustrations from history are scattered throughout , the Quran and many 
of them, especially the story of Moses and the, Pharaoh, are repeated 
severel times. The lesson drawn each time is that the march of history is 
not a confused whirl of unrelated events, but the un-mistakable unfolding 
of certain well-defined, inexorable moral laws. They operate with a 
vengeance comparable to that of the physical laws. But their working 
is rather slow and imperceptible to many. These eternal moral Jaws, 
like the laws of nature, are called by the Quran 1 ‘Ayat’ or * ‘signs’. 
The consequences of t these laws slowly but surely overtake the 
transgressors* who are bewildered by the suddenness of the calamity, 
although it had been developing round them for a long time. Mark 
the graphic picture drawn by the Quran. “Those who act contrary to 
our laws (ayat) we overtake them by degrees and m ways which they 
comprehend not”. And again, “We only grant them respite, but 
verily our plan is absolutely thorough-going”, i The Muslims of Medina 
are told, "It is He who caused the non-believers from amongst the 
people of the Book, to quit their homes on the first banishment. You 
never thought they would leave and they themselves believed that their 
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fortunes would save them. But Allah overtook them from whence 
they knew not and He put fright into their hearts so that they themselves 
pulled down their houses and some were pulled down by the believers. 
So learn a lesson, O, you possessed of understanding”. 

Islam views history as a perpetual struggle between two groups of 
people, viz., those who have shaped their lives in conformity with the 
immutable laws of God and those who have not. The latter must, of 
necessity, come to grief in the long run. The respite granted to the 
upholders of the .worng cause always gives them the false assurance of 
being the winners in the struggle and it also tries very sorely the 
patience and fortitude of the champions of truth. This fact has often 
proved to be the pitfall of the generality of men. They are prone to be 
carried oft' their feet by immediate, spectacular results. “Man is hasty” 
as the Quran puts it and wants instantaneous reward or retribution. 
This is impossible in the nature of things. So whereas Islam proclaims 
victory for the right cause, it also speaks of the long and taxing ordeal 
through which it will have first to pass. In the words of the Quran “At 
last things came to such a pass that the apostles lost hope and thought 
that they had been rejected. Just then Our succour arrived. And out 
retribution can never be turned away from the guilty people”. 

Another important point about the Islamic inetrpretation of history 
is that ultimate triumph or failure is ordained for a cause only and not 
for individuals. In fact even very prominent individuals may not see 
in their own life time the triumph of the noble cause for which they 
fought. The Quran quotes instances of persons, some of whom were 
even apostles, who fell victims to ignorant aggression. Similarly the 
sins of the fathers may be visited on their sons. At one place the Quarn 
quotes the progeny of the wicked, as saying “verily our forefathers 
associated others with Allah, before u's and we, as their progeny, have 
only followed them. Will you, then, destroy us for the deeds of those evil- 
doers?” In a word, for Islam, history holds out no promise of poetic 
justice. All the same, there is no denying the fact that a noble cause 
must ultimately win and a false one must necessarily fail in the long run. 

Another very important thing to be noted is that unlike Hegelian or 
Marxian Philosophy no particular nation or class is identified with the 
upholders of the ideal cause. True, that the Muslims are described as 
“the best people raised in the world, because they order the doing of the 
accepted virtue and forbid the doing of undesirable things” but this 
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privileged position is tenable only as long as they, fulfil the qualifying 
condition. See in, ,what un-mistakable terms they are being warned, 
“If you turn back, He 'will raise another people in your place who will 
not be like you in this respect. , “So honour, dignity mnd leadership are 
not the close preserve of any particular people or a class but they are 
the reward f of any people who come out successful in the qualifying test. 

, t As pointed out earlier, in the language of the Quarn both moral laws 
and Jaws of nature are ‘the signSjOf Allah’ and their disregard is followed 
by equally stern punishments. People who scoff at , the physical laws are 
as much guilty as those who make light of the moral laws.) Let the Quran 
speak itself on this point, “Verily there are signs for! the believers in the 
heayens and the earth., And in your own creation and the animals so 
widely spread, there are signs for those who have, faith. , And in the 
phenomenon of day and night, and what is sent down from the skies for 
livelihood, so that the earth again comes to . life after its death and m the 
blowing of the winds, there are signs for a people possessed of under- 
standing. All these are the signs of Allah narrated to you with truth, 
then in what things, besides Allah and His signs, will you put your faith? 
Wpe ,to,the sinful liar who hears the signs of Allah being narrated and 
turns away haughtily as though he has not heard. So .vyprn him of pain- 
ful chastizement. And when he learns of any thing about our signs, he 
scoffs at it. These it is for whom there is a disgraceful * punishment. 
Behind them there is hell ; all that they did' availed them naught, nor 
did the associates they set up with Allah do them any good for them there 
is a great punishment.” 1 

In sl^ort, Islam sees in history the un-questioned sway of the laws of 
the moral and the physical world, and a people who aspire to . be the 
chosen people must pay due regard to them both. , Disregard of the one 
is as i criminal as indifference to the other. Legitimate comforts of the 
flesh are as desirable as is the food of the soul. A sane balance between 
the nyo is the essence of the path of rectitude. Here again let the Quran 
speak.” r u Say, who has made un-lawful the embellishments and the nice 
foods created by Allah for His servants ?, Say; they arc meant for the be- 
lievers in this earthly life, though they will be their close preserve in the 
life to come. 1 i 

In a. word, Islam views history as a pageant of countless peoples, 
flitting across the stage of history and making their mark to the extent 
to which they mould their lives in conformity with the immutable spiritual 
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and physical laws. Apart from the inexorable logic of’ those laws, there 
is no dire necessity or determinism in history. There is nothing mystical 
about these laws ; discernable as they are. to anyone who cares to study 
their working. They operate with perfect impartiality and with a gr im 
vengeance, so that every people has to bless or blame itself for the role as- 
signed to it by history. " ' 

Political domination is one of the choicest divine gifts to which a 
people may aspire. The bestowal of this gift, however, is due neither 
to the whim of a capricious supreme being nor is it the reward of a 
fanatical orthodoxy which scoffs at reason and logic. It is rather the 
reward of competence, both spiritual and material. It is a very significant 
fact that the word used by the Quran denoting this competence is Salih’ 
and there could hardly be a better word in Arabic to convey the idea of 
an ideal competence. So a people must first deserve, by becoming 
‘ Salih ’ and then political ascendancy will automatically follow. In the 
words of the Quran “ Verily the earth belongs to Allah and he grants its 
rulership to whomsoe\er of His servants He pleases. “ But this divine 
pleasure is not capricious for “ verily the earth is inherited by My 
competent servants- ” And again, “ Allah has promised the rulership 
of the earth to those who believe and do good deeds just as He granted 
the rulership of the earth to those before you ”. But once a people 
become worthy of this chosen favour, it does not follow that they must 
retain it in perpetuity. The way in which political power is exercised will 
alone determine how long it will last. In the words of the Quran, “ so 
that He might make you the rulers of the world and then see how you 
behave. ” If then after a period, long or short, a people forfeits the 
privilege of being the rulers of the world, it has to blame itself only, for 
according to the Quran, “Verily Allah does not change the fate of a 
people, unless they themselves change. ” 

It is clear, then, that according to the Quran there is no dire necessity 
in history driving a people or a class to an inevitable doom. Glory and 
ignominy for individuals, as well as for nations, is the direct outcome of 
their moral and material competence. Fortunate is the nation which can 
acquire this dual competence and maintain a healthy balance between 
the two, for thus alone will it continue to be * Salih ’ and enjoy the 
choicest of divine favours. 

» i 

The Hegelian interpretation of history takes no account of the indivi- 
duals as such. 
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The sel— developing world spirit embodies itself in successive bis* 
torical nations and; the highest < virtue of the individual consists in 
submerging himself into this self— knowing entity, to the extent of losing 
his own separate entity. The real - consciousness is the consciousness of 
the state ; individuals realize themselves to the extent to which they .reflect 
this consciousness. They must beware of their own whims, if they 
happen to be at variance with the purpose of the self-knowing state ; for 
in such an event such whims are no more than ugly phantasies. 

The rule of the individual, according to Marx’s dialectical materialism 
is no better. He is only an insignificant part of an economic class and 
his consciousness is determined wholly by the consciousness of that class. 
The consciousness of his class, in its turnj is the automatic reflection of 
fundamental economic forces, So the individual’s role in history 'is as 
unimportant in Marxism as it is in Hegelianism. r < J i '»■ vj J 

In refreshing contrast to these philosophies of history, i Islam assigns 
to the individuals a position of the fullest responsibility. He is to account 
for his deeds, as much in his individual capacity as in his capacity as die 
member of a community. It is the individual’s ' sacred duty to examine 
carefully the foundation of the society in which he happens to be born, 
and strive to alter them if he finds them wrong. Moses, according to the 
Quran, is the classical example of such an individual. If, however, the in- 
dividual’s best efforts prove futile he should part company with his 
inequitous people ; otherwise he will not escape the retribution of God. 
We find Lot and his "followers leaving their homes before the wrath 
of Allah descends 'upon their eveildoing people. Had they 1 failed to 
do so, or had they not done their best to deliver the message of Allah, they 
must have shared the fate' of the rest. 

Islam assigns a very significant role to the individual in history. 
Bat individual virtue, by itself, cannot carry' him very far. ‘ He must also 
strive to make his people virtuous. Qirtue, however, implies a life in 
comformity with the laws of nature, both moral and physical. Ultimate 
supremacy^ ordained for virtuealonc, but a long and haid road has to be 
covered before this supremacy is achieved. 

In short the Islamic interpretation of history ‘is as scientific as one 
could imagine. There is nothing mystical or deterministic about it. The 
Quran continually , appeals to historical cvidence ( to prove the eternal 
truth of the fundamental laws of life and challenges its opponents to 
refute this evidence if they can. What more could be required to make 
the Islamic interpretation of history scientific? It is high time that wc 
did justice to this particular aspect of the Qurun. 
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SOVEREIGNTY IN ISLAM IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

Before entering into a discussion of the actual theory and practice of 
sovereignty in Islam, I deem it proper to give a short historical back- 
ground of the doctrine of soveriegnty as maintained in the European 
world, throughout ancient, medival and modern ages, so that we might 
do full justice to the Islamic conception of sovereignty and appreciate and 
assess its worth. 

From the stand-point of political science there may be different 
branches of sovereignty but it always indicates highest governmental or 
legal authority of some kind. Sovereignty is a significant term in Inter- 
national Law, Constitutional Law and Political philosophy. Sovereignty 
is always considered to be a necessary qualification for full membership 
in the family of nations. Subjects in whom rest firm rights and 
obligations are only states. A given community can be termed a state 
only when it is independent of legal command and is lawfully free to 
decide its relations with the rest of the communities. The controls and 
decrees of international law do not issue from a political superior to a 
political inferior. This does not result in the weakening of the ‘ external’ 
sovereignty of the different communities or states. Every state as a 
sovereign community has the legal authority to determine its own form of 
Government. The state is also independent to govern, its territory, 
citizens and subjects, as it chooses. 

The statement that the idea of sovereignty is peculiar to modern poli- 
tical and legal theory, is valid only in a restricted sense.' ' In' classical 
Greek political theory the state was not sovereign in the sense of being 
above law, The command of customary, unwritten and universal law 
ranged superior. Broadly speaking, there is hardly any difference in 
ancient and modern ideas about sovereignty. Ancient philosophers assign- 
ed higher authoritativeness to the state. Aristotle defined state, “ the 

highest of all associations which embraced all the rest Greek 

and Roman thinkers attempted to confine the ‘ supreme power ’ within the 
state. During early middle ages organised control over the citizens and 
the subjects within a given political community was shared generally by 
several authorities-Roman church, Holy Roman Empire, King, Feudal 
lord, chartered town and guild. In the later middle ages, due to econo- 
mic and social changes, powerful national monarchies developed concur- 
rently with the decline of medieval ideas and institutions. To make the 
claims of monarchs good it was necessary to deny imperial or papal 
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authority outside the state. 'f InUhis denial the idea of a 1 so /ereign* national 
political authority was implied. In the late sixteenth century Joan Bodm 
defined sovereignty as “ highest power over citizens and subjects, unres- 
trained by laws He futher said, ,u the chief mark of sovereignty is the 
power to give law to all' citizens, generally and singly”.' Bodm is, there- 
fore, regarded as the * founder of the doctrine of sovereignty \ But he 
restricted the power of the sovereign by natural and divine laws and “ the' 
laws of the realm \ Bodin may not be clear in his expositions, but" he 
attempted to establish that the laws originate only from the authority of 
the political sovereign who himself is above law. 4 Later , thinkers went 
further. Hobbes maintained that laws are nothing but the command of 
a political sovereign, who is . subject to no legal limits. Divine or natural 
laws according to Hobbes, have no importance for the sovereign. Rous- 
0 eau in the 18th century maintained that sovereignty resides in the ( Gentral 
Will which has no legal limitations : ,‘,the sovereign, being formed wholly 
of the individuals who compose it, has and can have, no interest contrary 
to theirs/’. The sovereign of Rousseau is subject to the General Will 
only, , j r < i , , i jot ’ 

In the 19th century practical political considerations forced the forma- 
tion of a rigid doctrine of 'legal sovereignty, an authority which was 
unrestrained by law. f Austin and the thinkers of the German Empire 
advocated this doctrine. These Utilitarians declared Iaw ! as a_ means of 
securing justice and common welfare and thus* subject to changes and 
alterations by the sovereign powers. x Sovereign agencies were to be un- 
restricted by vague demands of universal justice { or national . mind. This 
absolutist conception of law i^an indispensable general principle of the 
present day doctrine of state. It lays down that within ( any independent 
political society there is a decisive sovereign whose orders and permissions, 
whether direct or indirect, explicit or implicit^ establish'the law and who is 
above law. In every state there is an individaul or body or . a group of 
individauls or bodies with absolute, unlimited legal power. To the contem- 
porary world this doctrine applies in full. But there is a difference 
between sovereign power and the governmental machinery. The sovereign 
can make and change the fundamental laws, while the government is free 
only within the limits of these laws. * 

Again, there is also, a difference between ‘legal’ and ‘ political' 
sovereignty. Political sovereignty is. described as the power which is 
obeyed ultimately. If, within any given community the people apply the 
pressure of their actual power and force, over the, formal supreme poster 
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to abide by their desires, then, it is the pe.ople which is politically sovereign 
while the formal authority remains only asUegal sovereign. The question 
is as to how. the laws, operate and how they are- improved. Duguit and 
other critics maintain that customs and imperatives. are real laws, whether 
they are enforced by the state or not. While Laski and others regard 
‘ consciences of individaul men’ or the ‘sense of right ’ or the whole 
community as the source of law. The former thinkers set up ‘ objective ’ 
standards, while the latter , ‘ subjective ’ standards in determining sove- 
reignty. But in each ease the unique and important .position of. the 
traditional sovereignty of the state remains undisturbed. . 

, The modern state is torn between Socialism, Individaulism, Idealism 
and Anarchism-those who uphold the sovereignty of the state, those who 
advocate the liberty and importance of the individaul, those who. try to 
bring about reconciliation between the two, and lastly those who are 
against the state and the government as: suph. 

After this brief introduction of the Western conceptipn of sovereignty 
I now come to the discussion of sovereignty in Islam. But, before I deal 

* 

with the actual theory of Islamic polity, a brief survey of the meaning and 
implications of Islam would help us a lot in understanding the problem 
under discussion. ! 

Islam, as the word implies, means submission and obedience. Islam 
is called. by this name because it is. submission and obedience to the Will 
of Allah;, A follower of Islam must act according to the will of Allah 
and must obey; His commands. Islam also . signifies (Salamti) and. thus 
stands for peace. ..More comprehensive meaning will be ‘striving after 
righteousness ’. There is absolutely no difference between the ‘ submission 
and obedience to the will of : Allah ’, and ‘striving after righteousness ’. 
Righteousness is nothing but the path shown by Allah: Islam is not a 
religion bnt a (Din)— a complete code of life which covers every aspect of 
an individual life from his birth to his death and from the grave to the 
yonder world. Islam is a body - of doctrines and a code of practices. 
Islam puts forth' a philosophy of life concerning the individual’s;' concep- 
tion of himself, his Allah and the universe, ‘ that is, all around him. Islam; 
is thus a philosophy of action and a way of life. It is a transformation of 
the individual, of the family, of the society, of, the state and of humanity ; 
it is a revival, moral and intellectual ; and the attainment of the highest 
pinnacle of.civilization bpth .spiritually and : materially. Further, it must 
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be borne in mind that religion and politics' cannot be separated in Islam 
Religion is not the private affair of a Muslim. 1 The Islamic conception of 
economic life has no distinct theory. We cannot form a separate political 
theory of Islam. No watertight compartments J can be made of different 
aspects of life according to Islam. In Islam, the state, Miltat, Imam, the 
individual and government are interlinked and ! cannot* exist in isolation 
from one another. In Islam, Allah and the ‘ Universe, Church and the 
State, Spirit and Matter are all organic to'each other. ' For the world of 
matter, a Muslim need not renounce the world of spirit. Islatri is thus a 
“ single unanalysable reality **. It is, therefore, absolutely' wrong to con- 
clude that it is possible to form a separate Islamic ‘ political ’ theory 
which will have nothing to do with any other aspect of human life. Sove- 
reignty in Islam, cannot be confined to political supremacy alone. It 
must, therefore, be all-embracing. f ‘ J 1 f 

Now I come to the subject proper. Initially I shall try to show where 
* legal ’ and * political * soverignty resides in Islam. An attempt then 
will be made to prove as to how that sovereignty devolves elsewhere/ In 
the end the practical working of that sovereignty will be discussed. * 

The aim or goal of Islam— or for that matter of humanity is the 
realisation and perfection of the individual self, both inwardly and .out- 
wardly and the advancement of humanity both spiritually and materially. 
This ideal can be achieved only if the path is 1 known and ' shown. For 
this guidance is necessary and essential in every sphere of human activity- 
Such details are available in Islam or to be more precise in the Holy 
Quran. The Quean, declares. “ We showed him the way ; whether he 
be grateful or u ngrateful (rests on his will)” (LXXVI — 3). 

Guidance is necessary for mankind. Besides his faculties which guide 
man in his affairs he has been shown the correct way by means of } revela- 
tion. Allah is the best and true guide. He has provided full guidance 
Even Muhammad (be peace on him) cannot guide. Thus the very basis 
of Islamic sovereignty will be those principles or fund a mentals which 
were revealed to the Prophet of Islam. Muhammad (be peace on him) 
derived his power from his divine office" and from nothing else. He estab- 
lished an organised, all-embracing society based on revelation. 

In Islam, Allah is the sovereign. In an Islamic state sovereignty rests 
with Allah. He is Almighty, Omnipresent, and 1 Omnipotent. Allah is 
the Creator, Sustaincr and Nourisber of all the worlds] His sovereignty 
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and the earth, seen and unseen, visible or 
exten s to all the j heavens p V erse. Entire humanity and all organisations 

invisible, to the entire uj, nty ofthe A I m i 3 hty Allah. The sovereignty 
are governed by the soverei^^, boundaries> knows 

no race, colour, 

o a i is not limited to cj lec j j. 0 p ar |j cu ] ar people or territory. His sove- 

or crecd and is not confi lace and time. He is the sovereign of the 
reignty is not bound by s^ s a jjj^ e . His sovereignty is not limited to one 
Faithful and non-believer^ overs ever y S p[ iere 0 f human activity. The 
aspect of human life. It j ^Hah an d therefore it is the Will, Word or 
entire universe belongs tcj, me arK j sovereign. He alone, is, therefore, 
Law of Allah which is supr ' 

4L _ 1 ' 


He alone, is, therefore, 


the law-giver. 


ne verses from the Holy Quran in support of 


Here I shall quote so! 
the sovereignty of Allah. 

one God ; submit then your wills to Him.” 

1. “ But iyour God is 
(XXir— 34). 

the dominions (in the heavens and the earth) 

2. n To Him belong i an( j {j as p 0Wcr over a ll things ” (LXIV — 1). 
and to Him belongs praise ; ! 


ike for intercessors others besides God ? Say : 

3. “ What : do they tL vv h a tever and intelligence ”, (XXXIX — 43). 
“ Even if they have no pow< 

■ j glory and Power ”. (XXXV— 10). 

4. “To God belong all 

mand’ ”. (XXVIII— 70). 

5. “ For Him is to com 

rivals unto God when ye know (the truth)”. 

6. “Then set not up 
(H-22). 

go astray after the false gods of superstitions, 

1 Shall we still resist it anc nc j. pride of race, birth, wealth, position and 
self, poetry, art, science ' a , 

power? ' ’ j 

, 1 1 - *. « , . |iracteristics of the sovereignty in Islam can 

The following chief ch| ove verses of the Quran. 

now be deduced 1 from the aq 


, . 1, society, nation or international authority 

• 1. No individual, group Allah alone is the sovereign, 
can lay claim to sovereignty. 

essentially God-conscious and as such no 
2. The Islamic state is even the whole Ummat can become supereme. 
Muslim,' no' Khalifa and not on jrim) could not claim sovereignty. 

Even Muhammad (be peace 
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3. Allah alone is the law-giver. No individual' Muslim, no Amir 
and not even the whole community can frame laws. They cannot even 
modify. Even if the whole Ummat agrees the laws of Allah connot be 
altered or abrogated. 

\j f \ 1 ! ) 

4. The Islamic state must be based on the basic principles laid down 

in the Quran. The state and the government must act on these principles 
None can transgress the limits set up by Allah. ' 1 1 

5. The supremacy and sovereignty of the Will and Word of Allah 
are not confined to a certain limited sphere of a Muslim’s activity or of 
the state. 

6. From the Unity of God springs unity of Muslims and beyond it, 
the unity of the entire human race. 

* o * < 

7. Allah is sovereign both ‘legal’ and ‘political’. In Islam there is 

not the rule of one person or one will or of more than one, but it is the 
Rule of God and the Will of God. • 1 

I 

8. The Quran is the best guide and last word. 

o , 

Thus, according to Islamic conception, Allah is sovereign in a Muslim 
state based on the revelations to the Prophet. But this sovereignty of 
Allah in theory is also to be worked out in practice. The problem, is 
therefore, as to how the sovereignty of Allah is to be manifested 
and maintained within a given Islamic state. That *1 shall discuss 
presently. t 

Islam docs not believe and has never claimed that human beings ha\e 
reached that stage of perfection where there is no need of any orderly 
society, state or guidance. Guidance and the need of an organised 
human society was, therefore, necessary from the very beginning and will 
ever remain as such till humanity has realised its goal of salvation. 

Submission and obedience to the Will of Allah; compliance with His 
laws, execution of His orders and the enforcement of good, equity and 
justice have always remained as the first duty of mankind. But from the 
very beginning, ignorance, evil and mischief also flourished. Under such 
circumstances the task of enforcement of truth and good and the elimina- 
tion of oppression and falsehood were to be entrusted by Allah to such an 
individual or a group of individuals who believe in the commands of Allah# 
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act accordingly, enjoin good and forbid wrong and strive after righteous- 
ness. Thus the vicegerency of Allah upon earth was to devolve or to be 
bestowed upon those who were to believe in the divine principles and were 
to struggle for their establishment. Allah thus selected different peoples for 
different areas at different times who may guide humanity to the right path 
as instructed by the Best Guide. And the Prophets appeared one after the 
other. Muhammad (peace be on him) came as the last of the prophets, 
He presented Islam before humanity through his actions and sayings, in 
its perfect and final shape. He not only brought a message but also 
founded and established a society and a state. He was a Messenger of 
Allah as far as the mission was concerned but he was also the head of a 
polity of which Almighty Allah was sovereign. Muhammad (be peace on 
him) derived his power from his Divine office and not from the Ummat, 
which he himself created. The laws of the realm were the Divine com- 
mands rather than human ordinances at the head of which he stood as 
the representative of God upon earth. 

As no prophet was to come after him, the prophetic mission ended 
with Muhammad (peace be on him). But apart from this prophetic 
mission he was to preach and propagate Islam, he was the custodian of 
the life of his Ummat and was the civil and political head of the ideal 
state he had established. After his death, naturally, these functions 
devolved upon the Ummat. The Ummat or the community of Islam as 
a whole became the vicegerent of God upon earth. 

According to the Quran all human beings are the vicegerents of God 
upon earth. But there is a marked difference between those who believe 
and act according to the Message of Allah and those who do not. It is 
clear that those who do not believe and act according to the will of Allah 
cannot be the recipient of His delegated powers. Thus according to the 
Quran the chosen few are none else except the believers in Islam. Allah 
has selected this group from amongst human beings to be His vicegerents 
upon earth. Here I shall quote some verses from the Holy Quran to 
show that the vicegerency rests with the Ummat as a whole. 

* 

1. “'It is He who has made you (His) agents, inheritors, (Khalifas) 
of the earth. He has raised you in ranks some above others: that He 
may try you in the gifts He has given”. (VI— 165). 

2. “O David:— We did indeed make thee vicegerent on earth: so 
judge thou between men in truth (and justice)”. (XXXVIII— 26). 
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3. “Behold! thy Lord said to the angels, “I will create, a vicegerent 
on. earth”. (II— 30), , ( q . jrt „ ^ ^ 

After the death of the Prophet, ^Hazrat Abu Bakr succeeded him. 
The argument that Hazrat Abu Bakr’s election was done in haste, 
that ^the gathering which elected ^him was not rejjresentive, or that no 
other candidate was in the field, is contrary to facts.. The , urgency 
demanded no delay. ( Moreover the next, day general “Bait” (oath of 
fealty) was offered, Tfye majority of the Ansars, and ( some Muhajirin 
were present at Saqifa bani Sa’da. The names of four candidates were 
proposed to contest the election. The conclusion is that successorship 
to the Prophet or the claim to represent the ymma r is not the birth 
right of any particular tribe, clan or individual T but every Muslim t has 
equal claim to this Khilafat. More than one candidate contested the 
election, a lively discussion followed and the choice fell ? upon the, best 
person available. This head of the Muslim community was the immediate 
successor to the Prophet but m reality he was the elected representative of 
the whole Ummat The elected ‘Chief’, is the embodiment of, the power 
of the community and not an independent authority ini himself. He 
enjoyed only delegated powers.! On the one hand, this head is responsible 
to Allah as he is to act according to the Will of Allah, and on the 
other, he is responsible to the Ummat whose nominee 'he' happens to be. 
The Ummat is free to depose ihim. as it has elected him. This is, m 
short, the Social Contract theory of Islam, which r Rousseau , could 
conceive of several centuries afterwards. 

' i i < r , , , 

The Quran has nowhere declared that the head of the' Muslim state 
is to be a single individual. It ’may be 'a single individual as in the 
case of KiiuIafa-i-Rashidin, it can be more than one, or 1 it can be a 
group of individuals like the present legislatures'. The' Quran has also 
laid down certain rules to be observed. Firstly, as every Muslim is 
equal in the sight of Allah, each has equat right to Khilafat. Thus 
Khilafat becomes an office to be contested and hence elective. Secondly, 
the criterion for any position or office in Islamic society is superiority 
from the point of faith and piety, 'Thirdly, the Qur’an lays down the 
ideal condition for the working of aq Islamic state. “Who (conduct) 
their affairs by mutual consultation”. (XLU— 38). , 

The possibility of concentration of power and its misuse is ruled 
out for ever. 
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The^Quran declares. “Obey God. His prophet and those in authority 
from amongst you”. (Q. VII). To obey Allah is simply to act ac- 
cording to the dictates of the Quran; to obey the Prophet is to act accord- 
ing to the teachings and sayings of ‘the Prophet;' and to obey the properly 
constituted political power in an Islamic state, is to carry out His orders 
and commands. As this is a Quranic injunction, nobody can dispute the 
contention. But this can be interpreted in another way. Sovereignty 
resides in that power which is the source of law. Our first source of law 
is no doubt the Book of Allah. In matters where the Quran is not explicit 
or has not given details, the sunnah (the actions and sayings of the Pro- 
phet) will work as the second source of law. 1 If in some places even the 
sunnah is silent, then ‘those in authority from amongst you’ act as the third 
scource of law. This third source is further sub-divided into the ‘consen- 
sus of opinion’ Al ^ j) and ‘analogy* (j-Ls)Thus in Islam; as the Quran 

itself suggests, there are four sources of law. But this does not mean 
that in an Islamic state there are four soverenign powers. On the contrary, 
sovereignty rests with Allah alone. Naturally therefore, there must 
be complete accord and unanimity between these different sources of 
law. If there is any conflict and difference between the laws promulgated 
by the head of the state and a sunnah a Muslim is bound to follow the 
latter and not the former. Again, if sunnah and the Quran differ on 
any issue then the Quran shall prevail on the sunnah. In other words, 
ordinarily no conflict is possible between laws, promulgated by the head 
of the state, and the Quran and the snnnah. The ideal being the same, 
the path to achieve that ideal must also be the same. 

I have maintained so far that All a is sovereign, that the Quran is the 
source of law and that the whole Ummat cannot lay claim to sovereignty. 
From this line of argument adopted by me it should not be misunder- 
stood that Islamic society is static and not dynamic, that Islam stands 
for conservatism and not progress, that Islam supports orthodoxy and not 
rationalism and that a Muslim has no liberty of thought and action. 

Islam claims itself as a code of life according to nature. 

If it is a fact— and certainly it is—, then whatever Islam puts forth must 
be in consonance with the real and natural requirements of humanity. 
There must be complete harmony between the natural wishes of humanity, 
and the teachings of the Qura’n. The path of salvation of humanity, 
as laid down by Allah, cannot but be on the same lines as righteously 
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and ordinarily human beings would, like .to-), follow.- In other words, 
the Will of Allah must be compatible with-'and agreeable . to the General 
Will of the Muslims*. <The, Will of Allah t is ; not superimposed*. Allah 
is all Goodness, .. Whatever,, therefore, emanates.ifrom Allah must be 
good » for . the whole ,of humanity. , , And.if the Muslim community right- 
eously thinks and work$ for the whole of, humanity, .the will of such a 
community must also be good, .The ideal and goal being, the same both 
before Allah and the Ummat, ; the two wills, must on no account run 
counter to each other. The General Will of the Ummat, if if is for the 
general, good, must think in the same terms as Allah bats already, ordained. 
If the general will is in right direction and for the right .cause, then it can 
never go contrary ./to the, dictates, of the Quran, ‘ nThere; is, therefore, 
hardly any difference in the Will, of Allah and the . General Will of the 
Ummat as .conceived and . interpreted- above. But human, knowledge 
is imperfect. Hence the imperative and inevitable necessity of Divine 
Guidance. 
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ANGLO-EGYPTIAN CRISIS. 1951. 

{ 

The whole of the Middle East has turned to be a very rich reservoir 
of Petroleum. But the political and economic progress of this tract had 
so long been hopelessly slow or none at all. Consequently the Middle 
East lured the eye of many. Earlier, this zone was prized by different 
world powers as strategic ; today, with it, oil has accentuated the already 
troubled atmosphere. The boiling cauldron of Middle Eastern oil creates 
fresh problems every now and then ; who knows that these bubbles won’t 
burst some day. The throes of Israel still haunt living memory and the 
wrongs done upon a people might not be so easily forgotten and forgiven 
Time would give none a respite. A rising storm is in the offing. The 
Iranians’ disaffection towards the Western world is only simmering beneath 
the oil surface. The injustices of 1911 are being attempted to be made 
right in Libya but there too, in place of the Italian Fascism, lurks the 
fear of economic tutelage. (1) The French Protectorates in Algeria, 
Tunis and Moroco are only resting on the surface of an impatient volcano. 
The 30 million Berbers are tired with the land of equality and fraternity, 
i.e., France. The Eritreans’ fate has become the plaything of the U. K. 
U. S., and the Ethiopians. The Italian Somaliland was not thought fit 
to achieve independence before ten years. In this atmosphere of naked 
land grabbing and subtle domination, a major crisis on Egypt and the 
allied problems hinges on the Allied powers’ Middle Eastern defence plan 
as a big crevice wholly dangerous for the democratic world. 

The crisis opens with the difference of contracting powers of Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of 1936. “ When British diplomacy, with its native love 
of compromise, wishes to retain the substance of control while conceding 
the shadow of independence, it is apt to resort to the method of a treaty. 
This was the solution adopted not only in Iraq, but also in attempting to 
settle the Irish question. The difficulty is to find a formula reconcilling 
the requirements of the one party and the national susceptibilities of the 
other. ” (2) Orabi movement might have furnished a pretext for British 
intervention in Egypt to restore peace and order. But this self-imposed 
mission did not end even after the war of 1914-18. The Egyptians 
thought some noble gesture from the British Government, would be for- 
thcoming as a reward of their total help to Britain in War and repudiation 
of Turkish sovereignty but instead, came the naked grip of protectorate. 
The easy going Egyptians, so long amiable and well meaning, were roused 
to consciousness in the face of a national danger and tried to undo the 
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protectorate. “ But- m 1919 and the succeeding years they had acquired 
experience which gave them a sternness of purpose, a unity, a concentra- 
tion and a mercilessness which were not created by Zaghlul and marshalled 
by his organization but of which he was the mouthpiece and the instru- 
ment and, in the face of the enemy, the leader. ” (3), 

Lord Llyod says on the occasion “ on the one side stood the British 
control armed with sufficient power and backed by sufficient force to 
enable it to carry on the Government of Egypt should it so decide. On 
the other side stood the party of Independence which had profited by 

years of pre-occupied in-attention ** On the failure of 

the Milnor mission, Britain formally declared the independence , of Egypt 
on certain qualifications. This had failed to meet the acceptance of the 
Egyptian nationalist politicians. After a period of long drawn-out shop- 
keeper's higgling, when Italian aggression in Ethiopea created a danger 
zone, the United voice of the Egyptian politicians was appeased by the 
treaty of 1936. Britain recognised with much reluctance her own pro- 
fession about the Independence of Egypt that she made in 1922. The 
independence was bound by the Four main hurdles such as (l) Britain’s 
right to maintain a garrison of 10,000 troops and, 400, aircrafts m .the 
Suez Canal, (2) the right to use Alexandria and Port Sai’d as naval bases, 
(3) the right of using Egyptian soil in times of war or threats of war, (4) 
joint administration of the Sudan with a view to concede progressively the 
greatest amount of self-determination to the Sudanese. It was also 
agreed that after 20 years this treaty should be replaced by another under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. However, amendments could be 
made after lep years by mutual negotiations. ^ 

In world War II, the Egyptians contributed their might to, the cause 
of allied victory. But for their calm and quiet endeavour - to allied cause 
in the face of strong Axis provocations, the war in the middle cast would 
have turned otherwise. With the conclusion of v> ar, the Egyptians- led 
by the wafdists, proceeded with their unredeemed national 'interests still 
at stake under the 1936 treaty. In 1946 Sidky-Bcvin consultation opened 
and negotiations dragged on indefinitely to the disillusionment of the 
Egyptians, and subsequently much commotion was created which disturbed 
the internal situation in Egypt as a result of which Nokrashy Pasha the 
then Premier and the leader of the Muslim brotherhood, Hasan Banna, 
wefu killed by assassins. As the negotiation fell through on the per* 
sistentrbigh-handed attitude of the British politicians, Mr. Bcvin made 
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it clear that now British proposals being rejected by Egypt, His Majesty’s 
Government stood by the 1936 treaty. (4) On July 11, 1947 the Egyp- 
tian Government submitted a note to the Security Council asking them 
to direct under article 35 and 37 of U. N. Charter (1) The total and 
immediate evacuation of all British troops from Egypt including the 
Sudan (2) Termination of the present administrative regime in the 
Sudan. ” 

It stated that British troops were “ maintained in Egyptian territo- 
ries against the unanimous will of the people ” and this act in peace 
time constituted “ an offence to its dignity, a hindrance to its normal 
developement as well as the infringement of the fundamental principles 
of sovereign equality and of the U. N. Charter. ” It mentioned the 
•* unwarranted occupation of Egypt in 1882 ” by Britain 'and “forcing 
upon Egypt their partner-ship in the administration of the Sudan ” and 
“ instigating and encouraging artificial seperatist movement ’ 3 . (5) On 
August 13, 1947 the Security Council continued the hearing of the 
Egyptian case without coming to any decision and it was postponed 
for the next month. But it was left in the cold storage of the U. N. 
archives. 

The Egyptians were very much concerned with the sad fate of the 
Palestine Arabs. They knew full well the stand taken by the powers 
specially Britain ; but for their active connivance and patronage the 
birth of Islael would have been a far cry. The pitiable fate of the Arab 
refugees cut to the quick the lacerated feeling of the Egyptians. The 
Arab world and its inmates, from the Pasha down to the man on the street, 
could not but resent bitterly this high handed piece of injustice forcibly 
perpetrated on the Arub soil by the big policy makers for ulterior designs. 
That a serious reaction would set in motion a major upheaval is but too 
natural. From the dock worker in the Suez Canal to the high ranking 
Government officials and ministers and also the King gradually assumed 
a grim determination to do or die. . : . _ ■ ■ 

The crisis opened with the painstaking search conducted by Egyptian 
Customs Officials of all ships passing through the Suez Canal to detect 
contrabands bound for Haifa, as a state of emergency did not as yet cease 
to operate in Egypt. On occassions, it proved much vexatious for the 
shipowners and too ruinous for the economy of Islael, as the Pipe line 
from Iraq now ceased to operate, this practically led to a deadlock in the 
•Haifa, refinery - - • 
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While the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute over the control of the industry 
had reached the most critical phase and British military inters entionin the 
Abbadan refinery was expected too imminent, the Egyptians placed 
their two most outstanding disputes for discussion iu the Parliament. 
The abrogation of the 1936 treaty despite loud British protests, was 
carried through unanimously in the parliament and got assent of 
the crown in no time. Nahas stood as the patriot as he stood on so 
many previous occasions but never with such a complete satisfaction of 
all sections and parties and last of all the throne. The whole country 
was fretting with spite and hatred for the Britishers. The country-wide 
demonstrations and organised non-co-operation and boycotting of all 
that was British manifested the grim determination of the nation. The 
London papers described this sudden move by the Egyptian Government 
as prompted by events in Persia which contention the Egyptian minister 
for Interior, Seraj-Din Pasha in a statement categorically denied. He 
asserted that the last November’s speech of the kingTroin the throne had 
anticipated such a step before anything had happened in Persia. (6) 

As regards the justifiability of the Egyptian movement we may quote 
the statement made by Charles Malik, Lebanese minister in Washington, 
while addressing the Syrian and Lebanese clubs at Albania: “Egypt desires 
that the principle of sovereign equality consecrated in the U. N. Charter 
be as much applicable to her as to any , other nation. This ,is absolutely 
just. She wants to play as original, as effective and as independent a role 
in the delcnce and development of the Near-East as her position and 
resources entitle her to do.” (7) 

On October 13, 1951 the U. S. A., Britain, France and Turkey invited 
Egypt to join the Middle East Defence Organisation. The proposal 
stressed the need for protection of the Suez Canai Zone subject to the 
decision of the proposed Middle East command when formed. (8) 

Simultaneously a. note from Britain described the Sudan 1 problem a* 3 
“purely British affair.” (9) 

In the heat of discussion that followed in the Egyptian political circles 
the four power note for the Middle Eastern Command was simply rejected 
by the Egyptian Cabinet. 

The crisis ripened when the British Government expressed its deter* 
mination to go ahead with the security measures in the Canai Zcm c ^ 
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also the Sudan by heavy concentration of forces. The unilateral cancella- 
tion of the Anglo-Egyptiau treaty of 1936 was simply ignored by the 
British Government. The Egyptians are now up for the defence of their 
Fatherland from external threat and pacific resistance against and non- 
co-operation with the British forces of occupation. 

“The British troops have taken over Suez Railway station and Railway 
shops. Steel helmeted Egyptian police threw tear gas bombs on a great 
crowd of students and workers trying to force their way through the 
centre of Cairo towards the District where the British and American 
embassies are situated.” (October 23, 1951 — Reuter). 

On the same date the Sudanese constitutional commission redrafted a 
cable to the U. N. asking for an international Commission to govern the 
Sudan until its future is decided. (10) 

These moves and countermoves on both the Anglo-Egyptian sides 
might at any moment lead to a general conflagration in the Middle East. 
In 1920 the Egyptian affairs were concern of the Egyptians and Britain 
but in 1951 they have turned into matters of world diplomacy. 

There is no denying the fact that a political vacuum exists in the Middle 
East and can be filled up by Russia in no time. To start strong Middle 
East command is a necessity but that one without Egypt is a day dream. 
If Middle Eastern Security is the common problem, then Britain should 
not have persisted in weakening Egyptian position in the Sudan. The 
unity of the Nile valley is decidedly to the best advantage of a rising 
Egypt, to play an active part in the Middle Eastern Defence. To deny 
her right over the Sudan and ask her to save the Middle East is pre- 
posterous. 

As regards the justifiability of Egyptian stand over the Sudan, there 
might be a great prejudice in many minds. Britain apparently pleads for 
the self-determination of the Sudanese while, it seems, as if,- Egypt wants 
to grab the Sudan and deny her independence. But actually the situation 
is quite the opposite. Britain is apprehensive of the nationalism in 
Egypt and she was not satisfied with creating a storm centre in Israel. 
She wants a weak link at the back of Egypt which might be pulled at 
any emergency. Britain’s fifty years stand in the Middle East clearly 
proves her unbecoming design in weakening the rising Arab World by 
parcelling it into a conglomeration of petty Sheikhdoms , turning them 
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into a ring oft 'protectorates to remain eternally- in a medieval si 
backwardness and playing them the empire’s- lackey whenever and 
ever occasion demanded. An independent Sudan t without Egyptian 
is too weak while Egypt without Sudan is truncated- With the nord' 
crown of Egypt and the full fledged co-operation « of the Egyptians . 
Sudan can shake of her political and economic serfdom in no time. I‘ 
Faruq, in a speech from 'the throne on November 14,1946 empha: 
the fact “that Egypt regarded the' Sudan as a brother state, and oi^ 
Egypt’s 1 first aims would be to develop their 'interests and prepare 
for self-government as soon as possible.” (11) ' ' 1 1 
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The Sudan is a cotton belt producing long staple, cotton, If Egyri 
cotton market is closed for Britain the Sudan could be expected, to suj 
her need. In the middle of Africa^ their .runs a Muslim* inhabited 
whose liberation might be taken in hand if the Sudan as a part o 
Egyptian Common- Wealth touches those regions! The Sudan with t 
millon people (two third Arab, one third African," almost all Musi 
forebodes a future. In 1821 the Fung dynasty fell before Muham 
Aii, the founder of the present dynasty of Egyptian Kings and the w 
of Egypt and the Sudan were united under one Crown. With the C* 
movement in 1882, purely anti-Turkish and the undesirable and ill 
British intervention Egypt fell; the Sudan under the Mahdi accummulf^ 
power to resist possible foreign intervention. But "Gordon’s despief 
failure and consequent loss of life puzzled the British interventionist^ 
some 12 years. Lord Kitchener re-occupied the Sudan with ‘Egyptian 
in 1898 and the Anglo-Egyptian condominium was declared in 1899 
on confirmed by the treaty of 1936. As a matter of right the Egyd 
sovereign appoints the Governor-General of the Sudan on the recomn 
dation of the British Government. The domination of Britain id 
Sudan afTairs was always resented by the Egyptians and they were pa 
iug for the termination of British control there. In support of] 
Egyptian claim ( these grounds were put forward- (12). ,(i) Historic! 
Egypt and the Sudan form one entity and not two, (ii) Geography] 
made these two. units not only contiguous but one. Demographicj 
religion and culture made the two peoples the same, (iii) Econoroj 
these two Units ii so much intcr-related and inter-twined that seter; 
would only injure both to an irreparable extent, Now as Egypt] 
abrogated the two treaties, legally the Sudan goes back to £g)P 
Sovereignty (kept in suspension only for the intervening period; 
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inatter of inalienable right; as it had been before -1882 unless decided 
otherwise by His Majesty’s Egyptian Government. 

. As it stands Britain loses her legal right on the Sudan. She might 
be retaining; occupation by force of arms but it is out and out a case of 
aggression on her part. The Security Council failed in the past to give 
these problems a solution but this neglect might cause an irreparable 
breach in future for the order and tranquility of the whole Middle East. 
It is a matter between the Egyptians and the Sudanese, and Britain’s 
role as a third party even ceases with the annulment of the said treaties. 
If there be any need for any neutral party, it is not Britain but 
the U. N. to work as an Umpire. These countries are tired 
of these self-imposed trustees. They deserve a simple “ get out ” or 
“ Quit ” bid. Today Sudan is a developing country ; in the north politi- 
cal agitation is intenselfor Sudanse independence and unity with the Arab 
League. The two main political parties are the Ashigga and the Umma 
led by Ismail-El-Ashari and Abdur Rahman-El-Mahdi respectively. The 
former is supporter of the Unity of the Nile valley and the latter for self- 
determination but not after independence from British control. That 
Sudanese are ripe for independence is no denying. But whether they should 
be' made to submit under the Egyptian crown in a commonwealth or 
allowed let alone is to be decided by the adults of the Sudan. There 
The British have got no say. 

As for the canal question, Egypt’s demand is wholly correct. Article 
ll of 1936 treaty says “ In view of the fact that the Suez canal, while 
being an integral part of Egypt, is a universal means of communi- 
cation, as also an essential means' of communication between the 
different parts of the British Empire, His Majesty the King, of Egypt 
until such time as the contracting parties agree that the Egyytian 
Army is in a position by its own resources to ensure security of the naviga- 
tion of the canal, authorises His Majesty the King and Emperor to 

station forces, in the Egyptian - territory in the. vicinity of the canal. 

The presence of these forces shall not constitute in any manner, an occu- 
pation and will no way prejudice the sovereign rights of Egypt,” 

But after the termination of this treaty with Egypt’s reluctance to be 
a party to it; and -Britain’s. insistence to fulfil the agreement naturally 
infringes the sovereign rights of Egypt. Egypt is a sovereign state and the 
canal is an integral part of it. So long Egypt felt the necessity of associa- 
tion with Britain and the stationing of troops Had been justified. But 
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now after abrogation of the said treaty Britain has 'got no locus standi. 
As for example, the Straits of Dardanelles, Marmora and Bosphorus have 
become part and parcel of Turkey by the Montreux convention of 1936 
inspite of their being no less international ; Turkey conducts passage in 
peace or war under certain restrictions. If similar obligation is entrusted 
to Egypt by the Nations, Britain’s occupation there becomes superfluous 
and prejudicial. Egypt can consider a convention like that of the 
Montreux only after the canal zone is completely evacuated. To put 
pressure on Egypt to join the middle Eastern Command while the canal 
is under foreign occupation is like putting cart before the horse. Accord* 
ing to the pronouncement of the Egyptian Cabinet in last, October 
Egyptian sovereignty is more important to her than the security of the 
Middle East. 

Egypt might not be fully capable to counter British military might but 
her people are now too conscious to forget the wrong done to her. A 
single Egyptian life lost in a British shot is sufficient to undo clause 8 of 
the 1936 treaty. “ The presence of these forces shall not constitute in any 
manner an occupation and in no way prejudice the sovereignty right of 
Egypt.” Egyptian civilian life is at stake before the British bayonet ; 
civil administration is being disturbed by British soldiers. ' Are these not 
“ sufficient to constitute a breach of the 1936 Treaty on which Britain still 
stands? As a reprisal, if British interest is encroached upon by the Egyp- 
tian mob despite stringent policy measures, who knows that a so-called 
Police action would not be taken by Britain. Hostility of 20 million Arabs 
plus the whole Arab World means the boon for Russia. Neither Turkey 
nor Israel is sufficient to be counted for middle-eastern security in the 
face of a sweeping popular antipathy in the Arab world- Here the pres- 
tige of Britian is at the lowest ebb. 

Rcfereuce ; 

No. 1 Geneva, October 12, 1951 (Reuter)— Egypt accuses Britain 
trying to take over Libya financially and politically. Kemal Salint-Bcy 
said to the U N. O. Libyan council here “ Britain’s offer to 1 meet Libyan 
deficits was dangerous to Libyan independence *\ * 

No. 2. Gathornc Hardly (3rd edition) International Affairs, page 235. 

No. 3. Amine Yousuf Bey— Independent Egypt (1st edition) p- 71 • 

No. 4. Hansard, Cammons, 15-5-1947. 

<No, $. The Times, 12-7-47. ... 
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ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION IN EUROPE . 

Its spread and influence 

,< O r ! I 

Preamble 

Europe had already attracted the attention of the Arabs who repeatedly 
(650, 659, 672-7 A. D.) hammered at the gates of Constantinople, but in 
vain. , Baffled in the East, they diverted their attention to the West. In 
711-2 A. C. the Visigothic kingdom' of Spain fell before the onslaught of 
Tariq. Most of his followers being Moors or Berbers or North Africa, the 
wounderful Islamic civilization that developed in Western Europe is called 
the Moorish civilization. 

Shortly afterwards the Moors crossed over the Pyrenese in 718 or 719 
A. C. and before 733 A. C. half of France was under their heels. In 827- 
873 A. D., they captured Sicily and Magna Grecia of Southern part of Italy 
and repeatedly invaded Rome and northern Italy, pope John VIII paid 
them regular tribute for 2 years A band of free-booters enterd Switzer- 
land and for 75 years held the passes of the Alps. But by 759 C. E. they 
were driven out of France and by 1492 C. E. from Spain. About the 
middle of the eleventh century, they were expelled from southern Italy by 
the Normans who also seized Sicily between 1060 and 1090 A. D. 

Importance 

Thus ended the Muslim domination in Western Europe. But the extra- 
ordinary impetus given by the Moorish kingdoms of southern Europe to 
scientific enquiry, historical research, spread of commerce, perfection of in- 
dustry and social and economic development of every thing connected with 
daily happiness and comfort of mankind, did not end with the destruction 
of their rule. 

In the tenth century when the darkest age prevailed in Europe, when 
even necessary learning was banished from every part of it, even from 
Constantinople from the time of Leo the Isurian (719 A. D.), it received a 
cordial welcome only in Spain. “Arts, Literaure and Science prospered, 
as they then prospered nowhere else in Europe (Lane-Poolc, Moors t n 
Spain)**. As a matter of fact, Muslims left the European nations far behind 
in this respect. It was the introduction of Arabian manners that led to the 
resurgence of human reason in general in Europe. But for the explict tn* 
flucncc on European languages, literature and sciences, the conquest and 
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centuries ”, says Gibbon, “ not a single discovery was made to exalt the 
dignity or increase the happiness of mankind {Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire , Volume VI).” While Christian Europe thus slowly sank 
in a state of increasing ineptitude (Singer) Moslem Spain and Sicily, 
which had absorved the relics of Greek culture, produced a wealth of 
literature which reached its zenith from the ninth to the end of the twelfth 
century. The Latin translation of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates that 
was taught at Chartres in 991 A. D. was most likely obtained from the 
Arabs. 

Christian Scholar of Moorish Universities 

“ From the barbarism of the native people of Europe who could 
scarcely be said to have emerged from the savage state, living in wooden 
hovels and trodding upon dirty straws, miserably fed on beans, vetches, 
even the bark of trees— it is pleasant,” says Draper, “ To turn to the 
South> West corner of the continent {Intellectual Development in Europe , 
Vol. II)” where the Moors had developed a brilliant, but transient 
civilization. While in Christian Europe the life of the Princes depended 
on the doubtful treatment of the quacks and rites of the clergy, even Lady 
doctors were not unknown In Cordova. “ Mathematics, Astronomy 
and Botany, History, Philosophy and Jurisprudence were to be mastered 
in Spain, and Spain alone ” (Lane-Poole). The princes of France and 
Castile for many generations obtained their training in Iberia. ” Students 
flocked from France, Germany and England ” and every other part of 
Europe “ to drink from the fountain of learning which flowed only in the 
cities of the Moors ” (Lane-Poole). “ It was from her ” says Dr. Arnold 
“ that Christian Scholars received what of Greek philosophy and Science 
they had to stimulate their mental activity upto the time of the Rennais- 
sance ” {Preaching of Islam). Gradually these scholars assumed a leading 
part in the intellectual sphere of Europe and acquainted the Europeans 
with unprecedented learning and culture of the Moslems of Spain. 

” The Christian West was in fact ripe for the germination and 
vigorous growth of Arabic culture which appeared as a constellation in 
the South of Spain. The rays of intellectual light came to Europe at an 
opportune moment in its declension and despite the prevailing bigotry in 
Christendom, the culture of the Cordovan Caliphate gradually overcame 
many objections, and obstructions and its intellectual heritage became that 
of Europe generally” (Dr. Cambell, Arabian Medicine , Vol. I). 
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Being close to Rome the refined and luxurious citizens of Sicily exerted 
similar influence on the ferocious Berbers who had inherited the cruel and 
shameless sins of the Caesars. Though less distinguished and shortlived, 
it was most beneficial and civilizing. 

Mo/urabs 

When the Arabs mastered the learning of the Greeks and after deve- 
loping it in every respect opened its gates to Europe, Spain was naturally 
the first to receive and spread it. Spainish Christians were their first and 
principal disciples. The educated Mozarabs (would-be Arabs or Ara- 
bicized Christians) were acquainted with Latin as well as Arabic. But the 
vast majority of the people were illiterate. Writing in Latin alphabet is 
cumbersome compared to Arabic; Latin literature was also not then very 
attractive and writing books in Arabic was less costly than in Latin. So 
the few Mozarabs who knew how to read and write preferred the former 
to the latter. They devoted themselves so much to learning Arabic and 
Arab manners that they forgot their own laws and language. “By the 
tenth century the whole basis of life throughout Spain was profusely in- 
fluenced by Islam: with the capture of Toledo ( I OSS) that influence spread 
to the rest of Europe (Arnold and Guillame; Legacy of Islam).” “From 
the Pjrenees had passed forth an influence which had infected all the 
learned men of Europe” (Draper: Intellectual Development in Europe, 
Vo I. II). 

Many Latin works contain marginal notes in Arabic. Alvaro, Bishop 
of Cordova, chided the Mozarabs for their preference of Arabic poetry and 
fables to the religious instructions of the Holy Fathers. In 1049 C.E. the 
cannons of the Spanish Council had to be translated into Arabic for the 
Bishops and the clergy, so forgetful had they become of their own language 
(Joseph Hell, Arab Civilization). In the twelfth century the John of Seville 
translated the Quran itself for the convenience of the Mozarabs. 

Aiton Bishop of Vitch, Lufit of Barcelona and Joseph, the teacher of 
the Archbishop of Rheims were the principal scholars of this period. They 
were all well-versed in Mathematics and Astronomy. 

Mozarab Migration 

The tenth century was the age of the ‘Mulukut-tawaif’ or petty King- 
doms in Spain. Though the court of Seville was not less brilliant than it 
was a century ago, the Muslim Kingdoms now became a prey to Chris- 
tian invasions. At the fall of the Caliphate the Christians inherited at 
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least a part of its culture. The cultural influence of the Muslims increased 

in propoprtion to the diminution of their political power. The Mozarab 

migration under the Almoravides and Almohades, particularly between 
1090 and 1146 C.E. led to the spread of Arab civilization. Almost simub 
taneousty with the manifestation of this religious intolerance for the first 
time in the history of Muslim Spain the monks of Cluny were also seized 
with the same spirit. After the death of rebellious Cid when Ximena 
was forced to leave Valencia the Mozarabs finding it impossible to live 
there left for Castile by hundreds. Similar migrations followed from seve- 
ral other places. 


The Mozarabs carried with them several styles of Architecture, method 
of dress-making, a few Muslim customs and proverbs like quen dens sohet, 
eni sit bita requics , qui dios mantenga, etc. 

Christian occupation 

The practical legacy of Spanish Muslim culture, however, was spread 
throughout the country by the Christian conquerors and the Jews io the 
first half of the thirteenth century. The reconquest brought many Muslim 
artisans under Christian domination. The capture of Toledo 11035) 
opened the door of Arab learning to entire Europe. It spread rapidly 
with the fall of Cordova (1236), Valencia (1238) and Seville (1248). 

The wars with the Christians of the North gradually drove the Mus- 
lims to the further south. Finally, their empire was limited to the king- 
dom of Granada. But this did not interfere with the intellectual contact 
between the. two great antagonistic creeds of the world. Every fresh 
conquest of Muslim cultural centre brought fresh books into Christian 
hands and these were . not allowed to remain untouched in the aimirahs 
The kings of Castile used to give special encouragement to the study of 
Arabic works. Alphonso VI, was a Christian only in name. He was so 
much imbued with the superior culture of Islam that he declared himself 
to be “ the king of two religions” Alphonso V. (1252-84) played the role 
of the greatest patron for the spread of Muslim learning in Christian 
Spain. Under 'bis personal supervision voluminous collections like the 
Lapidary Lebro de los Juegos and cantigus de sonta were compiled. 

Much of the materials of these works were borrowed from Arabic works 

obtained through the Jews. 


Wandering Scholars. • . i-m 

Before the court translators the noble task of the spread of ArabtsO 

‘ in Europe was undertaken by the wander.ng scholars. It were the eccfca- 
asitlcs who derived the greatest benefit from Arab learning and sue. 
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Though highly antagonistic in religion and tradition, they were the main 
bearers of Moorish civilization to the nations of Northern Europe. Strange 
as it may appear, they had the monopoly of education in Christendom 
in the middle ages. So sooner or later those with genius amongst them 
could not but he dissatisfied with the ignorance and unreasonableness 
of the Popes. No wonder therefore, that they would be attracted towards 
the higher science and would become its torch-bearers. 

The georaphical position of Spain was particularly favourable for the 
spread of Arabian culture in the West. “The Spanish Universities were 
filled with ecclesiastics from many parts of Europe” (Draper). Some of 
them belonged to the monastic orders. Both Bruno and Savonarola were 
Dominicans. 

Lorrainese and Lutherangians 

In the tenth century Arabian Sciences penetrated into Lorrain and 
Lutherangin in consequence of which this region became a centre of 
scientific activity for the next two centuries. Among other cities of 
Lutherangia Lieze of Gorge and Cologne were the most fertile fields for 
the germination of Arabian learning. From Lorraine it radiated into 
other parts of Germany and was transported into England by men born 
or educated in Lorraine, Alfred, who translated a part of the De 
Plentis of Aristotle from the Arabic work of Nicholai of Damascus was 
an Englishman. The original in Greek is no longer available. His De 
Vegatabilicus was probably a translation of the work of Ishaq Ibn 
Hunayn. 

German Emperors 

( 

By the middle of the tenth century the cultural influence of Islam 
was clearly visible in the lands to the north of the Alps. Embassies 
were often exchanged between the German Kings of the North and 
Muslim Monarchs of Spain. Its influence on the 1 intellectual sphere was 
considerable. As early as 953 A. D. Otto the Great deputed John, a 
monk of Lutherangia, as his enovy^ to Cordova. He spent 3 years there 
in learning Arabic and “brought back with him 'scientific manuscripts. 
Thus did Spanish Arabic learning permeate all Western Europe”' (Hitti, 
History of the Arabs). After this there seems to have been a lull for 
a - few decades and it was not before the appearance of Gerbet that 
“ the Western caliphate began fundamentally to influence the whole edu- 
cational system of Europe” (Campbell). , 
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Early Italian Preachers 

The earliest Eastern influence is traced in the work of Donnalo 
(1913-70) “ a Jew of Otranto. He practised in southern Italy and studied 
the works of the Greeks and Arabs. In his book on Astrology (946) and 
in Antldo Orius (Materia Medica) he unquestionably drew on Arabic 

sources In addition to his Eastern travels, Donnalo travelled in 

the Italian peninsula and thereby in all probability spread a knowledge 
of Arabic science ” (Campbell). 

The next evidence of Arabic influence in Latin Europe is a Latin 
document on astrology written by Alcandrius (Alexander) in 930. There 
is evidence to show that it passed through Jewish hands. 

Gcrbcrt ( 

None of the early medieval European scholars obtained so great a 
celebrity as the famous Gerbert. The school of France, Germany and 
Italy having failed to quench the thirst for knowledge of this Acquitaniaa 
youngman of unknown parentage he came to Spain and visited its princi- 
pal cities. It was the tenth century when the Umayyad Caliphate in the 
West was at the hieght of its power and prosperity. Disgusted with pre- 
judices, barbarism, intolerance and intellectual degradation of Europe he 
atoncc became captivated by the superior culture of the Unique City of the 
then known woild. Enrolling himself as a student of the Universities of 
Cordova and Seville he became proficient in Astronomy, Mathematics and 
Physics. On his return from Andalusia he established schools in France 
and Germany. He could speak Arabic as fluently as a Saracen and with 
the help of a globe brought from Cordova ’aught astronomy and geogra- 
phy to thousands of students who flocked to him. 

There can be no doubt that Gerbert obtained all his knowledge from 
the Arabs. According to William of Molmcsbury it “was stolen from the 
Saracens’*. He encouraged the use of Arabic numerals which gradually 
replace the ugly Roman system in Europe. He suggested a translation 
of an Arabic work on Astrolabe and his mathematical work seems to 
bean outgrowth of his studies in Arabized Spain. Though in the c>es 
of c\ery educated European Cordova was a sacred place, those who used 
to master Saracenic learning, were regarded by the common people as 
“Servants of Saian“. The extraordinary know ledge of Gerbert led them 
believe that he had surrendered himself to the Devil and had entered 
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into a contract with him. Hence they regarded him as a great sorcerer. 
His main centre of activity was Buhboi in Italy. Appointed at first 
Bishop ot Rheims, then of Ravcna he ascended the pulpit of the 
Holy Pope as Sylvester H (999). Some of his remarks and actions show 
how deeply he was influenced by the teaching and contact of the Arabs. 
“None at Rome" he used to say, “is literate enough to be a gate-keeper." 

He shuddered at the abominable sins, murders and bribery of the popes 

and exclaimed, “ Are these sinful, ignorant giants fit to be revered by the 
people as the Vicar of God”? Moving in the polygamous society of 
Cordova he did not forbid marriage or even bygamy of the clergy who 
were required to lead a celibate life, nor did he prevent them from taking 
meat. Leo, the papal legate, protested against the remarks of Gerbert, 
“Peter” said he, “is no doubt a gate-keeper, but of heaven.” He did not 
deny the corruption of the popes, but supported it saying that even Jesus 
had accepted presents from the wisemen. Instead of denouncing the 
crimes of the Popes he objected to their publicity and asked all to remem- 
ber that Ham was cursed for exposing the nakedness of his father. 
However wrong these arguments may be, they mark the beginning of tile 
victory of Muslcm sciences and morality in their long fight against the 
ignorance and corruption of Italy. 

From the actions of the new Pope it seemed as if the reformation 
would dawn centuries before the birth of Luther. But the Romans were 
not prepared to sacrifice their interests so readily. They rebelled and the 
Emperor Otto III who was at the root of Gerbert’s rise to the papal see 
had to take up arms to uphold the election. Though successful against 
open enemies, he could not save himself from the secret foes. To avenge 
her husband’s death Stephania did not hesitate to sacrifice even her chastity 
at the altar of the lust of the Emperor with a view to remove him by 
poison. He was soon followed to the grave by his faithful nominee who 
succumbed to slow poison (1003 A. D.). Thus unhappily ended the first 
attempt to introduce Arab learning into Europe two hundred years before 
the appointed time. 

Post-Gerbert Scholars : 

After- Gerbert appears Herman the cripple (1013-54) of Riehenan in 

Switzerland. His “works on Mathematics and Astrology display 

distinct evidence of Arabic influence” and he seems to have obtained the 
materials from wandering scholars like Ponnolo and Alcgndrius, 
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The process of Arabic infiltration is also seen in Liber Lapidun of 
Maimed of Anjou (1123) and in a poem named Afncer_ Floridus, attri- 
buted to Odo of Meune (D 1 161). 

Literary Pilgrims after Gerbert 

After half a century after the murder of Gerbert we again come across 
strong evidence of frequent literary pilgrimages to Spain. In the middle 
of the eleventh century Adlard’s friend and protector Peter the Venerable 
passed many years at Cordova. On his arrival there he found several 
educated Englishmen studying Astronomy. Of such literary pilgrims of 
the twelfth century Robert of Reading, Daniel Morley and William Shelly 
are very well-known. Amongst other Otto of Frisning deserve particular 
mention. All of them carried the elementary knowledge of .Mathematics, 
Physics, Astronomy, etc., to their motherland and spread it there. 

Just as the Arabs became acquainted with Greek sciences by means of 
systematic translation, by the same process Medieval Europe also now 
acquired the sicnccs of the Arabs. Arab learning came to a pause at the 
beginning of the twelfth century when it began to be circulated in Europe 
through Latin translations. Canstantino Africanus, a renegade Muslim, 
studied the Medical sciences of the Arabs for 30 years in the schools of 
Egypt, Bagdad and Babylon and conveyed his precious store to Salerno in 
Southern Italy. During his stay at the monastery of Monte Casino (I070-S7 
C. E.) he translated many Arabic works into Latin. Full of mistakes though 
they are, the credit of sowing the rare seeds oF Greek knowledg on the un« 
fertile soil of Europe for the first time goes to him. It is through him that 
the West became acquainted with the works of the Arabs, in consequence 
of which Medicine and philosophy gained a new impetus. His works 
were regarded as authoritative and used in Europe long after the death 
of Gerard of Cremona (1187) and his influence was noticeable in the 
writings of Richardus and Gibbcrtus Angliccr and several other physi- 
cians of the early thirteenth century. Another student of Arab medical 
school was Patras Alphanso, a converted Spanish Jew and God-son of 
Alphanso VII (born 1062). Appointed as the physician of Henry I, he 
went to England and was the first to disseminate Muslim culture there. 

(n collaboration with Walcher, the Principal abbot of Melbourne, he 
translated the astronomical work of Alphanso the Wise which was based 
on Arabic sources and also a few books on Mathematics. They 
found lots of scholars to follow their noble example, 



Mosque-Library of Toledo 

After the destruction of Cordova by the Berbers, Toledo became the 
greatest centre of Islamic culture in the West. Its capture by Christians 
brought the western scholars into more intimate contact with Arabian 
learning. The mosque library of Toledo which fell into their hands 
became a constant resort of scholars. Latin students who came to visit 
the place marvelled at the relics of the Arab civilisation and devoted 
themselves to the study of Arabian arts. Their principal teachers where 
the native Jews and Mozarabs. 

College of Translators at Toledo 

To quench the thirst philosophical knowledge of the West Archbi- 
shop Raymond established a translators’ college at Toledo in 1130 C. E. 
at the direction of Archdeacon Domeniea Gundisalvas (Gonzales) with 
the example af Baitul-Hikmah of Begdad before him. Being a French- 
man, his translating movement became the source of all medical and 
scientific knowledge of the Europeans in the Middle Ages. Translation 
into Latin of all ancient works which the Muslims had rendered into 
Arabic lying before, continued at Toledo for upwards a century. 

The Jews knew Hebrew, Arabic and Spanish and sometimes spoke in 
Latin. Hence they were the principal translators. Successive translators 
appeared at Toledo from 1135-1284 A. D. With the assistance or Johanes 
Ben David, Avendeath (Ibn-Daud) translated all the older philosophical 
works of the Arabs. He was also responsible for translating several 
astronomical, astrological and mathematical books from Arabic. 

Scholars from every country of Europe used to come to Toledo. 
From the British Isles came Michael Scott the Magician, Robert of 
Chester (Robert De Retines or Robert Augiicus) and Adelard of Bath. 
Their tricks and adventures to obtain a copy of the Latin translation 
of Aristotle find a vivid description in “The Legacy of Isarel.” 

Adelard visited Tarsus, Antioch, Egypt, Sicily and Spain and 
mastered the astronimical and mathematical works of the Arabs, about 
1100 A. D. when he is known to have been at Toledo. After his return to 
England in 1 126 C. E. he published a Latin translation of the astronomi- 
cal Tables of Almajrit which was based on IChawarizmi and contained 
a reference to sine. In 1130 C. E. he rendered Euclid into. Latin from 
Arabic. He also compiled a summum of Arabian sciences and translated 



a few of their works relating to Mathematics and Astronomy, thereby 
heading the long list of the Arabists 

Avcndeath (John of Seville or Johanes Hispalenns) was a renegade Jew 
Under Raymond he translated between 1135 and 1153 C E the mathcmati 
cal, astronomical, astrological, medical and philosophical works respcc 
lively of ANFargani, Abu Nasar Al-kindi, Ben Gubircl and Al-Gazah Of 
these the astronomical treatise of Al Fargani was the most important 
Translated from the work of Jahja Ibn-Batrik under the denomination of 
Scretun Secretonum Plulosophorus it was soon rc-lranslated in most 
European vernaculars Used in compiling chap books this treatise on 
Alchemy, Physiognomy and popular Medicine “exercised great influence 
on Roger Bacon ” The credit, however, does not seem to belong solely 
to John There are reasons to think that he used to translate Arabic 
works into his native Castilian from which they were again rendered 
into Latin by a companion of his 

In 1141-3 Robert de Retines assisted by Human of Dalmatia com- 
pleted the first Latin translation of the Quran for Peter the Venerable 
He also translated the Algebra of Khwarizmi mto Latin in 1145 C C 

1 his great translating movement drew its main inspiration and en- 
couragement from Frederick Barbarossa of Germany and Frederick 11 
of Sicily both of whom had Arabian leanings and tendencies. Several 
translators were m receipt of help from Barbarossa who in 1170 A D 
sent Gerard of Cremona to Toledo for translating the Canon of Avicenna 
A translator of rate activity he rendered into Latin for the most part 
between 1170 and 1187 C E. some seventy Arabic works including 
Ptolemy, Galen, Rliazcs (Ar-Razi) and Albucas»s He eould not probably 
complete the translation of the Canon which was continued by Gerard 
of Sabbionctta in the early twelfth century al the order of Frederick 11 

Amongst others who worked strenuously to p~ss on the Arab.c heri- 
tage to Latin Europe arc Marcu* of Toledo (1200) and Doncnuo 
Gonzales The former translated some works of Gutcn, Jtippou ues and 
Jotuumlus, while the latter of Aristotle aad Avicenna 

Michael Scott (1170-1236) "as one of the tyunders of Ulm 
Avcrrocism Before h.s appointment as astrologer to Frederick U. )< 
had studied in Spun He went to Toledo ut *217 A D and translated 
ihc astronomical work (4/-//u><./«) of AMMruji. Aristotle * 
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Slunda with annotations of lbn Rushd and several other books. Like 
the two Gerards lie too carried his knowledge to Europe. 

Herman the German visited Toledo between 1240-50. He was a 
teacher of Roger Bacon. He translated a few works of al-Farabi and 
Aristotle, while Arnold of Villanova translated the important writings 
of lbn Sina, Al-Kindi and Ibn-Zuhr. 

Among other translators Canon Mark, a contemporary of Gerard, 
Ruphin of Alexandria in Italy, Campano of Novaba, Plato of Trivoli 
Simon of Jcnoa, Jew Abraham of Tortosa, astrologer of Frederick II and 
Berenger of Valencia deserve special mention. 

Before the thirteenth century was over Arabian Philosophy and 
sciences were thus transmitted to Europe through systematic translations 
and the work of Spain as an intermediary came to an end. “The intel- 
lectual avenue leading from tile Portals of Toledo through the Pyrenncs 
wound its way through Provence and the Alpine Passes into Lorraine, 
Germany and Central Europe as well as across the channel into England” 
(Hilti, History of the Arabs). 

Centres in France 

There were also several centres in southern France for the dissem- 
ination of Arabian culture. On the basis of the astronomical Tables of 
Toledo, Raymond prepared his tables at Marseilles in 1240 A. D. 
Herman of Dalmatia completed his translation of the Planisphaeritun of 
Ptolemy as edited by Almajriti at Tolousc in 1143 A. D. Abraham-ben- 
Ejra, commentator of the Bible (D. 1267) translated the commentary of 
Khwarizmi by Al-Beruni at Narbounne. Fie also translated two works 
on Astrology by his co-religionist Ma’sha Allah of the East (d.815). 
Montpellier was the principal centre in France in the fourteenth century 
for the study of Medicine and Astronomy which were, needless to say, 
mainly based on Arabian sources. 

Several Spanish monks lived in the famous monastery of Cluny in 
eastern France. It was an important centre in the twelfth century for 
the diffusion of Arabian learning. Peter the Hermit, was the abbot of 
this monastery. He went to Toledo in 1142 C. E. It was for him that 
the Quran was first translated into Latin so as to enable him to ascertain 
its weak points for carrying on propaganda against Islam. He was also 
liable for the publication of several anti-lslamic treatises. 
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The Crusades 

The Crusades were also partly responsible for creating interest in 
Arabic and other Islamic languages among the missionaries. Prior to 
this none knew Arabic outside the countries of Islam.' Military cam- 
paigns in the East made Christian scholars sensible to the necessity of 
learning Arabic. Due to the failure of the Crusades intelligent men like 
Raymond Lull of Catalonia (1235-1315) came to believe that it was im- 
possible to subdue the Muslims by sheer brute force, that Islam was to 
be conqeured by a peaceful crusade by persuading the Muslims to change 
their religion for Christianity. For this purpose it was necessary to 
cultivate Eastern learning and to use that as a weapon in this new cru- 
sade. With a view to impart training to the missionaries to be sent to 
the Muslims and Jews a school was established at Toledo for the first 
time in 1250 at the direction of the ‘Order of the Preachers’ for the study 
of Eastern lores. Raymond Martin, a contemporary of St. Thomas was 
its principal scholar. In 1276 C. E. he founded a monastic college at 
Miramar. It was probably through his influence that in the Ecclesias- 
tical Council of Vienna in 1311 C. E. a resolution was adopted for the 
creation of the Chairs of Arabic and Tartar languages in the universities 
of Paris, Louverc and Salamanca. But the result of these endeavours 
did not lead so much to the expansion of Eastern studies as to the exten- 
sion of geographical knowledge. 

The contribution of the Crusades in spreading Arab civilisation i> a 
matter of controversy. According to Lc Clcrc, the contact of the Arabs 
with Southern Italy and the Crusades contributed to the spread of Arab- 
ian culture generally in Western Europe, whereas Fricrnl attributes this 
largely to the Umayyad Caliphs of Spain. Hilti, Max Mayor Hop and 
the contributor to the Historians* History of the World at>o hold the 
latter view. Stephen of Egypt obtained his cductation in Saicrno and 
Sicily and in 1127 C. E. translated the important medical treatise or Al* 
Majuzi About 1247 an Arabic manuscript of Sirrul-Asrar (secret of 
secrets) came into the hands of Phillip of Tripoli. Rendered by him into 
Latin this Pscudo-Aristolalian work became the most popular book to- 
wards the end of the Middle Ages. The only other important transla- 
tion during the crusading epoch is the Liber Hegalit or Kttabul Makki. 

Arabian nunour. 

But however scant) the direct inilucncc of the CtaijJe r may be in 
spreading Arab learning m Europe, its. indirevt rc*uIU .ue considerable. 
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The crusaders were undoubtedly influenced by the medical and philoso- 
phical doctrines of the Arabians and some of the Eastern views on 
Astrology were carried to the Latin Wesi in this way and incorporated 
by the Latin writers in their works. An excellent example of this 
method of extending Arabian culture are the works of Herman the Cripple. 
The Arabian rumours that drifted over portions of western Europe were 
in no small measure the direct result of the information brought home 
by the returning barons and their followers. 

The Arab conquest of Sicily in the ninth century and the Muslim 
domination of the island until it was overrun by the Normans in the 
eleventh, would explain the Arabic tradition of this part of Europe, and 
also the vague Arabian rumours that reached even as far north as Swit- 
zerland. The close contact between the Latins and Arabians in Spain 
in the seventh century onwards, would account for some of the rumours 
that penetrated into the heart of the European West (Campbell). 

A rich literature in legends grew out of these rumours, those relat- 
ing to Charlemagne being very famous. The story of his incognito visit 
to Palestine and victorious march through Arabia and his consulting 
Arabian Physicians were evidently due to his diplomatic connection 
with the Eastern Caliph and his invasions of Muslim Spain at the insti- 
gation of his friend, Al-Harun. 

The doctrine of the four elements which was accepted in the Latin 
West before its impregnation with Arabian modes of thought evidently 
reached there through this process. Even the description of heaven and 
hell as given by Dante might have been obtained in this way. 

Sicily 

Sicily stands next to Spain in diffusing Arab culture. It was through 
this .centre that the translations of Greek works received by Al-Mamun 
from Constantinople are said to have reached Salerno and Latin West. 
Muslim civilisation spread to France and Italy both from Spain and Sicily. 
The activity of Donalo in this connection in Italy has already been 
mentioned. It is quite likely that this was not an isolated instance and 
that . he had many followers whose works or names have not survived the 
political upheavals of that battle-field of all nations. 

Shortly after the completion of Norman conquest (1091) Sicily again 
b?cqme an active centre for the dissemination of Arabian civilisation, A§ 
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the junction of two different cultures its suitability to serve as the inter- 
mediary for the export of ancient and medieval lore was very natural. The 
Norman kings from Roger I to William II (1167-89) and Manfred as well 
as Charles I of Anjou {.invited learned men to Palermo irrespective of 
religion and language. Arab poets and geographers adorned its court 
during the Norman regime as well as in that of Frederick II. Among its 
inhabitants the Greeks and the Muslims spoke in Arabic, while a section 
of the schoalars knew Latin. This facilitated translation. 

Eugene of Palermo was well-versed both in Arabic and Latin. With 
his assistance Al-Afajast was first translated directly from Greek about 
1160 C. E. It was only through his translation from Arabic that the 
Optics of Ptolemo has been preserved, the original Greek being irretrie- 
vably lost. He also translated “ Kalifah wa Damnali ” into Greek. 

The Jews of Sicily also actively participated in this important transla- 
tion work like their brethren in Spain. Of them Farragut of Sirgcnt 
and Moses of Palermo are noteworthey. Their work was chiefly confined 
to the translation of the astronomical ,and medical productions of the 
Greeks and Arabs into Latin. In 1279 A. D. Faraz ben Salim, translated 
the medical encyclopaedia {Al-ffawi) of Razi (Rhazes) under the patronage 
of Charles I of Anjou. It was the first principal work on Medicine 
translated into Latin. Though several Greek and Arabic treatises were 
later on translated more accurately at Toledo, me translations nude 
in Sicily being the first, possess special value. Besides Sicily southern 
Italy was also in the hands of the Normans. Hence they held the advan- 
tage of transmitting Arab civilisation to the Italian Pcnninsula and 
Central Europe. 

Frederick II 

The greatest preacher of Arab civilisation in Europe was, however. 
Emperor Frederick II (1212-50). “ He diffused the learning of the Arab* 
throughout Europe (E. P. Scott, Moorish Empire in Europe, Vol. Ml ")■ 
His astrologer and interpreter Theodore of Antioch translated into Latin 
an Arabic work dealing with hawking. It i* the first modern natural 
history. He also composed a book on Hygiene for the Emperor on the 
basis or Sirmr Asrar After travelling in S>ria and Fgypt Leonardo 
Fibonacci, the first Christian Algcbrist, dedicated to the Emperor a book 
cn square numbers. 

But the most brilliant luminary in the court of Frederick II, was the 
famous Michael Scott. He was (he first to translate Ibn-Ruvhd 
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greatly influenced the European philosophers. Besides translating several 
works of Aristotle he also compiled a Latin summary of De Animal ibis 
with the commentary of Ibn-Sina and named it Abbreviate ( i.c ., Abridged 
Avincenna.) From 1220 to 1236 he set the exemple of Muslim sciences 
in Sicily and Italy. His mausoleum in the monastery of Melrose still 
attracts the admiring atte ntion of every educated passer-by. 

Centres in Northern Italy 

Several translators worked also in northern Italy. Burgundio of 
Pisa translated (1130) ten books of Galen, but Ecarsius of Pistora only 
one (1200). Bonacosa, a renegade Jew, translated the Colligest of Ibn- 
Rushd at Pandua, while Pararvisius, aided by Jacob, the Jew, translated 
the Taysir of Ibn-Zuhrat Veniece. 

Unknown translators 

Besides these, the time and place of many other translators like David 
Harmonius have not yet been ascertained. A good many translators did 
not publish their names at all. Most of the translations of Chemical 
works belong to this category. 

Later translators 

The Arabic Sciences and Medicine being thus completely won and 
spread in Europe the * Period of Translation ’ came to a close techni- 
cally at the death of Farragut in 1285 A. D. But as a matter of 
fact the translation work continued till the middle of the seventeenth 
century almost unabated. Andrea Alphago of Baluno in Italy (1520) 
translated the biographical dictionary of Ibn-QiftI basides a few works 
of Galen, Abu-Sina, Ibn-Rushd and Johannes Serapion. In 1664 A. D. 
Piyare Yattier of Orleans published a Latin rendering of the work of ‘Abdur 
Rahman on music and the Pyramids. Many translators flourished even 
thereafter and the work is still going on without any possibility of every 
coming to an end, as new books are being constantly discovered or 
brought to the notice of the Orientalists from the shelves where they have 
been lying neglected for centuries. 

Influence in European vocabulary 

In the Dark Age there was no direct communication between Latin 
Europe and Byzantium, the Greek capital. The Greek culture in Italy 
and Sicily consequently suffered a rapid decline, so much so that in 1360 
A. D. Petrarch could not name even 10 persons who knew Greek, 
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Under the circumstances for want of appropriate Latin synonyms the 
translators substituted the original Arabic words in Latin characters. 
The use of Alchemy, alcohol, cipher, elixir and many other words thus 
came to be introduced into the vocabulary of Europe and arc still in use. 

Arabo-Scholasfie Revival 

The period of translation was followed by the Scholastic period when 
the Arabian teaching was transmitted first by the mystics and then by the 
systematisers. The material conveyed to the Latin West through transla- 
tion caused a re-awakening in the intellectual outlook in the thirteenth 
century which has rightly been termed, as “ the age of Arabo-Scholastic 
Revival ** and “ one of the greatest epochs in human history ”• The 
impulse to this intellectual activity was derived in the main from the 
Arabian writers ” and Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon were the emi- 
nent types of Arabo-Scholastics of the period who “ derived the basis of 
their learning from Arabian sources (Campbell) 

The Mystics 

The ‘Age of the Mystics’ produced early thinkings like “ Huge of St. 
Victor (1095-1141) who based his theories on drifting Arabian rumours, 
Bernard Sylvestris (c. 1156) who drew on Herman the Cripple, and Hildc* 
gard who depended on Sylvestris and other writings that showed Arabian 
influence which the doctrines of macrocosm and microcosm were mystically 

treated and reached its culmination in the works of 

Dante (1265-1327) " who further developed the theory of four elements. 

The Systematisers 

A class of teachers systematically arranged the vast material obtained 
from Arabian sources so as to make it more readily accessible in accord- 
ance with spiritual truth as they realised it. The foremost among them 
were Alexander of Halle (1245), Robert Crossctcste (1255), St. Thomas 
Acquinas (1225-74), Albertus Magnus (1 193 1290), Roger Bacon 0214- 
94), Arnold of Villanova (1235-1320) and Peter of Abano (12501320). 

All the scientific treatises of Albertus were based on the Arab.c 
translations of Aristotle's books, real and fictitious. Father of modern 
reasoning and Pioneer of scientific research “Roger Bacon was a diwiplc 
of the Arabs (M. N. Roy, Historical RoU of Islam)." Whatever Creek 
learning he received, was through the Arab Philosophers and ScicntuU. 
Fully conversant with Greek, Hebrew and Arabic he received Ms kno** 
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ledge of the spectacles from the work of Ibn-al-Haitham (Alhazen). 
Indirectly he was also highly indebted to Robert Grosettes-te, the Arabist. 
He introduced the system of examination (which had been found among 
the 'Arabs) in the university of Paris and improved the University of 
Oxford. He spent 75 thousand dollars in collecting rare books and 
instruments and continued his researches for 40 years. As a reward he 
was thrown into prison as a ‘Sorcerer’ and he breatherd his last shortly 
after his release ten years afterwards. His life amply illustrates the truth 
that ‘-the Christian West not only accepted, but extended and deve- 
loped the Muslim Sciences that came into its hands (Joseph Hell, Arab 
Civilization ).” 


Commerce : 

Another potential source for the spread of Arab civilisation was the 
Arabian commerce which extended from the Azores to the Far East and 
from Scandinavia to the Lake Chad. No other nation produced so fine 
and excellent goods the Muslims. No other country was so enriched 
by the gifts of nature as the Moorish Spain whose fairs were visited by 
merchants even from Russia and Iceland. Their products were highly in 
demand in Europe, and the ports of Spain, Sicily, Egypt and the Levant 
used to remain filled with traders from Greece and Italy. The intelligent 
section of the Christians thus came in direct touch with the extraordinary 
civilisation of the Moors and they carried it far and wide. 


Universities 

The universities were the main centres which influenced the trend of 

thought. “There were many translations (as shown above) of even later 

date which were widely used in the universities, especially in those of 
northern Italy and France. Botany, Zoology, Physics and Alchemy 
followed the line of Goraco-Arabic tradition entirely (Arnold and Guil- 
laume, Legacy of Islam),” Astronomy, Mathematics and Medicine not 
excepted. In Padua, Bologa, Paris and Montpellier only the works of 
classical writers at last obtained in Latin were taught. Roger Bacon, 
Albertus Magnus and other eminent scholars expounded the scientific 
and philosophical works of the Arabian masters. The knowledge they 
imparted to students of different countries was in turn carried to their 
places of birth. 
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The Jews 

The principal preachers of Moorish civilisation were the ever-oppressed 
and now-oppressing Jews. Highly educated they stood second m educa- 
tion and culture only to the Muslims By their joint efforts schools were 
founded at Ban, Salerno, Torentum and other places When there was 
no writing material in Europe Bartholo Cause named 4000 Jewish scholars 
of Spain, France, Italy and other regions which came directly under the 
influence of Arab civilisation In versatility and scholarship they were 
in no way inferior to the Moors at the zenith of their glory “Jewish 
learning and Jewish genius contributed very largely to that bright, but 
transient civilisation which radiated from Toledo and Cordova and exer- 
cised so salutary influence upon the belief of Europe (Right Hon’ble Lecky, 
Rationalism in Europe ) ** 

Greater than any other Jewish scholar of the Golden Age was Musa 
bin Mayraun or Maimonides His literary work definitely commenced 
at Fez (1160-5) under the guidance of a Muslim named Abdul Arab tbn 
Muisha Like many others of his class he turned a Muslim and became 
court physician to Saladin the Great Arabic* translations formed the 
sole basis of his works which greatly influenced the medical sciences of 
Europe like those of Ibn-Rushd Translated from Arabic into Hebrew 
and Latin they were attentively studied by Christian scholastics It was 
mainly through his books that Jewish thought reached other nations 
upul the eighteenth century, their far-reaching effects being more evident 
m Jewish than Christian circles Modern critics have delected his 
influence in the works of Albertus Magnus, his antagonist Duns Scotus, 
Spinoza and even Dante Many of his methods of treatment arc still in 
use (Hitti) 

The Jews took a leading part in the translating movement at Toledo 
All Arabic works containing real or scicnufic knowledge were translated 
into Hebrew by them Having thus acquired the inestimable treasure of 
Arab lore they spread it every where. 

From the tenth to the sixteenth century the commerce of Asm* Europe 
and Africa was practically m their hands They were coveted as ph>»i» 
cians in many courts of Europe Numbers of them had settled in I ranee, 
Italy and Portug il. They had acquired ascendancy n I'rovacc and 
Lanbucdoc from before. The facilities they uved to get did not end 
with the termination of Muslim rule there There were J«w»h 
mcnbia Leon. Narboumc, Orcasonne. Avignon aud Mo itjxl! cr. tf e 
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letter being a very big one. In the tenth and eleventh centuries most 
of the professional medical men at Montpellier were Arabs and Jews. 

Being thus scattered in all lands and still maintaniing a close touch 
with one another, the Jews, were in an advantageous position for pre- 
serving the invaluable lore and sciences of the Arabs and diffusing 
the same for the benefit of future generations. Else all the discoveries 
and inventions of Arab genius would have disappeared with their ex- 
pulsion from Spain. It was mainly through the Jews that the Christian 
West became acquainted with Greek Sciences carefully preserved by 
the Muslims. 

Banished from Iberia (1413) they took the works of Aristotle and 
Ibn-Rushd with them to the Latin West. By securing appointments in 
Salerno and other medical schools of Europe they disseminated the 
Greco-Arab learning there. This is why in countries like Italy where 
the Jews or their descendants settled, intellectual inspiration came earlier 
than elsewhere in Europe —a fact which shows that much of the credit 
for spreading Arab literature and sciences really belongs of them. 
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X ' «iL ^ y '^ri jjl olj!^, t\~tj j — L n 1^50 

a^JL .^_jUijA »-^H \jr* y~j* JL^ / *J 

s-i > , L*y jj I <^a^.U jUj .^Li- 3 J* 13 u -1 lx < y 
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^ lu}\^ \ 3_y JcJj cr! 4 j jby 

O Uij.*. sSjI-J jjl q**j5 4 -*-' -2_ Csjj q\>> 

vJCil cUijI jjicL.jj-rP -- C-..J i.jL» o~iV' 

4 ->~ (** il ^ J? <s~y~* j l .f y -cSLj JJ jy* Jl ykw 

ut* y^P S (i 1 ^ 

cr'y ^Cij'jj! oUUi ^il yP d_ ^ (£_ 


->-** OjZ~lj wV^ ^~ul jj \ O ^5oj» 

-- <Sjl - Lr~ cfbJl ^ 


lo ‘ 


q^ji' 


JJ ! o* 

~ ^ q^> Jjl dj- 45 " yS~ U>k ol ^ 

- ^ ® 1 — J J 1 (SSi j~r* 


uH- ! or J '' -y il 


a .5i 


? c 'V‘i u'~'* v ^li J " v-S* A-p Oj-r^ ^ jj I 

iXO** ^li -2-J- 0 cn ^Lr^ ' JJ 1 - 4? jiy c!)Lj~* — Ob tT OU 

Kj^i -Cl L_ y-1 ^ yf ^b . ly UJU yy IljI oljlJU j J,lk J 
- J~* _,*5 ^ *2— ^~p = ^C jjl yCJ _ LC lL_c 

-: ^_^-C 

c^j lj i jji c^y-L — -i- 1 ^- *ojiiuv <{£j ly qiw^, <ju ^ ^ 

CTt^ 1 -^1 >~Cl \jj-t 3_4.4.?=W 0^-^ -Lj-J JJ^q> 

S~^~ J " > '- ) * 1 _q*“ .‘-^ cjli ‘-C_~» jj’ ly |j jj> 

i-Cl ci^rP <£^j~* - o* Olj C-^-J jjl C 

cl.Oj-'.s ^ L'J,. _ bT a.i cjT jjl {Li \jjjf IwJj^ 

j j r!r z^i ^ o j l?=*v ti jJ j^. jJ !Jj c-sj ^ <— -f. 

°J^ °J OJ^L uf_q ^ jjl jfy* 

O m ^ s ' °J / x4 J 

a - jf 

-s^Oj^ ^?-j 4 y jji y dL-aUj^^.k qj ^y, d j 

y uu _y^ qu «jcl k_ ^ ^l yj , 

-; ^_i^c .j ^jiy _ ^ 4j q^y ^y 6 Uj^.k oj 
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OL)Jl£-b _ pijS' j ^ (_j4^ «bij^— k” 

l^ 4 *~S~. y '^— c^r* jf '-fjL* jf id. trl -oJ L- <T Ij-* 
il **Aj id_ lt! ^1 tr* - 

Aju3 jA tjQ (Jj* C»jUc« jjf wJLJl 

*£_ jr* J^vyf*-* c!_ _ 1 gy* tf ^_.j 3 S’ ^ t_53u S' tr-l 

<j^ <£—J** L ~G^'* if Wf t ~- ji Lrf £ Ojj^^j 

<<LT*4j aj I 4 J la. U^JL-roj/V 

^ oUij^-J>. aT~ ^a. J ^5^ y&ll* Aj £ jiU O^-f- Oj l~x. «u 

jjl Ojlii— ^lc \jT <bdj j « ,, a * y£*J — b-^ y;fO t_5jL. oA*X A^J t-» (j“l 

<y»U^ JJ 1 u^J ?b- tr 1 u^JJ si J- 3 f^J 

O^Jjb u ** c^-j oj ^yb f O^J Uj jib id- 0*1 _*f- id- 

A£jj~X - l^j U^y " j Ijj djJU^T i)j$". jJ °J jf- blljd* <-^ p- l >-* jjl 
Jj^_, c e I Ail (j-l _ l$j U$5j ijUj pi J* 6 fc~SV 

y j^a.^ f^li* jlf jbTjjl ^ jT-^j ^1 «^r s » o ^ 

,^^-ja jjl yb *iJj viu j5" u * 1 - d_Ajtf £_ JljjjU/ 
id- uri £_ o"^ ^ b.j^ <z. Ojd-dA VJ 

£* (JVJl jj! Jy ^ tri ‘-^~f* ^ ja £ Jy 

<-£**■ Aj ajli. OjIjsJ fU j£sj* jjl yb - Iaj y-ijj ‘r 1 ^* 

JJ 1 I ^- 3 *“^j ^ ^ id- OjH* 

(l^j J_*— *• Jj— *»■ <UU. b'lji^J «ii Ojd-ijj^" Ai^i— • 

OjU^i - LjJ U y^jl u* UJI aj ^7 b«J lu*. jC-l 4 j-i^ 

i l ^ r J u * JU-* liA v^-Ci urr . *-^. olA—. ji^ aT* 45^j 

- * L>*-» i-5o I ^ j»U tjs* «i)^— -JLji) JZ. c3* 

aldj^-k . lTjA JUJ ^ j»li IT j»ji (j-l jj ^ 

*d- ^yr* &*^*jr*Ji 1 - t^J A^fi >— < sf S" jV* 

^ aaJUi- £_ >y ‘jj ^Ci _ ^ ^ja J^j <L- jjl «£-„*rJ ^ 

wr 1 JJ* cr- -,j»J ^j>- ' J S I f* ^ — b V r-^ 

id.j* ji }?* ,-b. ^ Alyl £. *y 
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jf jf* Lh!JI1<jJ -<S C**«U*« <b* Diibu <=L_c ^ 


tH jf O^i'L- ^«l jjl _ bo jf oJ*z Vs. jf f&jj jf (Jjjl4rj2. tr I 
f (j^J <jb (Jj-^i^ £yb> t/'l - IoLj AZjf j> ^ 

ij^Sj s** '?. ' J t£) ^ ^-4 t5^v I «^v '“ J bsJt^ J~~ ^ JT 

- ^ {j4r^" ^f*. c£_ b _J"”" Ci**i 


t5^" iS tS'^j 1 -^ : - a - tS” (_$* b" ( -$4 I 2_ oUi Jj+»l 


UjJ ly ^1 ^5" <JJ H f| jJ k_tH o~> (jJ"jJ 

— (2 jf j b^J c^» j t)V-j (__j" o_j^j I (— -L*.j y (__^l _ lj Ij.^ 

b&J *— 5\J Lj b^ tb^b*. J Ijy'* *^r* b J2 b I 


t^r* (JJ 1 - 9 _9 (J 5, - ^4 9 cS" b^-9 1 ^ L&$f IJr$ e£L 

ijJbll _;jb ^1 b&j t— ^-J _ b&i if J.*?L. <^lf (J-"! ^ 4 i 

jjl I 4 J jb^^» C -^4 jJ 6 b 2 j^b.b Oj^jl (-^si 'ky* - I 4 J if if jyw 

(\ja d>UI J:> b' oLij ^ jU j _ I 4 J b" c£^.ta j c~*& s ■a“l 

tS’jbxbl (_iy .•.=» b^-^ iSjVs. (jliJiu U*. flm S' ji b ^ ^1 jjl 

bJ-l a_3 ^5^ lo <^4 J buJ b^ tj^J" us-* oUjI c_52)U jjl 

2 _ 6 ^j« _ 0 ~5" J4T j-*ij tS* t/y J (Tiy 2 - gf £- _ iyj.. <£ 4^ Jj 

^ Obi*^Aj IjU b^ 'Jj _3>A«»A o^f b j 3 

t£j I *X^J Li jJ I t?J yi 4 b-b^ clysj ^jj ^5~* oLi_j^*w=w 


‘^-Obi b" L^“l ^-S-j bwj”"” (j^J -c£L CS*^ t5* bi Is /-* S' (Jj-v?3 


^1 ^ 61 - >y lf*~* <jz* JUj 

ff j f ^4^ tJ^f- ti us-H . . Oj'f .s^tUt - I 4 J 6 jj*-* 

t W=.=> UjI u^j” oUi^b l h t^j ^4° ff °J *f o"L_j 

ff tj-v 3 ^ ^ I jfi tJ"^ J_J , ‘ , ' ?,= *" ^bi^b oj — b^,i L5vu; ^J 

j-f- o?r> ts*)" 4 J ^ ^ °jy e^t^ 1 “ ’<k_u 

^••*9^ ji ii ~i' Ojrf f^yf" b*«J"^ aj o~jf < ~5v?=4f' ^ 

Ol«^!W t^ 5 ^ lyJ J~~ _ l^j liU.j,A (_ibi^ (__5 Cj* 

^*«b*« i ^T _^i b ^*“1 ^•S'j J b^^l jJ” 

- U* j^T b" tT-bj 
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Oljjl _ 4 j tjU-jf j_u. «, ijU S"oU>j as" 

~L)i‘ j'j“ *4? <?'4 ■ Jl - U; & Ojjb OU JZ~\ cJf-l AS" i_b 

3- °J A > - 41 <bj. 5Vi s' k_U tjy (Jlj-ifl JU -fj 

(ji^3 fib*. ..a J'-.yl (jljj (jbji J\ *53^ (jlblljrr^* fibjlfi 

CiJJ O-' --S J'j*£» fi~ jb-ly ^3* _k_ y.1 UW -yil 
«jif ib.3; b_jj .-^ jy ^ sl oy ^ <yt-si£ j-i 

tW jl „ ^jf lT dlaUl 0 b-Jj— • 'y_ Ojbjji 

t/y" 1 y3i jvcj _ jo (_sj u s jiy 3_>yj 

j=f SJ aj jjl _^_ JU. y_ -j^ jjl _,S3_. Jlib j iSj-slr 1 . jjl 

jjl c£jlll Jlj ^£-1 jiT"! y_ Oj^j! - J^b- j5~ fib Jj — =~ JJ 

(^3 aIAjjj fi_~«A=b J" aJIj ^ ^—j| y3l fib. Jilj - 34 

a! b_j'jj-iiL <jk j— >» U-_» u j-ijl A**- _; fii.64 0.1 (A 

j jl r! y -iy L y v> jji - y ijj £.f bsy-* t— — -iji> aO*. 
cJj o“\£- tT jAil i, Ijs* tj=— oUsL. iz3j - 41 u*J 

X& i 1 a il jlCj 6 UU <£_ (£jjj£ ji v 5 " *^— 4t1 

L5^ < 2 _Jj ^Jl -K-jS’ - *J ^jtT* JjU Oj*r* 

- ^ bjJ oj _ IS' r*" ^ l^V^ - 

<f- L?* vj$ 

y»] c>.£j S ^ iSj!^ o^*^** 

tz) SL^ «jk d- <J>J'j ^jr* *-£»! - ^ J^j utW uT->* ^ 

,^50 fij'jli tsj; fibjlfi. J" iSjli. CJJ u-l - ;J; sr^ 

_ Uj ^jU. S' j-l ^ sb»j filljli jybl ^1 ,^.1 Ai^ 41 »I^Ja— *• *1 

. b. (jUfiL. 4 JI— ^5^ jb A-— ~jj\ ij\^-4 A*»l z\j*\ Jjl 

fib;— ol— -A) ^bijXA yf jjl b4j3^ <J -b" 3_IJ) jjl JJJ fi— l 1 trr* 
AT ui : Jib. ^j-fil fiX[t -b ^ iSjUi OL. - os« J ~^£- ‘3^ 

.J aT ^ uLI utJ - Uj ^ fibjA jib. ^ J-I bj u J j*~ 

- ijj i^f»— jj jiy- -c=. J 
i (jllii-. IT” * 1 (T 9 r ■*-— (J?!^-* * A • i. *~~~ 

- y.- u-r- -^J— y»J 0 a if fi,T-A-A J cTj) j-Jb-1 fijjb 
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0l-~*-.- Jj — ij^ 1 l*^"y (JC W J LyiS. I^J?.'~ t ~ V /\ /\ A—-« lj_»W Ij 1 

- ^rJ p^s: jtr*W b kS - W-* b c5jtc- 

cJbl* Ljj Lj-a-l ly-i Jj -a-3" l— - -jr 1 1~» .3"" c! j^ jjl (J-iLc 

- * diL. I i>-wl _ Lji (j-^ipcj Uj | 

l.rj _)[>£•* ^ — 3J j»j3^* l^. <Jljj‘lj j| jbAjL 
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- ^IfcOL* 
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^■9 *u- A , } *U_ 

olki^ (l$s gAjp j p-i*. S"' oljjU. £ jUI^ 

^ J S>- <_$* £>* j> OlisL. J" * J x 1 Jj £ 

- ^-3^ Cjtr 4 -S^l* £1 <^lkL, j*Lj J^>l ji _ I^J aUib J»U 

S' jLij^v*. _ Sjj az*Jj ^ olkL |«LL» £ 

-:<£_ *2 i-r— j a^s-i '€ ljj-» 3 

jj^j j~*\ 

(U* ucW oUil *j) Ijj-* 

. I . . 

‘l_jA oUi^l; **j) IJ^-i b 

. I 

\jj* JJ-^ 


Ijr* 0 ^ 0 ^~ 

\S S ^ IJj -^. w— cSjU- ^J-**'* cjllil— Jj’ 1 
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LjI il~~b J>_ , 0 -~; J (jLH„u oLi^L 

- sit* dL_ -~_ ^jiiJLj 


__-;U- * 1^ — <3 jJJLj* 
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J£5 £ SL *4^ u“ (jyi y J-ssilo. - Uj p^- <Z- Pri 

W '-<ji jjp s-<~> jU ^1 Ij^ oUJI^Jb . M 

- £4* U A 4-H J - tfT. * ltIj ^ OjjjT J --»^ _ (J aU; 

J/~ - S Jp—P' *1 ji aUj__i ^ j^j ^sy 

^4* t_/*^ ^ JL.1 ^j5~~ .aL*^. <^j! j-f- Jj _»T 

< 22 . O-^ jjl J^V* J^j-* ^-1 jjl 

U^j |j«r* oL*_)JI jjl i_T* ^)Xi A; 

{( - iS j j^j* *b 

- 4j ijT 

•Uljj «^_v4-^ ^t^yj ) U-a.3- j** -.%- > • <jl— !>. aS~ bj iS’ j*- Aj 

_.} jU* Axli i_ JUU* ^il; Jt* O-j-ji £_ aUj^ jjl . LfjA 
iS”* ^>»* ^L. t jyv* - (jlkL« _ L5”~ 4lill*J^ , j : — >• U^- 

- d£L *j * — - gy ^ ijj* 

jS' aLi_» ^ L j jUtw •cCi. j%jr cJj vlC.> q U ;1«« a5^^4J aj cJl* 

U^j- J LJ^ - ^r 1 >— *‘ , “^** 

j.u> _^j .r^** c~Si£ jS~ Ij j* (jL^JI^Jj ci_ trl - 

«-XjI >T* ,Jj {Jtfj ]j_ _j 4 ». £*m\ jjl I 4 J j*U^ i>" ^r-J *j jS' VljJr- 
«l^J ^ jUL-jj L. (i-Ux. oj IjJ liUJI £_ ji b ^C j j 
-tZ-jS' jjl Ii_b J jS~ <*Jjj*. { A^ ^ o^ 4 s&'~~^ 4 

- ti_j A u5*"j a5vjn jA _j5” j....> <juaL« •4j|_yi>Li ji 

*»li i 0 ^ •u k-14 ip~ ui; j»{ UU ^ ■o-lj j-5” Ijj- 4_ 

-U f i' Olf Jlr^l ii. oljil— 4y*- w -r- • J ~> x ^-£-P^‘ 

P~ J^*“ ^Jjr 4 (is—*" jljsl— fl -."^. ^-£! lT^* '^V 

i-l-..!si_jJ' jji ^-.Ip ‘U-P'j- -r^ ‘ J j-^'j * ^ 

jU» Ai ,.~ v*» jjl . l4jL»j*jj ir A-* i ^ 

^yj «£. JU ^* ^ 4 AP vio- jT v _j 7 jjl ^ XJy- *L. -r* * X ‘ - ’ 
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aL*. £_%. Axli (j5Cj _ jj.^ ^5" 

A^f* j5wJ JL. U> j A ! - ^rjr-l A_»i j i>.~i j.5~ (J U. ^ (J?jj\ 


V— — -N-W — 1 


~J 
J 

0> j 


A.J 


cupJt-s..* j.5 

W- ' ' 

JL-j^ <s2^ ~ u«"~* Lp" Aj.xhvw ^r-, _ ^„ 

A I aS~ 1-j.J ! A^*J j Ai G"* 1 ! A j _ b^"~* cv-^j jS ^A-c ^ A ^1 

^ a 


c> A lAv ^ Ij^ j A^a. a , .. 

bjJ j-'i 

A I t b 1 ju«pI?s^ Is" j ' 


k. crl - 


t" 1 *>\«i >5_J v<^ 


p.<V^vtvJ ^^<v4Wj) 

cJ jj I (jJ^Li 


ljUv]|^i.lj S~ 0 J * o^s^bt^ ^ AjT | ^c. A *\j b)j £ ? vlr> 

Aj j_j I .-^ Ujj ! v«A •— < JT~ (j-Ajj b a5"”” Ij l^.Pe<>-tv A 

k_ G"^ jj I LI (^p" Sr 1 ^: ojjA^w b - A 5 ^s^Ps*? pbUil 

yy l p— J S~ J <— J ^i*" J ^~~ ** G> J^~ 

cSk* I ^4^. A obi_J__^‘~' > - ? ~* A_5*"* At 1 — A. . j\ b _ ^tS" G - AjS' 

a 5 1-Ap) w*-*^*^ ^-w| |»A3 b A^** I 1 ^ 

Jj jtsj •Ir^S' i>— I Jji <jf <j>b>3n- _A.G*'^ A *3 A jA ,A_^ obiAb A 1 J o 


abiAb^b 6=~^ t -r“f' tfb- *C iSj^ A^.p^» jlkL. 

— A (jLojS* 11 Ai _v-- (_js^ I (j> b oIpcJ ^ Qjyl^.^ S' 


'&- 'jA 0^“jA j j i (jrri £• j p. ^ ^ AA^j b) j-f»- b 

i^»l £_ J tv=.=“ *J a 5^ l^J J»1 j-)i Aj ji I Jj^, jkA^i U _ b A J.5""" b^,j A Li 

^ S J3^ Oj^ *A~3 ^4 _w £_ tJj'f’ (J^r* b^f* S' j J-? 1 

'“- , jj)^yp olAi A b I {_^l — b ^jAJ I 

Aps> bs»- _ 1AA0 l A A- 1. ib .J c3_^i <A<*3^^u; I ^4P*- 

j5 ^Ja w 0^21.*^ ^3 b 5Cj I ^=». (J^ «Ao.P=^ I 

C^IH jS~ jtef \]jr> s &«* b jjl bA l^Jb y ; cSpS V ^ 2 (J iy 


^iA^lb jj| S'P 'S’ <Sj^ Ijj"* Aj^uj jlki« |j^w cjlbl^ 1 ' 

(J5-» (^aT (jj'b (_5" OjA^J (jb C^J - J4 j ^ \jj~* A_j-*.*tf^» jjl |j^ 

kl jp‘U- ^-5b ‘jl <-^ol Oibi^ „ (js^J ^5^, 

“ l ^' 

~ kl' (jA\3 2 
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0^ - !>* Jj** ^ H. (*^ cJj tT J^o _ <£.}U~, I U. £ £jy, 

£— 0_*c^V" U^* (J^ 3 ^-*1 «J (_5^_ <S^J iS ljs* j^—^k 

- (J^ t_~4 

£->->* UJl_>T Ij^, -^JU jjl <UJL ^ u ~* jjj ^ ^ 

4^**' (J& lS* l5" C 1H *L. r'.~^ — ^ S' qA |>* J-^U 

k_ lj^ o‘k -4? cJj '£ 2^ vl u .~* -uij 
eT {Jt 3 ijtr* (3^< ,_L£ ^jUiIm. - *S~ b^ {S* -rt 

(jtj ^A*» JJ b - (J^A ^ J^j 0^5^* 

- ^ «U ytU ^ j»^ b l^J tjz* ^-Sjl- t/'l Vlj <L~y\ 

t H l)U* 2 Jjf (jj4^ ^ ^ djM^ 

0-i (VJ ,j£j qy> lT Iajji jlT" LT ^aliJ u1 jj ^ trl 

- Uei^-j tf» IjlatJ u*^ JZ 0^-4^ 2^ JJ^ J^* i -*b* IT 

«J^£*. J^j' ^ {j+^* *£' Jf“ <2_ (jj-* 

jjl 4* U «JC»! o^>j - U^-j Ijlkj tr 1 

jj* ^1 a* 1 - J>* c~Xi ^ Ij^. ^ a-' 

g^-j J-J jjl «. b 4* ^ Ucj olf 2j** *J Cr^=^ ( jf £-J^* U 4 ' 

- y f 

y ^ - !y> *b'jj -Xsj~* c r^i irt O^b- v' 

^ J5 - " -t , r <j ^ «u*» j r u^ ,J ‘'f 0 ^r* “ d?^ ^ 

^ 4S. OV ^ ^ 

'<L- \jr I - 4^ (*s^ j-^ 3 tr^ £Z »VZjj~X <lj j* >y~~* jtil- 

ji^i jJ 1 dr* O^ij^i -^V- ci 1 ^ J* ^T ^1 ^ U- 

^4} Z- ltI y «±-t5V jJIjj X5j^~ 2} £ ^-4 J| • Alli <=■ ***** ^ 
g?Z y.}j £_ f;^ o D^bc^l tr^ - J L J^ , * S ^ J d^ 1 

/ **x* jji _ tjj ^Ui/t j\ <S^ <S \j~^y — 

2j} Jl OjJl& Ol ^<1 *^Jj~* - J^b» J* 

xSj~ aT 45 b" *JA~ c&s - 41 Utzi Z-J* 2-^ A > b 
A| jjl dt>e4< ^ bi*. l3 w bjl 0 +i b d"* 
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r J ^ oj^ £.o*\ ~ 1*j 4i Ud 

— ti-5 <iUi X_ «bS ^J j-l _ l^y Jt^ 

- b:^.r” ^j’L/ 

u* 4 i/^ li* jlkUjj! jj b Am £_ XL Jj jjl 
^ <j4r»6" ^Hjj d J -19 -?-j 4 £1 ->bJl crl 6 CJ _ jf 

a ^‘ ^Vv ^ ^4 jt JA9 j+~> £=ji J Ij J-a. 4bs^. jjl _ Js^jT 

» ^4f b &i j5vJ 4~~> L. UjI 0 l& jLkLw _ Uj ^l^u j f&lj £_ [i'^fS' 

- (j*} b O If- -b I ^jvj, j-js. b jj | 

^ (^b^* J O' 1 ’^ jlkl« jjl ji b (jlf^ 4 !^^. * 

<£T -5^ cJb-4 J (jrH -W=J^ ^J.1 b* XL 6 1-4 _ |Jj 

a J jjl - e£2_ X" U^^ji 4dl*^- c - £-s-4 (jf tjlki^ 

^J : J. 4 - jf X_>& X~ JL-iU j 

-:«£_ b^SCJ 

•AX”" tS^bi <X O^^ji ^4“ X- \jj* (jlkbw 

^"XL cH - 45" ^>V=w jb^s* 6 J Jl.j^ <-0’ Jbb t-5CU jjl 

£j_bwj.a> 4 j 4r l^J a.j ^ J,^.ib, 

— _P (_^:' g (j^v ^ (^4-i 5~~ \js* jjl b^ (_J“® U lbl-ui 

■P cH «J jjl b'U b^J X_^ J5«l 4 j _£_J 

&& Oj.9 £ Oyj-i 4 j Q^a** I - b5vb.&^ ji Axijw c^Siii 

£ | (V <1 ^ 4i« 4?si bf. - 44 ; J.5^ ^ b 4$Cli (^{bj 

U"1 - bj jS' 0 j±p[>^ ^ A$jam aj 4 J -i ,sL. (J^l (j^^J * <^ , 4A*« 

ls^ J-^ y. 4 <J^ 1 <Sty Obj|_tJ j.^. j5\& ^ L. jj £p.^ 

j4^ ^ (j^f-lj-^ - ^^4Ljb b"<d_jj4Lj2 XI crl - OUa-jj 

_ lg.j bjjfe ji ! J* XI '— bf- e4^c !>bv^ 

jl *ji~* o"> I^—jb"* v4 XI ^ 4 - ob-?* b-f*l c^o 

jjt - i-g-J jj- 4 l_t: jiv^l ^ C^-iJ - tgrj ^^"i” pi" 41 (---^ba 0 J _ l^J b AjS' 

- UJ b-UUU jb^ UJ| 
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&-ji “i 5 " k jj 1 (i$3 J4; *3; S' oils' a^iu. u.) 
o’ S' *&>? ^Uu jvCl . kJ (-S' 0 — . 4l~. ^-1 v= ij 
k"->* J j 03>i'-' Ijo-* j»~-^ ol - o"l l=S* iU Uji 

aLl o-L S~ eUi= 3 y~3- $3L» 3" o^-ol w jVJjJ 

aJh^L O^Lijjl IX" [»-^i-» ls-1 ji •UI* c j jlJJU Oj Ij-J V 

ji^i *— »jL«l (j»\ £_ aLijj^js. _ L-X JuJlJ _X~1 

HpH. oA jjl Do 4 £*-»> olki- j-p* jljji ^1 -*i.LX (*J-J jjl 
u5uil^-j jjl ( «— il ollLu (_jL,_yli^ J> 

- c^Sii. jS~ \jj^ jj\ - j\5jfef ol-is- 

(Jl-U* j t-Xaw j_j I j | jA*j l-^i ^aL X il*lla.L» 

- K* Cr 4 * IT ^XJ - £=. 

0_j^r> L- «j X U>* uXj o*^J -?; lir* 

X ^ y t Ajjyt 0*1 X_ _ bel^ ^ oUj Jf 

ll^X) jib £-Jj U -ixi^ oj _ L X lli-i 

( { iS <S OL^oJl^^i <L- aUlj^— 

_jX Oj^r" <L- iH vV*^ J <JL* {jt'J* jjl ( 

q*-4 oUL. j jU* o“^ *^X <L- Lj ^ lt*^» f“ 

^jUi _ l$J o^» -jjX* ^ v^' JL* 

t(~y> L ^ r * X. j-o - y 

JiIjuc > L »»l _ b!)VjX ij^ U i. X. •i> JU ** 4 *j^*“ 

- U^j oIa ^1 4j jijj fcT lj^» J4i 

k o-l u-<Sj o_ljj y- Jo^r 43 lj; oUy .J Sk- J u * 

.j-jii oL. jj J Ijjt, ^_Cl ^SL ol,lx.j_4>U. •■5li) t= . Jj -i S r^ 

tj-M Jkj LJjJ ^1 0^1 ^3^ S' U3 ^jjI &J~ Jji. »!P*-> JjU '-* 
vl - i^j S^ -- ■> 0 -;-* o^*" 1 o' L -’,—j -^^r* ^ *3 

- o $31- X. O'* ii 0^1 £ -k ‘ 0 r Ul 
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’ lj ' : *~ ^~— ^ L S' \jj~» ^b*jL - b a i— *Jj-w cj?=j j ^lj' J j I . -' 

Jf- JL ^jj-l (j;^ J^l _ l_^! Jjljj qIj 

laj jjl (Jj UjI S 0 S\ Ij j** _;iUv.jU ^ Ji v^j (J^j 

(T_b^ J <— _J V-Ijj ^-: ^ j) ‘Si - * Jjb j^l^o ^ki J I 

— C^ J Jj ^ urn ^1 c*_jk_^T 

- !>J» vb-l 

°J SS b ^ J.S. Li 4J jlUL, L_ oLJUa. ^'[j 

^ "^* J __7 J" ^Jj' 4 b <A — oLi _ L| J 
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I jj* aL5 6lj** li-J 'S *1} j* S** «LiMi£ iJSr * 4jUj 

jf' Oj3\jn~Z Oj±J 61 k_ *lj*l - Us^-j jUi^ S jA yfrL ^yti 

j_ U.U^> ^~Sj S oyy of *S~ \S aI^iJ SS£U± £*j* ^ j i^u. 

\S ^ 4 ^ ^ ^ _ 4 j 5 > *o i^>. 63** (ji s' 

& oys 61 Z-jf {♦i 15 6U <\J S i^j jS~ d\ - iSjSl 

jjl & c** li^b,^' \}j-* ^ S_)Jj"^ Ob LS^jJn 

« Ljj li&U. Ub oLi^L ,- l 

jjl - Lp ‘CoJJl IT tu-UUa* ^ ^jl^a ^1 S' \jj* *b~ jL 

S) «-t! ^ S? ii a^* OjS' jf- 6b S lt! ■ L H J r* (_r^" 6*^^ X 

l>- Ojs?^} ^1 - 4J c~ib y, JjlSU J}2L lt! & !jj- 

^1 «J ar. url Of (^3 J J <S ^ £S 

(£* £- - l^j o ji ijjL. £__ Ijj^ ^ (jlLi- 

‘J aT" .£_Cib jjl Aj_ {Jr ii jf iSjrii <->W‘}L. UT- Oj-j^'T tf lT 1 *=. 
ji £j-> u-l - u“J r 0 "^" v5 J* jUA- jjl yjj* aJ i)U / p 

(P* yf °jU<=a V'/ir 1 ■ J>® ji*?" Is- <£?£. J -'“"‘ 

— I JP (jccf* ^5” -‘J * '■ ‘ jjl - \S y j*^" iTl j— A 

jj f U jT bail jT Ij^ Ji oUaL. i. jjlj . l/lji /" uajl 

-: <i- tiSjA^ob^ .<£_ LjT’j _,J .Ujj-^- f 1 ^ 1 

w Vb L. Ajci aLi j5^ Ij^J i j » — « Ol— 

£_ Li A <jjj gij u-l ‘ L.J a i! J-J LI JJ S' ^ jjl 

£. jj 1 u - ^” ** j j1 iS" u j « 3 L. < r u-i aj ^ ^ 

IjJ' IajjI jiii j*lj* wCJ J j' lij V -L. 

iiLa 

( t-aLj Jjjjli aJ >■ - 

jv—t Jfc A jllii— jjl _l*J aL*a S' fLIAli jjr~-* JZ ^i 1 

- UI JW< A 
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lH r yi lTC'’* a 3 4.5 -£_ 4.J CjIj ^Cj 

-: <£-^$3 A^aiUa.^.^. ^3 ^ (Jj 2;rt 
^•arC 3^~ O^-tS-^l-w ^Xi I b^g-a. IS" obi 3j- m= “ (_ij 

UjJl j5" !j_wj 6 yr.-^^ (jl-ki^ b_ _ IgJ b-g.5"j C^ 1, 

ulgJ b 1^5”" 


r 


4 ^ <sy 4 ^ y ) 


pf®* 4 cH J^" ■^J *i 

_j5" a?s^j b J3J .5" y b -5 c£l 1-^5 (__jS"^ £S^Ss3v.. 

- c5_ bj ^ jLs j5"J,j jj jj. 5> ^xJbs p?=~» I5"p=>» (-Sol ^5v>- <-SCj I < 



ijy 

A 1 •• « V 1 * v 


bp (jsf-J pl\JI (J.j5 j-5"" ^S-- 1 " 1-^ l>3 °J (jro 4^1.^, (j-"l jj I 

Obo jjl^_ b*b ^ is" pf- L^l >5" abij^b -V**il 0 _p=i^ pO 


t -r^? E ' C ’ °- 1 bj (_C bj p. Xy ( — Cl pf* p j*bj Ipj {_$■&■ 

jj I dja b b jju bvA^> b ^5" y* ^ ^> >\5S-w L5" C— j b 

a-Prsj" j b j b b" ^ ba.*« (^" (—5" p p_ > I .} ^j.=>. j j I ^Pp> b»» U j-A opprA*u 

3_j3_P Jjl - <^i- b v »5"" ^ 4-SS=>» _p IS" pf* 1 — C I bj5 

^pj ^1 _ £_ IS bi jS" cj j^T i — SCJl ( — Cl _p psi Is" p=- jj oUlP 

b b la. U I xjf p5i b" jj-y®£ L^i J-Cali £*_ b U-J-* ( — Cj.5Ci^ 


4.5" 3 s Sb I Oj;> p5" 4^5" 4j (jy ■X^ U jjj b 

y I - j~* ^ b5^ lIO b" a bS"^ 1 __^5^l^ ^«» jx ^. tv J b (__)■" I ^ 0^*1 

P j I aC-j ^ ^.s" ^ a.5 Cj^> 5^" — ^JCJ l^j ^ uIa^tj j ^li Ajti <^Z.^ 

lj^»i) ^Aa*U*J 4 0>JJ^ 61 ( O Aj o>-i ^ uib:^ 

^SL Ijj- P r .5C^-j _ Lf" ( jn^J j.a lU L, 6 1 (Jj.5" 

— b»^?Ejs^.j jlyaa. j!T Ixj ali^b lj^-^ jX.X+vi b ^ ob «A.*j ^ 

p3 ^5" 6|j.^j| (j^l j_ji — ^^5" 4J*l_jj oS^L> ^ (J^b ^j.5 I Jj-> ali ol_^-^ 

- b. p5^^j‘ L, JT_ j_^| j.5" (_pb" ~L-u< 
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XL lt 1 ! jij*' X u~\ Aju S__ 2 U» j.a ^ Jjl X !L* 

^ 1*^ CrZ^ <=L-V-c- i,r^ £1 lj.r* olZi- jtjj 

yNjJ jjUk* U ^J _J J_Uy> ^-^1 X tr' a J ^ y'jti J* tr* 

XI (_r* jjl ^y 1 b&jjl -y^d **j %- -f- a?=jLo. -^ y J**V X uU yXf «j 
tr ' ■ •>» oi*j / iL 

(js*^*- 6Uil— jS~ \S 1$j (jUj jjl .. Ul^j I aj “j_ j^j'L X 

olS c/r 4 ^ 1 1*- ^ i “ u ~ (Jjl^ iSy** . o aa^ - 2f tr^ XI *J^ 

y" ijy y j x < — £*y _ uy <xij i y j_yy j\ 

^^bjt Ajljj jle- j-^ Aj ^2- l) 1*J - L?* J JlH 

(^-* Olil*j y _ 1£1 j <— Xj ; ^ CjVU* u^* 

j kjj>* jf Ojjjbji jjl XL <j*i jjl Ijj^ j«:..>jb A^tiUj- _ y?* J«4 

y~^j ij _ y^* ^jxj i_— aj y a ^ . o a^_ j»y j . jji _ lT* yy 

y»l jf* u£ A < ^y jy oVu \_iiik j_ y , 4 Ui-« y jii X iy 

tjv« ^bjl J*l2^ W-3J l^yj OJ A ^tiL^. {_£& ^ J 

yy cri Jy u-y XT oXL- y «u jy* cy cJj <j~\ yy-i 

jji yyi jj <y yy iy yy x o* 5 c^* 
^•^^•^xiouyjji uyy/ ai^i jS~ a^l^ali^b ^ — J 
a&vu. v> »— y y) - Vb_^y A_Y-i _y ci>^ X i*y 
lJj t5jl^ A -*^ J^y j fit (S <J~^ crl £j^-* ‘ — ^_j-l crly- 

lyuiyjii yT ij^, yi— j*b : jl j j 

jji jj:~j jy. y^i Obj ,, <l y ^y cy J <jr*^ > A (Jj)*j 

y ouu y ^jb y | ^ w- y y ) - ^ 

u>ji j A-i x j^xi y^-ju Ay aUij a_» w-~ 
^b^ uri - ^ a- 1 - 1 ^£.jik uyj-3 ^ X*-* JJ 1 Xj - X-V 

w_y y j yi*y y -=. -y 0 A ■ i - 

j$^ y oyj^ ju *j ja jj>y Aiuu y ^ ^ ur* c^j 1 * 
Ay iji j <y ■> uLx_y a*j iii.* j‘ ^ yy j£~** 

~^-\x\5L Vfjbi AI-lj ' — -Si A{ 1 
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yX oLj jjl yyf^p yX LX ^X X _>jU cy 

JUI b ali J^v-w-P- aX U-'-x ^/X' ■- ) ba JJ->«k jj.} Lf"b Cjbrjij 

IjJ tjU- 3J _^b AS£)U». - l^J Uj t_Jj.S 0) X J>M jj) _ IgJ £-J^.C. 


Cj^TS'r 2 -* J^art t_?^ ( - r t "5v <_A- J ClObSw... 

Aa Alj ,w Aj Ab 7=J*a \X *~ eOt b*»^*«l»» l^.?i<i.*u ^vj 

j*b b jXL- cZL *“•*?* t-P j?. Aa\o-w j* b 't'"?* W"* ‘^* J b^J °J ij'ri 

7yl ji ^Ui oik. oL^ai l_k c ^_ Cj — «< jj! - 1^.1 bj.J ^I^-j U j 

jSCJ Ijlpca k oU* LpW^ t — — b$j b& j I ^V=» bhjla 5" I ujb ^ -U-A-a. X 


J-iSj^.*-, ckal>- a.>. cL_ „*< iX _jf- k_ jjb jj' (jijj.j cijlp ^ Ais^«.*u 
— b*Jj»A ^ ^ * _J_5 ' ^' s - , Ob-w ^ y ^ \y^ X 

cL. Obk c£-» Oj-"sf — ’ y3j' > X- ^ | o • . (Ji^k-j A cj . ^ AAu> 

( Lj^-u. Ai kjOst ^aJ yy. I jX^-yX y_ y b j.j _ LJjX ^3 ^g.j Ab’ jm, 
■C|j-)I _ -^J l«-< ■$j*b»«i ^V* 3 X ci— b-w (^Li'l Aj _ b l^-J 1 — ^ j LpS.i'- jj! 

ali y _ (__/J lJ^ O 3J bb ob^ _)_?! — - jX~ 

.jjIu, ^_oU <-_r jJ j.f- - <j£J >— 5C>^ -w vbj J <Sjyi c^-Ji ^ 

-* ^ lz^.5vJ j) b _ yL.) oUj (Jf^y C^^kbi. Aj ol^ yj+*». aj ^ J J vA ?’ 


^ by C . •% » —' bi A^y yi k>\A^^4a« ^ ■■ b 

A3^)\.i'« yiy •5’j'bu/ !■«< JA2j<~^ p_ l_^wl jy I cjb-p- y Aj y ( ^L y d>jl\$ 

j5L& oJsX& ^vj t_ — <-yA> Aj -Ax.j S’ e yy~'^Cv ) I *>^ y X Cjl^J bia. 

y cJb>. Aa t£yy -yfy* ? XL trl jXyf <L? crk XL «bi jj-^i. 

k" b !;>. (^^5 AJ A^y- X XX ^ C '" > [*b ^ VL '_ < — 5vl^j JJ I jAfAi {_y>y aX 

it- Aib^k 

y\ yi XL * X\jjyj IjA bxb=*- cXL XL t3 bj e yX~ ji L AxJ XL tA"I 

jJ X X^X. ^ yH ' — — °bb J Ob'-~=>- < ^_ A5vk. oj ^■^-J f lp=i^_j (_j\^ 

jjSCj c Uj5^ jj ‘ (Jj--3 Ai?cJ id_ b -yX* y? z r^ i . yX~ jrl bj yy J ba _^j JJ I y i yyX 
(J^ y Aopj .fj * I jjl °bi J;^s-’ (jya 1 d_ t/’b - 1 . fr^jbj y (Jr"t 

« 1 * J * •». 

* * , 

^ Ajibs < Xj I ^ _jk (J - *’! b~~ (Jjj l^~a b~~ 
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Ur* O y rt*** jt*- a )j$ «— «»» <JU o^-^b IT jT-^j ijT *jb 

Jj { j U S' cJU £ q~\ u U-Tj j»JS ov Jb. k- u-S jjl 

-: L£* £L if Jtk IS& K L?ri' <s oJU jV 3 0*1 

< — _J - (jlj-xi^^jl^ ]j_ cry aS~ ’[$» gjj£ {Ju ° 

r ^-> wjl JT 0 U t_— £—ji y^~<£—jy ji xj 1— 

cr^ H. -/-r 1 <J*M jr^ uy jl - s~s* y czl y~ tjs* JJ^ 

<Z-jy* cry Oj^ JZ jj\ I4J jy oL«jV 

t$jy *-*y 0>* J* y U ->J j*A2*J (j— ^ 

y r J* ,^<2 — <& 2s^ 2}£ 

JUjA 

c)U.I OJ (jy* j»y£ «U J2 A q j . Alw • 1 ^f- <£_ <Jb>. ^ ^L. (^*1 

J 4^ *J 4 — *■ «n i— 53 _j^£. £-4 

Va 4 ! Ur* 0-«.xb ijT {I^lTT cr^ Ziy j*i j> 

- u y ot oj y i^ji^*. o^y jj v y y. ^ itejjj* 

cry Oy* ^ 01”-; <£_ 1^53 jib - 2 ?* ^ 4^ L b! bl* }b* 

^1 _ I4J IfCj^J 2 L Jj***' S~~T bT jC-l~ blf }b* 

<<- J>A J-J ^ vj <J^-j Ob Ob u ^l J_»5*" Ur* S 

i 0 4J ri A * t *^ cr' - ^’*4 <JjJc!_ ^>j -WXl lT^ 

^ _rfb jjl ^4^ ObL.1 1 j ^ 5 * jj::*" 3 -^ •4 lT J lTt 4 

y Jt-UjA Oy. JUT IT Jb*^ lt' - U 4J 2^^** «=■ cT*^ yy 
*r.l <L.Ojy'y 2 - 1 J-r- ** ^ bajU jU.^ Ob^^ 

IjU ljU ^>»u LTf^l Jblj^ j jljit tT JU.J* 

m £1 o (J-.T** 1 -i^r < O /* 3 <S 0^.1^ 

jjLjjji ^ui jjl bjJ ^ oy^ u>P ^ i/ 

,( - -SSL rf <4^ b'^J a * 4 1 ^ J/ 

aU- /* 2? Zy ~» ^ C^ - -w 
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‘bib b (J~l >_—=>• Jjl J 4 i ) I $ s' j j $ --^ {_A.J J.X_5 .5* J lya-a. 3 ^ (J\^| 

j“lj (3*4 J *■5^*1 — j*bi «d tJ 04 Xj I ^~ ■ I ** 0 ..i| j4 ^_ 5 ^* bb?“ 
xS <JI O' l.-w- i .< jboLi? j>U> 4.11 b* 4~> ,;*. Uj' Ida. ,j L>l ,-p 

w v ‘ ; * • [ “ * • v ^ v .> 

' — ^bc <jj - .r a L- _i* jj ojbb (j Lilia. (jb Uj-ga. L"* obi 

5 ^-^3 --w ! 3- "* 4 J " b*d — f S 4 bvj v43-^...5 ( 2 0 --* |^>. 

0 -j|ljj' Uj _5 <jKdG- jj J~>jjjj I liv^.d; 4 US X^a 0 jj-O& 

O'**' (j-d' 5 -r**— ^ ^ J-~ J Id _A jjf* b ^j-Obi S 5 4 j$ O-V 

^ -4j yX£_jiU - bV fbu ^ (J 'L-v ^p->*** 4*A^. ^ ^.w i — 3^J^> 

o ^b jS jL 5~ ^7^1 J - ^ j ^ 5~ ^ ^1 Jj^j 

O*** L?*" o"o*^ - 4 r* d lj j lJj- 3 X (j Id 4 ±3y^±f ^.Xj jU-*^ ,-w I jjl _ X 
(jjLoZi L5Lj 5«L* X ( - r'l jjl v b-» (j-'b 5* X^L-d oli 4.5" 

5 " jli _^**v-=>- _ij Usi- t «-j t — 5X I j»Dw jj i .-a. _ ^ j>^5"~ 4jjUj _j.3 

4jj b'^- jj (_r-b. 5~~ b l^x-j Ljj jf" t> jb 

Jf di'U 52 oli j^5. Jjl - bl o-b il j: b ^ l^; 

. jS^~ , S~ I -^— cjb^xj — b ^ j> U-J b .-*•* t— j > 1 j I ^.-y j >■ I (_J-*»X> 

o - ^ o^ >'r'^ ci^ >* b)l-b I jj ^ jj 

_ Uju-j _>-j-I JxJtU Ij^ b‘lp=j k_b^b 52 ^jd* j}b _ jl -w >j b (;::; ^j , 

(j-df- b ^ b^r 1 V>^- (j^-o 2 — i/*! jj' 


b I j» Ux.j j» b j" ^vj b -!•< (j^b 52 I 0 (3^* djJ b Ol ^ b 

Uj 1 IjA b 3 5* j t^-x 3 (j l ^ j bwwx/ 4.5" 

( (jnw ^->- 1 tiuj ^ b^3 '^'-*03 5-~j b ^ j US 5~ o’U^i 

^~il _ ^ (_5'’s' - ' 1 ' \S ) b~” l ~ub (_jd jjl ^~ J fj^\ 

U *0»S (3jr-*-b 5 " c_)U j3^ ^'■'5^3-^ O U J I ^ Jj 3 ^3"! ^~jb 

£ I S' (Jjd.9 5" j-U) J3 1 jU=.^ ^ Lp l^5Tj j5^ jli Jjr^k jjl _ ^J 
09^1f-J 5" Ot)U=» tij jC XI j5" X!.t33^^3~Xj 

— <-* 2 -) b b«. lj j* 1 3 ^ 3 <£■ d b»> (j b — 3 j^~ j* llU) I b" 


3 =. _ 4 j I 3 A ^ JL> S db- 0 U 2 U, df ^ ^^s50 ^ 

^A X *bj ^Xj I 3— o?. I J XL 6^ ^ 3 ^4^ <^. XI Iji U 

-{^•§4 f^S^i X" OjJj*^ jl t-£w 
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ciW' 1 ^ vU** £r* trf* U ^U. 

e- u! azji ^ jik - <*. j <£&* v!P* «-^>. l_— ju r 

-I A oj - (_£jA (j y«4jU 

U w&U *io S' 1 j r -t l oiia*.** 

l?"^ U>* * — ^ Jjl*yM ( (Jfc 4 J*^~ ^ O^ 4 <j1 Jj ^ *Jj_}*J 

J j L J* |^»>* aS~ t<& Aj JL-al — -A (jvj-J abj b J 3 L^~J j j I 

£L jjl <-i{f x#y ■b"’ >" tjobs^j IjlJ^U yTT «uli 
iS 0^^^ * jbS <jbbL5"" jjl s-’V-l <_V^ jj 

OJ- ^1 J.a. <jU» A^b <£^-A <S 0_J^" _jJ Ol £jJ* (_r^ ‘ jAj Jbj 
£s*«*»* OliaL. i_^a. _ ^tfjA Ji O^j La ^ jl c-V 

< _*A ob^U 1^4 Ul jjL I_jA ^bjU ^ J^Va— J ^-*1 ( j -3. Zt L_-* lj_-» 

^ oUlZa ^_btj JQ *-* ^ aL^. jj) < ■ u ' i jry r^ ,J 

j la. ' c^i* ^C.j' -U-l 1/" i — £y ^ j— j-i _»j .-* y~~laV~l c-l>Li>* 

„H l i jH - “Ui* <\ir- JJ 1 'ui* i~))S Jjl u-^b 3 ir'i 

£ Jf qI. ^ y.Cj . U U la. j; £T y£) y ^£) Jj_r. trl .i- 
JLai -\*j£ — j ... . . L)^ "* *^ljJ 

,>rt «=. 'r— ^ -i 31 - i 31 - wr*>r£. ir? *“V~ a3 J cf* 

— jjl tlj^l -j-jjJja jy Oji jy-l cjjtr 1 *^"- s' 13 y"' 1 * ■!'—' 

& tjl^ - (Jii 3 J ~&r y* JJ^ S *— •• f3t ' J 

.w «w , «■-* Islijl ,T~ ^.J b ^j. tjL^ L «. u* » L-j^i yj <UU-J ^d*-^ J? 

^ OLZ JUi < u ^" -jj ^bj — 1 LrLiilt.rf jjl Uj 4bj^ lj< 
. Ui^jj jl^j Lr ab Jj~~^ 'S ^' I w_£»l c jy fciJU I >• L^I Lil^r 
j L, *. I _v^l ^£2 4 Li jy~*- u^-« *iJL*. ^1 b ^ 

iabJI ^{ I (_/•! J-^* J-3 ^CiJ ^|l ^fb >z*-ij f jr^* - bj _P jLi 
^"j; jU. ^Ui /y 4J u U^wa Ji Ojji4^ J*^-JJ> 

- L* 4 «Jir» J'b -r- ^ -U tJ ^ il ^ ,J ^ “ ^ r 

^_o_*u_4 4 u jj — z » i_>a fji ^ ^y _p ^>“ ! <-v -i 

r U* ^.ji^ .^.Jj Li.1 ^LM J v T ^ ^ ^ J'f* 
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- (JV Ul »VU ^ j IaA> U[ _ j£ \ <J lexis’ jSs.^, A> jjl i 

(jLo f ^j\A ^ l j- ^ o i abj fj^' 0 Jl. 0 Iaj 

ali Jj^Ow _ (£" JvJ^'j-5 J Ujw^A (jlfOil oU* 

" aIj bka 0 (3 ^C« ,t41 * - ^ i>fc ^ b — i< ^’ l 3^ 

0"\ _L*" £l Iaj j bf ^x-wlj ^**1 o**.5U oL 


k_U ^ob-jT jU.il c5^^y 


a.5^ L« <l> 

oU l-Xa>. (J I kA«s^o L_ 


<A.*.-Ml|j (f iiljjj (__^,.«llA^ Obj O 0>.s*t'J O (J^” 

L_ Oj-U'U (J^-> jl_>^ jU jjl XI a ^ Jj-**^ j?. j-"l - <£_U iSjj 
(^AjJ jJ JT J I/O* - U ^ jJ b ^ uLI J JU £0.J JJ I (_£J> l £0 I 
opcJU=.^ <*_>! tU oj jj b f-j\o Jf ji j^S^^Lj ojl^i _ < bUj.A 

i^b S' y b jS^[xi ^psIjI jS^ t__5C r j t-j^jj^j :>Lb ^ajI_ I&j ai ojL. Iq.** b~ 
j* b_jj _^A b j 0*0 ^ Cj^^ 5 O*^ 0 b ^ b af" l?s«^{ 

u : “Of' c£~> Oj^ ,£1 ^ k;5U..f~ Oj-5 ^ ji Uj5^ £=U 

a.5" Jf u ALj 3^f=J 4 j U‘ J L%-> jfc'j" S y. 4 Jf- '<L- Jb _ U I 
d_lf~ o bjjc^.l<£_U b !.=«.*£_ o_5 (JU Uf- jjl cL.Uo o U I jU <jU ^ 
jU <jJ,a Uw (_>0 A^*ulj.i-b J^b ^ I jjl 1/ cj ^ (i^ij.^.f 3 Oj- 3 * j] b 

_• <£_ U^SCJ „ \ji UiL 

jU I oj _ bjj j ^-> j b^*“ cS {j, Li b_^>» 

u.Lf ^ ^b b" Jbj ^aj.I vOi? ^1 jU l^j jO IT ^UL 

(_$j Lj UU (_£ <— -»i_5 _Lfj b oL ji b *X*J b~ ^ U_j-^ OiAa Ix»j 

j; b _ Lg.j b 1 4J* (_jj3 0^3 \j » I gA ^ (£" «Li 9 b b" 

-: L^fJ 

1 Q_gj «^w (3’*- = 'l 13. ^ — bl ^ 1 9 \jb*b y _ L °bi 

O.L^ f^b’ ^Aj 1 b ^ I 5^ (_3"l ^ b*^ L>j ^ A ^A j (JnAj 

( C_ tg-i j j*j Ij-J sd_j L, b~ OA-bl-u. b I j.A Jij (js^-i 


L5 




AwL^.^. O C-^'’’ Lf u l (S 3^^ 3f* '* M J- b ^ °L Jj’**** LJ3* O 
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: ji Jjk ^rl Jfj^ — =*■ -UJ-kJli jJ , 3 


jj' J ir^ cjyb J" >!^-5CJ jjl Jj^jb” 

iS Qjsfe* lT OjjS'ji £_ (J“l -iS" Ljj Aj y Ju. _ <jr.,$j *y* <-* 

0 V 2 -Z'ijj (J-L^jLa yji~.y 0 j*£T £ q»\ oy>J 

jJi fj~\ L L bj ottil jJ L i J^j~* ■*£** gVr ^ 

£> L“J A l^f.^ru^*l S' 1 yl £_ < r~* - b$%a jl_j*j{_y^ 

*■ — Jj a 5^" b«J yA^c^' <j£* ylj> „ £ l5j IjJi (_^~l jJ 

4— u^* - ui & j-si JJ* ua* A? ts“' J*f 
^ ^j- j_j5^ Jl jJ ^Lp jjl if ^5" Jj 4*j* 

^ ^ j j I 50 yA-j"^ - ^ 1 

K.yjft ^ L». wij ^UT ^ jJLib £ bji ^'r J ^ 

jk- jf At cri^ Ojj^J J^ JJ* ji 1 * -W £. J*^ tT* 

-: d. 1^53 - liV lw j5w oJ?=~ ;i (/V* J (A** £2 

j 1j>* ij~z* Jf* jf” *JU ^ jI Id_Lrl .£_ l— r^** I 

< — S3 U if < — So ^iJTjOiA _w 1 JuiyJ jjl _ LjjU T if Ojc^-I 

j£> i J J_ jj-Vj ^-~>. J * £> I y jr -^ JJ* *oJ 

jul ji ^ (jy, jj> aij^ f LjJ Li J#.-, 27 Jc^a>sJ 

<<_lj j>j 5" ( ^ ^ ^jl JJi Jjfl^ jj* Oj—U*j- 

jV* il j^bf- J JJ tr 1 ^ Jl tr* ^ 

t£\£4 C*l^l^. jjl yL-l JJ* .v-jj — M -I A 

o 31 Jjrfl tr4 £1 ur 1 jV £ JJ 1 ^ 

jjl j- oL ^ Ajlb •‘-•’U— I _T (_/•* J ~“* < ‘-^^ ^ 

jUa* ^ OUj *11 Jj^. .^Ai Ai*$~ V-Jl sT* 

£. .Li J^. wC jU *r Li /“ ^'U J^ JU!. r ^ 3- jb A 

vfr^ tj’i cT** ** - r * ' 

- 4J 7*J V'^t >L i J-1* 
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ju j j^i ^ ^ ^ ^.u 

“b^ J f^ w <-^J 4 .$jLX ^«U a^s.1 oJo J-I ^ 

^ ^ “ U J A“- jjl It. ^ yiU d? Jl'U ^U- ^=.1 
J A^'l-il lillit fj-S .U v ; oij ^ 

61 <u^ ajjU. aT ^ j.r ^1} J^.1 j_ 

irl A_ OjJlj A*la . ^.C, ,j Ai _k A. C ,.CJ .- J j" jki^f _^r 

Jj “ k ^ ir ^ 5 I^-JJ 1 jji jn> csj. „ A^ 
-<- 6 * 2.x£jf ■ H 5 -*—! oifo r * - j) jS'jti f jTciSi 

-ji yft u^ji jji iy„ ju-ijji ,ls J; j. 

6- V- *i jjl a/ J- a-C OjAlIji jjl lj^ oUjJI^A; Ui^-I J_y, 
j» j^" V" 61 <L. 0*1 - tSj* (A" l J il lj_>- 61 !a1- jS~ 

.U jj-i. A* A^e A 4*r . £ oljlA. J >U. jjl bl^ ^ 0j ^j 

*“• ^ 6 =~~ 61U~ jjl u .r oldjlJ J j; <_£L ^1 j4j 

-U ajIjj o> J j JAi a^JU £_ Oj^VU j*. gb jU oj U | 

UjU^/aU j. olti. M C.UDL ^ ^ AX„lj 

jjl -4. ^IbjL jj" Ujilj»-<=. <_<; jl ^1 OJ-U4U £ obj _ t^j 
d_ dUij^a. _ ^4 -j <£i Cjj&i £ cJ*j j £-U‘ X oUb Jb j_5" |j^ 

I^U^CJ^U ol-ij ^ y ^ju^r^u aXbU 

^ b ^ ju^ *f r b> x x ^i _ ^ 

^ b_ <4>Jj^ O' Jjl - lb=> J ^lv? ^3 j J^jc. J.y' l^j- 

bGt oj jji jg j. jji jr oUj^k _ y a^,\j 

^ JttjU ^flo- JJ> ^ j-u? 4tfL,£_ 0j ^J j(> 

{J" 6 J?* <£ZL S ^ bsAi Jk^Pz^ (J\^ j J,X3 c£ij ^1 | J| ^ 

b_^cr! djM (jjU ^:-b £_ ^\ ^ £_ , Uj ^ k _ ^ 

• ?rT ^ J ^ Uk ^ r .fbp cb o-l x oiki« o>^ 

^ ^ bj.b X 6b (jb b^ j>a»p=^ cJj ij » I olkb o3*a _JUcj 

U$C " r a ^’ J- CJ _ l^j- Ijj 

(7s‘ 3 S jjl - \f Jb 4bs; b" tX;^. ^ 

k' ‘ c — tf — * 

f ^ 2> ^> u*.- ijb *j jji .^ j^r 
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l*- SL Ul jjl Ojf-3- -U*.f _ 1/ l-^JJ 

CT^ X. tH Jjl - !> a (j4i <>\Ji Jj^Jk 

- y ^ J '? E 24J fjjlj** 

o -£-<S J* 4 ^ o (Sji <L- ji ^ aLij^k 

^Lj Jf^ilj ^ )jb AkwIjJlj j Lj ^ jjJ^. *r^ t \/ 

j*f- <-*&*• ob. tji j* u ; j }y (S^ky. j 

t a*. t ^*«af- «bi jjl C*»j i-5Cj (j"l j-5"” 

jj.~ jjj ^ JJJ J.*.} y_ J2 oLSj^*. _ L$J U’Jj UJUi oJbJ.* aJbsU 

(J^t^> yX-fc O b Uj j Ji q*\ ‘^_ (j-l jjl - \S <Jj-^j jik 

(jlZwjAiA jS~ \*£a» «U-< Lj 0^3.1 llAj (jf^» fj^J ^ ji4 iS 

«->!>^l £_ q*\ jiff* jjl <"1 $j <-XL K ji\i j.3. jj tXL tr-l jjl <^4i 
fcf ajl~£ u^M« tjo Q*ji •£».> <^^0 ^5" ^yijj ouy ojjj-* <i_ 
2-^ U> L)U» L.w .X*-?s-* b _ U>j UI^J 

- ^>3=~ ob*«b Jf <jr** 

y jjl fjj {j~+z^- l —^tJ 1 *~5~* b5"~ e>jyt~» t jM r &\ j*\ ^L, <_£•* 

L ^4 *.*=.£ y_ ^Vji y _^i vjCL. j.3. c*_ b>e*» jb. 

(_)^f~f“ J-f- Uli'* 6^"^ bi». jjl Oj^J- 3 - U*^ 

(_Sol lJjso _ \S fi-tcrf ^ j* ^ ls*^ w 1 -^ ^ 

«j X.- 4 I ^ ^ly3 «U i_i.x,tf> {j\-4 jjC-jlI? _ l^j \jij\ C^r* l ~% 4 

\Sj5~ f* 15 ^ JJ 1 ij£~' 2} 2r* Mi-* ^ 

jjl uijf' j~ ‘ <£- jji ui-* -<£*V 

< jfeo Ja. ij,i> ^5" {jbi.i.Jj b -(_r^ yf"* ^ JJ- 5 ^ t^- 21 

yi\jl> fj~£ jjf iXj p.**Ui < ^ Uia. ^5^ i_£jf L$ -^' c~. uy m! 

^ . c-\j~»\ jjl - <s ■* ^ij ^,5" £— 

L5^ -u~j 

cjJoU *s~ ^ ^1 oij ^ 

b ^5^ cSl oU *u L- 5^ ^-1 yO t5ji S 
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-Jy, *s c^s 4*. ^ jys, ^ ^ ^ jr 

y Ji UTl* o> J Objo;. jT y u <_~» £. diji- jjl ji ^ 

rjj* *J ~ r 'li a^I ^-1 a,U v ur J j^cJui 

il j| oj;kl« j lie, , ,| c* 

_ -> r- J-? 1 £s*"J (3 Jj^ *5 O^S 

uy j^Tj 0 u Ji 

^ «$u* cri' C > u~ r oli. ju*. 

■’•’*"“ ^ *- ^ ^ ^ o*i - i*j t^r ^ ^ 

^ °-> k " JJ 1 C - Ji * O"! J AjUi* oUli ^1 yl j 3 | J 1 
) ?=■> t *.^JI JuL ... :i,.\ j . * <T'k ^ 


2 


4$jU y Ojtes. Jj, MS (js, ^ a~>UAj. (jUU Jjl y 

<£-_) g IA* j<~JI tljjU a“ jlji A,s_,£ ^XjJ ^ _ |^ 
u~ jfrJI £|jjU ^-tr.lij^ aT ^ U^jT Aj Jjl 

Ail; aT VftS Ujj, A 4 As a- Ua IT ^| _ ^ A.1U If "so ,U 

^ -b* j* y-o -li, «w ^j J*s 
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J-** 5 JJ Oy* J (jy A_,| JL^c. 

(jU li j b^^lc JT ^L.\ cJji ^£_ ^JUI 1; 2.UJ1 
c^-j cXZ». j-> a*.j.> IT 61 jS ^.U 456 j (jy aLU* £ pJU jUli 
cJ^U.^ U5" 4 aU^ &" 61 v*f X j£* ^ 

A^t ^ ^Ulk a 5”~ ^ ^y-eJjlj A» LTa&jL.X' UeJiilj 

^■"'X U*J / (£ ^ J U- £_ yjXlj ^UiL uy j^*~* jyv 1 ^ 

J jAfr IT 61 jjl y Aj’UJU ^ 61 ^ j} £4$^ Aj rjj-* 

4 i^ X. (J**^ - 4* (jA 1*3$ <££, |t*S* 61* ^ J J*JJ o^U 6Wwi 

^1 6— 6>f«Sf jjl «£.J (3^^- X oL*>jya.>. a!^*. Jf 6#j* A^l^ 
61” 6jAU» A-j^A^ <JjXj _ I, $5~j jf^i i — Cj' Aa. (^Jj ^^5"* jUi 
‘A-^> ^ IT aX" , j^>- *SjM dL^t-fc 4 

j 6 ac 5~~ 61 ^ o_^~3 1 - 4 j k— 5sL< 

jJ*^J y) (JAC a~J! - *-/l^ jjy* y\ Uj) A-Cj/LJ aj y) )a 

cJ"A^ aS'” «*_ 450 (ju u i ..^ a J <— 56 1 ^1 2_ J*»lf - < /0 A 
f^ott A^Uc. cJ^O». jji {^J £*-*j£*- 

6v#U. CAfcwJ jJjL*.>. ^ CiUp (jy* JJ^ 31. cSj- 4 ^ 

I*!)'— I | (jy aAiij l£H l£** 1 oi 4 ^ 

Aa. ^Jj (f* ^1 jVJ A* Ui pJ&U l^J _)A> ^*vj JAj-J *J 6 IA oU-j^ 6* 

Ag^t^ ^C1 &3i A] £T ^ 6U l -3 A*^ 4 

OVayjf* 6^*v^» 6jj^ * Au* J Au^l tJUi LJi 4 2~ 

ofjj Ji J S*i Jjl Ui^‘ xi X- i*^** 1 Li^ VS^J tI)^-yJUil jb-x- 

LX' y A 5 uy Aj'U. y/ 1 _ 1*J AJ uX k 

, UiU-^ ^rli kL-j IS" 61 ^ 6^— ^o 
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Vy 2, (j^f- ^ }) <£- c jy Vy* O-'-c jLJ ^jj-» 

Oj^j oj y^ ^*»l yA oyax* jj ^yg-a. jj X < — $CU (jy 4*?y& 

y l)*^ y yy. *^yJ yAil ^5~~ ^ ^ a yy y^ Lg-a*. y, 

i — SCixj^I jj*- 1$"* j»j 5 y_y 0jjy jjl yyyy iS j ffr^ y L« X. olygJ* ! ( 

- LS^' o'- 

y f- Cjy >Ay£ X Oi J_ 9 1 y®>A& X. 4^[ylj <-J_y <yy 4jljb yl 

i ^ 

- ’5" 3 U> LX ^ & yl ( (3j£> iSj* y-X 03**3 f 3 ^& jJS 

<—•*-£■ b ! i^T "-L^iyly (.jy “^y^ 1 , 3 ' yj4i> j -■ jJ Lls». * «XjjSS(jl^9 

Oy ^yA* ^ <— 3^3"***^ b y^l 0^y~*“ — ^-JyA 

r-lfs=- (jjlyi Jj3^ X 1 cj|yy ol ‘ 5CUJ|jyi - y ISCJ y ly;| y -Lfi(jT y 

^jXJ U j .AiJ I (J- n i-y J 3 1 43 yXXiU yy lJ 94J1 J> y.*«V jyj I y 4 yju 

<yl j5~\j& ylyl X^X OyjLc <Sjij^' jyi ^Uj eSjLX y -LfjlX 

tiToLLj (j! (jj I 4 Ijj y) 3 ^ u^*iiS ^ <yy 4yX**l < — 5CJU^ ^ Ic cucLI X 

-yA 4J Lj 

jyX If 'cL-.y' ^-L- XI ■ A s! s Ob® -Ay A X 4^jlyU • oly i£«4s» 

U/'col J.A X O ly iLL. 4.yy A yX (Jyf 3> \)3 4.i JL>. _ l$J ^ liaXJ ! <j? Uw 
yyj JaiL*. (jly i ^ y! yy j J I l j_X"" 4J*l>i>L9yX Jiti*. _ l^.j 

X-'Xv' 4 X lyA 4?=yj 4 j is" y! 4 b_3 yTjl ^ "3 S' 

b ^-jyil _ Li' O jttL^Al iS^ tjly ^2_a^ -A-J Li S' y^zoM (jf\~> (J) y^Ks. 

-L I yj L L 1 Ly*y ^£**3** J ^ L« 4^u/ 

jiaj jjiy. X i_yi= <Sj**3 - 1 jj ^ cjy o L. yy oy 

<3j^ ^ oTy ^ oy Ojyy u & y_ yl ^ 

ojS'jj OyJiik y I 1 
V* 1 Y ^ y LJ ly j.y J I 4 j lyj ly 4 j -U I ^ 

(I^Jy jLLi) 4j^aj|42^ 3 
•cL=j| Lybi ^ 
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y ga yjAil ,_o. 5 LaJ tijT jJL, J-.U JlU^. _,j Ojjt-3 ^ 
C^U- J' |»=W S 6\J£_j5' j/-- JIj jS~ £\ ol*>j 

* . - C-J )a& 

tr* ~ Oj*^- 4 *^f~ c (J^ 'jji j pip 

•^J C^Lc ^«a>l-LA O^pA^. j*UI <<i_jA Ij^j yJ^I yw JJUj 

y^-A-* A <j . *U*-p Jiyu AJUJljil jji «U~ <jl.UA aj^ jyf* 15 f 

^Jt_s3.*jlx,£. 2. * <} 0 *i+» (j_>U (SjS' l£j** ly^-a- £J «U*« J_}| _ ^ J jTjS 

O* e ^ afi> 6 <S «— •JiX jTy^UwJ <_£•* Aj’Lj £_ jlj^ 

OyV*^. (JV4 j*^V-M.Vl_^Cj I— Li\3 <^Ij| j^)U (_£ Jy2~l _ (JjA Jj-J-Ju |»U J2 

yfr* ^ f r^* i_jl>E^I J -U^J JJg) I f <j~La jjJ <uj(«Ufc Oy^u. jjT” J aUI 

J* ^ lt! a 5~^ 1&50 jjl c*_ Ubj ^*jIj _^r" jjl Ajjj -Ul*^ O Li-J I cJ-^-f- 

^of jj aibj^^pc^ ^ijl k_^jlkj^L*l jjl tj^-4 ^Vlc- 1*^ cl_ ( _ 5 *j^' f^l 
>UaJ yH*~»JyJ - jjA yu A ) « T ^JU« cJl2l)l ^ cjl - (_£A <j” J* ^L?J 
(jy - P* ,jT -U> Lt jWU Jy*« IT 

lt' ji ^ K jaU _/wir cr* n °-ri 

yjJ ■**•“ ij* £_ JJ* <^“l - (jjA (JNfJ <JfJ*U=“> <j* Jy*’ 

01 <_>* C»J Ijj cTL^J tT^A (jj| 0^9. Jf- cfcA JjA £-**»• iji 


^juli'^l*- Ojj^A tyi A 1 I • <U4 * (5yvii 

<j} & _ ^jJ^I £ } 1 •UUi aibi _yw-ij“ - A , 

O^aU^. 1 ^waj 8 A j Y ^ 4A«r j UjJ £3 *lkfi - A 1 1 fy* 1 ^ 

Ai*- (Jj^* (JLI _^JI (_jl jyi 1-iiA _yW-ij - A I r ^ AU. ci>~« ^sr^" 

jyJ^y^wAJ l_ ««» l 5' v -« *U a 1 ^ >^4JLu (jA*JI (^_yAAjlj»i*»l Aj j h--> A | ^ 9 

(js^Jl ja. jS' -lW* <-?3j*us* 

lT^* 1 lP 1 


y g<9 A— 1 ly^-A ^ 

JIa=pVIjI>* 6 

r 1 r^ 7 
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13 J ^jj*Aj [ *\ C-^'-i *Arw j-*- : ---' * c^j *A^v. ^jj^Xj 

Oj^bfi H. J?.-*^ <S JJr^ j~f- (j- “bi*' 1 "' - 3L jfi' Xf&- ^.J 

j? ( — 5d<J | Xs£. <Sj&j v V*" f b» I ^ I 4- 1 ^ *i (. SC I b"" 61 

^f* jW 1 ' «-&l ^Uj JXj J ^jI 6_ 66^ 

b_ dj^Jl jj 6_ _y> oi>Vk 3 ljTj-jj-u< j>jj.jJ|J r & o^a-*- 

Sr* 16 1 1 ^-j h b ^ b v ^ 3 ^5 d-* j ^ 1 jjT"~ j 

JJi I (Jj~j aS~ l^J.^3 j-5^"” (^ji XoPe*> (ji j^-JjJ ^ a -9 ^b& {J* I — (6” l~&J b 
Oj* Uji Ufc* * y^^?) J-5"""" (j6 1 yb _j-^ Sr 1 1 t -^'“ JJ 1 <—*;} "Aa~ J.=» |^-*iv? 

U*v^ jjl - c^ J If- j^ ^ bi .cLic jjl _ b aj ^ 3tio„U. Afi (J^S~ a5~ 

ji “^^A- 6 ^ U* (jlcw ^j-Sri a 3 l~* ^f“ tj pp£) j=*. &S~ b 3j^~ Isi (j\^» 

i^ p b ^ Xx.*m ^•A"* (^jp*** ^6-*6l(jbj ^ l , jw I 

(jl (jl^^* Ol^"-^ A ^j^xJ 1 »A^c *6 yA A A~* 

S iJj^J Vf- 6- j^o 3*' 4 ^ J ‘?=t:^ 3^ *—^1 ^ ^'(^-S-j’ 
O l2^]=> 5 ^fj ^5va» j5^ J lio ! aj - CT;3^ aJljj J- U ^ JZj^ £*-f“ U>,^*" 

tUil-.\^& cj^<r3.a. l v»Li j Lg> L.5^ cjbj <X^-C- 45^ < ^_ ^*-t« jjj ! 

Jf* u^ ; cj^i ^ tr^ u-' y>» H. aj crL* ^ 

Cj U I JJ J c^ol^l J.jtJ J3 ,_Uj' Aiji iji X.Jj ^ (j^^-J j£j b < 5o I 

Obj^ ^ <Sjr^J t '3/* s J’- 1 ' (_P^> c^. -V^Jj 

tA*Jl jj ^.o.^ jjlj»Lj| ^ (j^iS ~ (jV jj Oj* jj^ Ojjj-&^ol)bJ lj jjl 

l^j* a j ^ : (“bb’ b" 61 < ^S-j ^ (^l 5 - (J-*l Jjl J--»1 JJ-»b J6 

^ jf- S vy 1 cL. b=^ 6_ •O^-bly ji £- 4^6 6_ ^iLJI 


I S -1 J CJ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ •k***~* ^ 

Cj j <yS j -\i.^. -0.-W vi^v 2 

1 I-J^ 5~~ ^.IxilujllS^ t^jb=i ^ 
^ jb+» . ) -P Jlsjj 4 

*l.o^ ijlapcJla jS^Xi ^ 

*1 1 o AjtwjjJ I CjIavI? ® 
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y,\ IjA I j4i tyS t — 56 ^ Oy^S »jf 61 I 4 J [S' £.*. Saf] 

^ *-*?! ^ 6 .c Ol^-j S & j . v Au« Sy-* A*}b 

l S 0_>$ \S ~ 6 cZL ‘-‘^J S Jbizjl t>” Ai^Aj Jj| < >. aT* (j\A 

e#b56. cjvjU. JL^- aS"^? £ 6 _ 0 >f-ji 

9 C£iP jb wiyaj iTtiJjl 4— 561 jj* (jjl J~ t_j«j| 

J W '•** *~>jS~ ACt*-s£ J* A^» (JW A*.* I A-^-C J ti>J ^ b»» I AC '^S~ 

< — A.c^s £ 2 ^.*J U Ai’jki J.j| tioila.! ACj^* . A jfo 
^■J ^1*1 At^^ii 6lA«-* jjJ ^a. ACj,«.al^ 

AJIA-C O jS*' a _/\J £**.jJ|jU£ vio^la.1 A£j*j£ ^ ^jU Ij a La- l j> 

6b*.;j5~” ,J*~? [ji (jb-Ju . 7 dlilXc \i ^UiioiUI ACj^ai^ jjJ 

^ju^A ** 10 J^U^JUJI AjA* ^ <_. -*j 9 Jj-j £♦!?■ 

^xjIj fc~-AjAC^j£ fcT cJ^jljJ £ .JilAjC £J ^jlf* A ) |a A^v J^. 

CjUIjj 11 - Ljj <^*b ft^lA-c 6* J-^b— 1 ^?* jW* S jj^^* 

pU S (*Ua aa*?^ j*. 1 $j LT jLj l±_ A-i^ £j pL& Acj*ji £" «ji/> (jJ 

- 1^" 

b- Lay (jv< .5^. Aallii^[^j! ^ CoJ* £j 2 jAJ 

b u.b v -t-4 ^Jjl _jf ^ 6 .U ^ <_f«b |*li Jl ii_blc 

(_£-* o>jbT~ jjl oyiy ^aj <_^w 61 cJj a"* <_a* 6j*^ 

jjJ y |»J jj > — J-i ^1 fi£_wJJlj £ -A*J O-^-J _J3- cLiaj_* Uit^ 6^ cZ- 

(JlJIjl 61 uy 61 uyjAuJ^L 4 ^ J A* ^rf A^J Ac^i bji£ 

- (jO» ^ Uj j l‘T Jl ACj*^ 

dll I j» UiXJ I A-jj-* ^ y 1 o -r 3 - | Alf- (_j**yl ^ 

I I aLa. A-U laliPcJISji^AJ ® 

^ ^ ,yP JiU^eJI S^5^Aj“* y \ . | ^ w^Aj-J ^ A(r t-T 3 I ^ AAm~< 

Aji*. ^|8 Vf y^. £r* -jjlj-Uixil ijA> 7 - 6 , «J A v> iilbcJb^AJ 3 

fU Ai-^** ^ j |-v> t ^ fc^-jA^J*® T 6 j^bjl»-iAr* A \ <\h* f 
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f (_) (j- (^_3 lb ^ (_ 5 ^-*^ j» 1 -j I Ai..^ I • *49 

l^-SS (J^9S^> . i ^ ^^A 1 ^ I |* Li) I ^ C—* I 

jjl ^=.1 j A2 s ^ X X I (J^ ^f-S r ‘^r>tj^j 

(J*S' W '^ X ^OV-wl - ^ J I^As!. U IjrS _j ^ . qlX9 X~ fl>x *i l?&y» 

X Of' * ‘l ° ^ tij^ ^.X" ffrs*U' f 4 ^' - X '<2— oX . jji 
XL 61 - (jy ^b£_ Jb a3il.UA l_jI?s^»I ^La 


j 


J Ji ^J.l X_ Oj-f-J I *U?=X (j-^i IX J **^9 jjl UUii j<^_jl~3 

4?i% 5 Aj’l^a. j-J U jj^ X u-uX^Jj-^J L_^f- jjl l&J LXk ^b > 3 

(^£^3^2.3 ( <^-bc- ^X" |A f M |& Ia ^ b ^ ^J33 

n?oJ I A j^Xb Li' 5 * a5^j\iSi jjj 4-JJ» ■&! ApsI U&. _ ^ 

UUa» j 9 ! ^aI^I 1 — 5Cl J>jJ ^ r*vj (_/»-» <k3jS^ <f<UU=w_J ^A I^J I X 
(_£"> JJ-i XI (_ 5 -*.?ej (»b»l t— ~J_p X“^ J X ^ “ (_£f>J (JJ^^vSCaJj 

U^l ^ ^•*^ cJ fb,! (JVj A9jX jjl (_-^.*v''aJl jji (jVj «U>.U _ ( 3 J.A 

a3il.UA Cjj^. <U.j a3i ! pT O _>-r^ (j-"b XI L)l - ^U=i| jX" |*X 

(j-fjii jjl b l-^i' d-jbs XI ®U=^ J ■g'l^a X~ JJ I 4 jU=v?I ^50 1 ^ 
V^Xjj' ^ ‘b Xi ^ 5 ** ^ (3 155 >^"' 67 ^ ^ ^!yl 


(J ^-i t ( y£l s> J>5'"j'Awi li U5^” 03 y>» |-».^A I jJ | 

^A 1 ^; I ^ XI - X* X" oi ^ 

— ! ^.yU ^ jU-T ^ X ^ «X* \fji- - 


^ j^-Ij-j I _ X^ X i -^*~ > <4>^l J^l 

^cj' ~ ^>3 X* *L- y* 1 <2— Cj Jb , “’ «s£i. ‘Ss w ^ 6* "‘bj dL. (JJ^ 


; X eijljtJ! t_jlx5^ j ^oUj vaa^ *i £_ 0^1 oIlL 1 

rro^ 4^X3 
j ^ .<p jU'bflt_jb:5 ^ 2 


T 1 ^ ^ *^j ^ 
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<£2. S 0*1 S (*A*J S 0*1 k- l£_A*JI jl J{^ £1 .Uc 

— t X i ^J»jLk 

f+jji «jU.« £" <_~jp‘ *iLj £ 4 jjU* I ; ^jU 

«WjIj *■{+&■ <±_j} <*_ji j_^iv cj\w 4iLij a^J^ij » l^j' lT ia 

^ jjl Aj*. £j £J 0 *j£ A^ # 5^ 

- '-hy+* oi-* »-yb' j (J* j^lzT" t vLjcl-i f y ^1 ^ 

— \ ool^J 2 ^j'L £_ ^*j lj* yS~ alJ^j a tils. 

•Ciw^A *to j L*i _^il Ajf" l^5vJ (j*o4 C--A (_£.} j^^-i *u!>U 

ja bU. jAi olj 6_^.a. oUilj ^j?cjjLi" -L*j ^t^cjUi 

*Uka.U^ -bU>6 £jjZ Ali^ ^-; JU J^T* ^5o'I u-.a. ^_U y* 
-£•*1 j^~* - A.jjL*^ jjl 2.T jZL J [J lj j I oUJlj 

Xj.£. ^ [j-f- >5^ jJU < — £j l ^ aj ^ ^ t rl ^ 

j! jjl ^ oUslj j^wjU £*f>. cn a* 1 jjl 4* *4^ ui 

A^eiU^ - bi & /A ^ 1 yS^ C;Lolj 

I - ^ j»U -5~~ (j\£*> UJ Ij La. | <-jLT* ^-j £bt*» 

i — S jLJIcjUS’* jjl ^4^) cJ 1 t_jlx5 £ £__ Ajjbc* 

(j\^ J^bS'ol ^ Aj^£ £i jji cL_ OLv- £} < — 5vbJI JwC 2 ^j4^ 

J -^i-* jjl oy* j?ij^ (Jj* A J (X 1*^ - 

l 5" 6U1 j*l d_ aJ^»- _jjI A?tiU^» _ ijA *iij>) ^ oU vJ f^i}^ 

L^fV^ JJ^ - J ^f~y ^ IS***- 

(J"J b C-iJaL- u^* o*f- - ^ ^ y" & iTjAih — SjJ-w b' c-jliT” lj 4J 

^ (jl (ji -Uai ^ l— 53-Jl-Li 3 ^ oVt*r jljjl 1^4 jj! J^j'iyil 

rA»*^ ^6^* 4 

1 » r r^ ftJ^* 1 

, . i*» uil^iVlj A^i-Jli-ilri^ 2 
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{ {j&* (£j ^ < *- J I l >v l b5"” ^ pj ly* J b' I jpa* j*jj {j‘. 

- Jr* & J“ Vj * Jr^ Ui-» AjUj jC OjjU 

- 1-S-J JojLoyJ Jo Jo y -OUw . ^|_J £. Oy j pie <J b‘ y 

wjlj y»l - l&i g^. oJ-o»^b»- r^l _ j ^ {j-«t 

^J*-^ 1^- . S~ J *3^ b j ^ j -»o I J C^ - * “ J *J1 ^zajj *Aj^j 

CJ.J -\?sJ I ^-si jyl _ ^$5 J ixJ (Jfyt > y 

b S' (Jfi O ASi J A3j i jj.rw iSj^J S J ^'*“ f*bi! Jji 0 bo- ^ £•! =*j 

^elijjl o--~r,i 2 -= u Ajy jji AjU” - 1 -& 50 - pjiJ y ! _ y §3 
<\«.a» jj JL Ijj4*rt3 C-1*^ ^ ^ t, ^* *>5 ^ ^ ^ 3 } “~ * ^ 1$*^ 

J^b^u^L J_UU (5jv=^ ax*. b AJlb JJ — ; jlSCli y 1 *t> jiA 

- -U-*. J j~~ Oy bi~ .^Jo; j.iij uy cL-Oj-yl - 1 ^ 5 j yb ^xj I 

^5" l^ri pbe jS^jJ lib. . jj-'f- - l&j <yy b <(/ ^» <^j j b_ 1 — 5Cil ^ eUle o ! 
vjy ; i ^ ^5*~ “^1 b* j _3 1 (_£■!• j^-^bo 

^/•tP j j*j!)ii jeLl^ jjl y c Is (c£yyji) cJ'®"*^ <d— *bb». ^bi~ cj^"- 1 

yj I ob-*. bi" yls ( — 5bj 1 __ Jjlbi J ^ _ (_r\o ^aLJIj U’*^| 

j.5ivJlk : ( _ j pT" by si (j\o (J.jI-«j 33 ^ y_j S^pJow bj J~~ ob^?sj' 

_ g*_ lj l». b »5 ^ (b ,<k ii^") — (_ 5 '^ < 5 ^—“ j ci*b^ cy-j 

bJ jly (iJuSi) p 5 C». ^)Vyi ^ l~~uj }$ f~)Vuj} 

\i y j,Jlb. (J_y> Oba-^yylf* A.y^. 14^1 ^L_ » ^ 5^~ 

. ur <jtoi C_A'* A 0 ^•~* w eL » 0 ls» 

(Jliy J3 y _yw} Jb[ yl Ui-> ; u-J? 

<i.*o».y Jo jjl ( C^' U^'* b5^ i.'.xio ^5" (—--i* (j bj 

Jj Lj S' 1 pJ b^ CJi'* 0>o^5va- J_9*^(^j*0^*"! y Lg.j 

|TA rf r (7 jjji 1 

r . ^-SUljUT 2 
rr 1 ^ <l)jdH\<*j&y 3 
rr^ 1 n £* (Jle' V ^!yU5^ 4 
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tjri - ^ * S ^ uy «— 64j eL. 

" ^5^ CJ^-* t — £- '"* *J jiy*}\X*£- y£~ , jm^ v-jllS^ 

LP-**j Ujj $~ |*L»4> ^ p~t»£j S' fJ^^U^"* j£. l__£) L*_* j J I 

Ji 1 eO^g JT ^jjU jJLjI 

< £Cr^ Jr^ lAj*A 2"» jAl£k*> ,-> _ (J*\ j.a.'Uf - ^ k^ko* <j| f Ja*«) 1 k 

O.JJ ^w. (_jvj (j5^C Ai^*J I (£j*»J i >U^ (_£_a-< | aS^p j£> _ 

-<^_>* JZ 

tHjjl kL>£j)_jS jj'Si «L. ti? -6, <-£-* o*l \ tSj^^Jj*^ 

i — .3 lizl^^" ^-tv5 u~J tf < — £k ! O^jjeJ i S"j U jjl Jjdu >*A5 " j** 

gUlk <£_^»l k_ -jJjf* 3 s * C**Ota*jjl ‘ — 

_,£_ Ja^isi Ai cr~* Oy.kSlS v- 5 ^ JLj uivJjtJ tjM 

t_jl a.jj_j -c*_L5 ~~ & (JijJ i K ^~ c ’ tS" ^ 

t>»k Jj\ 0<s ^j j* t k~ oAj>* 

‘<£-J J4~?' cJ* *3~ «5l *fj -ri 

jljjli oj^LS"" ^J>g jj.5 ($" AgJ^ ^ )jl? J-&& j f* k_ (*A „£♦ 

vL^I£. oTy Jii gT ^Ug u**i £, o*l jj 1 *4- ^ -^' 

j.J aj ji jijpj ^ jLJ «_»l M U5wUL5^ j t>J I a jzF"J 

& (jv« •UL*j ^5~ ^UU” — * a k^" 

<^— j“^C~ ^ - \S ^fj* 5 0*** 

^ jjl O ij~ jjl >“ J- <J> f d^ J <,J S* 

i^ = j tAff* ^5* i*jj j oVJji (•A* jS~ojij* <5 c5^“ 

|c\5 ^ ^«j ^kJ^L ^ - L§i tA>?“ ^ o^l 

j ^lg ,jjl eL-jS' *JjIa« ^ jjy-k** 


^ 1 r •** * 

r<^o^ ^.UJI^ssJ! aj ! _j AjIjJI 
I (•I- 3 Vr^H* ^ 
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IT 01 

jjl 


zL~j* able' Jj'S ^ C-*J^ J <£y;b 

U*^ ^ - if Oj Uj ^ <Sj$Z~> 


> • 

wflU>ftu9jj^ J cjw r Jb fUT^lS J^vx? ^ JJl5 jjP 



<X^ lS ^-A fti «U 

“ L£* C^-J i_J-^ J*«3* (j^JJ~J 
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^ Ittjl £_ oU j-ji, ^ ^ jJu. 

^ ^ r*^ £> LS J LT ,*JL5 OjjU Oil ITy^t v l»al 

£J U, i. b> £jji ^ Ojy.^ £_ jyj, , VjJ jjiT g- ^ 
* J «" jjl «L U\ > yU S' ^1 ^ _j U j ' 

-~ : ---" (Is 1 * 1 > y,- 1 tii. ^ u* ju J cU -4 

-I 6" t- 5 ^ b obi 61 4*. wik* 

js«JUjy* jTj ^1^1 jt j Ujjj 4J1I6! 

(pL^ jr yjj) 

JJ 1 ^ £JJ Jjl (OTLT 4 I 1 ! (jUfyj) 

- y P>ou JT ^ o! ^ jjl ^5** JT jf 

C/* D*‘f~ I jOl O j,v*^ - 

f^l^l 0 r^ > * ^ c& Jjl kJ**** U X 0-Uj* ( _j^T‘ JUil 

Zy r l <j^, <^lT Jlp Uj - yfcfc 

£>jj*a. ^U| Ojj^ OjjjIa £_ 61 „ 0 <* J^L 6 ( 4 -^ 

'■’’’‘tt <-£-* of «jM}A JjU Jjl _y>- y T r ljT >> LJ1 61 - Ct* 

'P/’* <-£•♦ 6f jf- jjl (jf^~ y> ^JU ^ AjLj ijj <0*0 y - 

vjjd tfd—U- 6 - _j5" j (^*— « c£r^~ jjl 

w .J - |» 4 . j ^5^ 

JU jl}* ,_Cl AiUj € 6W~ iSjU^ g J>u«^ Jt“f 

vj* -U -jiCiT <Jf »— if ^jCJ -LjJ ^jj j^c. jj' j^oc-JiU J^» 

Ol=U ^ lT° JJLi aj b U.?:^ _ Ufjj 4j,Ju 0 tJl j~\ ^'i 

w^ 5 id_b b L ^-f- j^jIi uXjl ^Ja U I S' S' Oj Lo ^ r 

( £3~ ^~*J\ £Oj$**tj£ 1 k__>~ li. JJU 61 - 4 1 ^Jr* 
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it T 3^ lO-J jS j*i [2 ^.a. i ^w ^_4^— > 

^6 3* ’ *bj X 03^3 ^^2"^ j ~~ ,2 

. .. .. •■! \ . <.? .. .1 .1 ^ 


/ ^.J~— • 7- ~_ 7 ' — (_/" J-w (3 UO (_ 3 -» 

03^*4 ^ 3 l * JJ 1 ‘ ^ J-* cT. 0 i-$~=* b2 ^6 /35s 3-^ 61 I33J obi 

■1'*^*-^ [j-J ^ j3 ' _.^-~2- 0*1*32 A«r ijl Ijj I » 3th ( jji; 


- <£- 3 & J 3 r~- 




<~j fcf 2 "* cL— e sy.i Jl, Ote^. 0 ^*r*=» ^2:* 3 - ^‘b 3 " 6-' ^ 

obi j-v^J O^ j=6 - 3 , J 3^3 is jJ Aj .i 3^.-3 O^bi-w u 5 o 3-1^3 3*1/ j la* J_J I 

3 ^ 3 iL» _ b JO Oj IjS- 3 5 ^ ^ 3-^-0 062.1^0 5 ~* j 3 a1a_>. jj (j I 3 b 
61 ^"^-3 ^3-^ <jo 3f" 633 3 Cjj^as>~ C» 5 j 6 J 3 ^ 

6i y-^i -- (J^ 3 6 - 3 L'"^^ J*''' 2 ' (3**f* J 3 ' b 3 j 5 """ aL^> ( — 2 ^5 2f- 
<Jb2 -bo ,2 3-3: 3-1^3 ^563 - l2 2 _ iJ2l £-Jr^ 3^ 
y_ jS" 2j! 3^ <_ 2 6 *^ 2 - cL- c 33 -J^ 4 i~“ 3 2 b2 g* 3 2 b 6_ [»?=£ «i~* 

A & b - 26 I*** bo.?=j 2_l__-3 2 Ij 3> ,_^j' _ (_>i oj U* I JT (3* JJLj I Oj.3 j-jA.Ai' 
u-^-w jSCjSsJ 32 LJl t-ip=v> jjl <job2 jjl^l gib 2 oj 33J _^2 6-^ 
0 3 ~..ti,< 3 b»- 2~ j -Vj 3 v*u (_/wj /»i_3 ^ ^ j.o 356J _ b j^S"^ ^ L> lo>. t (_j\~> 

3"T33i b- 3 Lo~<v «3 3-^^ i <m 1«**^3 * 3 ^ 5 ^ ibj f oi-*/^ b ^Ij^j u-^ol (3^^ 

‘Uy? iS^K a. «* J *A^O> lj^.jJ 6 ^3 I A 56 w 

(j^i) 0 3^3. j . <Oj ^ 5^ of S' O^j U.^ ^ AiXa. _3 cjb^ 2 ^3^*3 ^3^0 jl*^s 33! 

•^^3 b>- (2 iOjvj^S ( 2 oT *6 b ( 2 32^-b 3 2 <— j*A^ 

jjl (3^6 1 ^3^-J — £\ 3 j-*‘ 6^^* “^-1 3.6*^ C3-^J *^3v*^ (3^2^ “- 3 l^. ^3^ 

3 3 ^62^3 0>-w2^ 03^*34 *^*« il ^ ^Vf- 6- 03-3^ jbj^Jl 

-L5^ U. u5o ^3 33! - b^ -^bl j^J ^OaJIo^ jS' 

\S (J-3r^ °J bj -* 2 32^b' b 33 i < 3^ g3j,-i .<jb ^ ^iji u-)i j2-= 

63^ 2 b^ii _ J& iL-if ( A : * 1 ^ ^3 J>^ £_ 3^^ 33^ i>ib> 

S 6b jr^l^ <£~y -5 * ^ij Jjl JJ^ - ^ 

33 1 ^2j ji*r 

Jcil 3«1 3^ -^i_3 ^o^3-> V3^ 2 <£1 b?i ! 3 n iib 3^6 1 _ (3j.A> (js^ AiUj ^*.1 


•^■w 33 1 _ 1 3 . a (Jj b" (3\w 6^" lS” cst*^ 




J-*JJ t - 


rr 


v 3 

>) W 


■»• . ( 6 1^53 <^3^.'*^ 1 


l_ ij" ^ 


3 C \2*J ! 


0;J ^ ^ 


-b .. t< 


c3 vvJ 
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y ki) gp jS'jIj S' JKS _}5" oyw 

cSj^ S^i 1 1JM i_uj £_ 6ji* i_s- £ I frrA~j^ -^S 
S-Sii jjyj ‘ijf Q _>f- -^k*_*- Ja t5-_v; giljjjl ij tjfji^ 
- k__>~ j l— j jj; oij-f jji ^ 

-nT Ia L* I y L ^Jla 
J^ r Ij.— j j J -45^) 

Ij-U XL JjU jl£~4 V_il JjjSs^ JLJ _ ^<y 

jUal ^ UjI j LaJ jj! - t^j «u j 3 Li) I jj ci»Ijjj ^4 ^**.r 
J *50 $& wiia- ' J~x* £\ ^ { ^ £. 

I JvA (J^J^jU 1^-0 .Aj L -Uj ^Jj^»i — --* r 

}VJ.3 U/ A;lj^uUi 


^3j3 w^a i ^aS. £j\H C5-V tit*v C£ Jt r~* '£L. ^=r*— 4 O 

Ji-i - uJj/' J=f Ul r<r jl ^,1 ^ 0>t-?- |J d 

-:a* ^ jj r u £ U* hr cr’h. -u^ ^r Js^ui -> °by i** *■** 

^yyia-j (j^jhT gjb (j\-. c+yy S c '^ 3 ’ -I c, b>’ 

h*-ij O j‘ .~ - ~* ~ - iJT^ (J-«h ^~k-« ^ J 

^jj^iof «y>^jL.oi -0M“ hj ijh - e T r ^-j <yi 

- a^v-c-J J 'r'^Aw ^1^4 jjl f As Pt ^ > JL (*s*U 

C (Jlfsj 1 1 orb Ij^-J J-PsJlfjjLj I I ( Aj ^ y^i (J^fUl 

U , » ; ’ . ' \ * -\ 

oij^j y»^»-i i^j LvLt^i as^ tj_j-^' '~r i> 

aJTj’ .T-Oha) ^ CjjUj jjl ( _ f U-.J _>* Lk fcj^» .O^A-bl Un-^ 

■H- 1 h* *r Ua-j £ (_rl 0>A bT ^y*j lS^ Jj* 

Aiji V_CI i' Jjt, ui: $S ^-jj jjl ^ ;| - ^ °^ 

2_ _£ o' jiT - S. S ojU- j jd i»k- — 
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^fjJU i^****-*!*-** ( ^»a ^ *• Li ( 3 * ^ ^ ?va Lc* 1 ,y 

£ r r o*^** -^ 5 ^ 3l_ ^y i -'S<J : ~ a j» ^ jj' -4 4. j Lsi-^fc -U cSjtT;^ ’ 6 " 

L^^&J 1 I J** ^ ' ^”^*” ‘ _} U3K»? f _ TVa ( A**.^,J -J 

«. 1^3 t UL*J ^-wl *-—-*■*-« ^ ^ 3 la — { -1^.5^ l- -^ »>CaAu 

J p~*U>aj jjl aJI^J-jU jjl ^ijj j^Laj - l_aA l-Ua Aj^aLa i_Sva I t_jl 

Cj-LZp , wa_». *i^ r_v,„j O »sJ=-=». i it _ ,A-j aj j,b ai 5” AjlaLcJ’ - (Jal^ 

O ^ . -/ v_ - -< • c£F £_ v > * — w -' 

^A? Vs? 8 * ^ J-? ! - JP ^ ~'4 JJ 1 ^ ui* ^4 <5 A JJ* 

la_o 2 J*] la I eS~ (j jiaOVi I j^li^J pJ -V? _ j-A w*~>^J ^.p" St 1 I a£ L~al 

La 3> j 1^,3 Jjj^i ^ jLa ^a_>. ^5 j -VlSw i_i j L) _^ia Li ILa 4 

0 ba j «U^w f ywa ^VSLw i <~_-^ J l-*» la^&J ^ »o l«£*J • La ^ ^ ^ b^a 

Li j.3a o-UJ j.5"" „j (_v>sj 1*^1 L'jo ^ ^ (j)j.ij*^.^ _ l-p Li cb"L_j| j.^. ^ 

j jr f* cL. 1 ~h IT lt''" (v^ ^^*i) u^jj^ - 4^*je- ^-. 6 A jj' - U^’ 

j J I oj Li5 j cX—Li’ a-V^cC- ^ 3 -J j_aix^» j~~ t (jL» (__^" 

_c 5 _ _v^ (_).~v3 «.! (j L*-t 3ij.x^ 


-I us* (^4 J;^ ay Li a J>z^'i pj aJ ![_ (J-sf-L! 

l^SCj 4. Aa^ »^-Lcy 1 A^i^J ^ ) 

- c*_ A_af-jw (jy pjj_^w 

S^-A.a ^ 3a jta» j.w j'.h J U>- S' ^-Jj.a j-^- -b:u.i ) 

IjA l^SO L" -Ua JT (5 Ay? ( _vJj.?sib. A^j Aj < — Xa ^ ^ ^jL 

(j- n f-Ll ^jAxa ) -L Arx Ja,£ jj\ (Cj Ij JJ ^xJ ) (J-XC X>£. ^ J- U l ^ <£_ 

- U:* l }^ <- r *-“ j'Z-i - W.s. jij* 1 * (_^”» (34j 

c5_ Ot''*“L i ^ A j j.A> c— aL3UiA A?s<u.i j_^"| _ L^-w Aps^^j (if - ) 

-I ^ J-i-i ^j3> ^5» 

A*i»A5-4 f ,, --‘L' yj „ Lg-V pJ Ip a— w^o ! iUj **VL»a J~5 J3 * 

£ ) AP'P' Aa*u _ Lj-J Oa UJ J J t O IfiAfaasa (J ^oXs $~ 
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‘ 4j^ jjX ^ Lrf *y y* <— 5QJ 

JUjI < l$j Uj j~*4 £ AiU. L T sf' J2 ®&'U, «j c-Sj y-f- - ^j-^jIj 
U& §\J J.4J lT lj[)jl <_>-* ^f* J*‘ — £> I ^i=J ^ 

— .r^ J '-^ jf <2-^ O^J cL.jS' lt^JJ jjl - LjJ 

^ iiy" ^ j^c. . j$3 c^rj ijijji 

lT^ jjl - <£_ Jii ftJJi •— — ^ 1 *^*J (JUjj 45”* U* 

u 4i ^^ iSjjfux- 1 £ erf JJ 1 J" JU (X s * 

J^j (Jjj r • ,2—1 lj3* 11. ^f «- 

**4 tj Ifr 45”” £>: fc" l— -& 1j ^-> w5”* Aj" L Ij s> j_J I J_^ij £. U"! 

^ cJji ui^l * x-j~* t5” ^ ^-f- ^ <3W 

4.5”* Ij XoS~ uily? jjl < UJ l^if I \S"y (J^-J-jI ^3 5^1 - tf SSjf' JL 

t^*J ^ <x-v?* u^j «✓£$* «-*>>^ ^y^lijUU - J-* &r* (3M v' 

- <£_!*■ J*-* *=*—3 'j_»j ,-~. **■» j i 5*. j^* ji^ ^ S jjl ^ 

ji\y. ‘-~£j lT^ d ;- u i jjl < ly> *J a J f»A^‘ < jj* 

jjl Jj-^ *-y» jjr^l cL- url" jS' S lTJj ;lj ^ 

— hi U£-* tj~\ (J^* £ I Ao 1 j^i oj «-jI c ~^_ — ^ ^ 

^ y^r jy’ i$~ ^^utj 

(jl^j. ( U J^lj L?"JJ sj^- jQ I A?6— J* jjl 

_ ^ <^«-i a-?Ia i^*z 5~ ^jb Li * — £j t_>l Ajz-*J o) 

'< 3~- C- (j\-* (_/"! — ^ l_j* ^4^3 is' t5^***; £ 

r fj** j-* (Jc?*3 1 (J^* A?=^~i (j~\ _ (j\A Li 2 AjjS~ _*J I jjt Aj *^>- ^j->- 

i^Vj (j-j^Jiu jy ^4 «Li * J-i o-j^- JL jl^ -t 1 
<j\-j 4 jjAiC».! aJ lic-^5 ^ijI jjl Ulj5** <^f» - »j IT **^- j j_ ti^ 

_ ^j^S~ *! «*.« < -i *■--! _j5** 1 -U^ 3^i>. 

j3 r* .l^ ^>3^ ,v^ u%ili^ r o * 1 * -V^ - ^ -• S ^ J " 

IT c*l * i nr *s- ui» ^_„*^ jTj 1 * v=^ J ilrV?* J 32^* lt* 5 

- y^ £jl-£ ^ — r7 ^jl* ^fvJ 
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^ ^ ^-5 (, _) i C*i\«J 0^ l-'^ ^ ^j^ » vv-'*^* ( j*>-V ^«s^* ! C_J li 

•£* 1 , >J»J»^ iAa i^J 3 1 C— J I i ^S' ^ ^ ^ j 3 

1 oLs I j ^ 4 jL obi ^ <£- IJ^. b\,T" jL >*1 (j Pc ^' g 

ji A^is- (Jf oL 1 O I (jfji A^S ^JsSj -S' (J jS' ( (J\ii> 3 1>=J I ^ . C~a li J 

(^Aji^ >z£- L. 5 ^"" a 5 ”"" l^.j l)L=>- aj ( U-j l__j-& Ij $■&?- ( 3 j 3 a ^l*« 

j~ji j£ i jjl i Aji.) l>. ^ C~>! (_/..-) **J>S*.J J*l jjSCj jit lj J. lj.^.*u 

- c£. bS^ ^J * 3 jlc-l (}"" U _p (J^' >s ^ ^ S' Is " 


ijtjiS jS SS ob.«l5o! a*j S_ b_ y* s->Lo»^ SL b +,-CJ 

(jVj ) A ^. ♦ *^~ w tY^b^ b 1 — ^ lS* 0 4 . ^"“’Cv i_$S '^’* J-^S 1 "'* ¥ £~ C/;' 3 

t 5vs 1 «\jo 5~~ j 5** (J 1*j aj lT .a- 1 f (JL9^ *^js-*A«< 

oL:icl d_ cJ^-jI - b5~~ £jbi liT -\j -'■ f- \r& (tj^'jj jr J bj) Ri vised Version 

_ (Ails ij btJ I x»l j O L bu _u^ *Jf~ Uf~ 

_ (_P^ aJI^>. S ob»bL> ( jaJ jt-fc, (js*» (J*-j 

°-r^ oy r • Aasi >* y <1 cTj-^ i n v4 L r^' J d^*' (t ) 

_ ^ jS «b* b l=«. 0 U-! aj b_j^ jSj& oXij S 

« ' f 


aJ,jjA£. ^ As-I^a. u5o I (_/*?" V'ii. Li^J ^ A Sr 1 ^ Obj lj.^(JU.cl •(r) - 

oUail jji Lis^' ^ I ^ tS" (jb U!^ ' c£_ j»jS^ l^ 3 * 3 ^1 £=;;**.-* ^5^ 

jj-ji < — 5ol < — SCj ‘-—‘I t^S" ^rr 1 ^ l «^ J -^~''> ^^Ca> i S r S LS S 

- c^l (Jj-~ Li'^'^v <J b»- |» I i A‘il=w ( ( ( — 5Cj I j j i 

(oLVa ^-Jj) L5"*' ‘-r-f*- b-)^” *lj cillb OjJ ^ju 

- ’-: b- 5 bxu ^J| (•U;^ A± b_ (__5^ b jbj J" 

■ 1 3 1 S I j«J_j (j-^S I ! \jj \lj 

- S’ ) ^ ^ L ) i - ‘ w '^ -? ‘^''^ O^bi^a 0 1 jj^,) i ^ 


^ N- 


1-AJj l j*^U <jl alAa JU?JIj?ejj 

( f-j- a jj“) 

CLib (£j* *^i ^ u_^i-o - LJ U> ULo t_ I ,i tjl*j«.j jjl 

jb-$ jjl tfi— V u~*i jjl c£> If* OX*-**!-*^ <_£* 4-^y 
* " * ~<£- (j^i LrfJ^i e J ^ ./* 

^vSjjL* o-. J jj-^J C*Jb>* Aj «— «». ^ Oj-b^v 3 JU-.T -* *ajj I j*^A -5 (Jj^j 

<~T- ^rr“ “ Uj* J'c*^ I S <3J^ £ ;v ~sl O"^ <S (J^* cSj-^r* L?*^-’ 

4.jj la ^.xa |a j*" y-l _ IjA ^a lia -'tjlj li j {^*1 ^jjt**L« jjl 

* ~ <• _ _ a! ^*a_ jjl* (j^« 

4 (r trj- 5 rrvb ^ ^bjO 

Jjl ‘—‘b^ *^i Aj {Jcrl 

olj^J - IjA Ua* ^ 5 " OUI (jfjf Ojjv> A> <jlj l* Jjl (J^w’l 
t_y\ c*_j <0 tyi ov* C-JU. j^UsI ^~jI <^cb ^ jCju J-^-UI j 

'- I i — • b^*v* fl A£j “* 1*^** IT" {S db* 

Oj-iaiW •‘JUI j U3J t yu* Ul 

(_^=*ji ) 

cAaj Aa <jv*>' iisl^^Tbi/ 4 ! j>a jjl ^ IjUl jS' (jib* <£-. (** < — $w^ - “ 

* * * --:«£_ *4 J=^«J lJ 0*1 [j* IjJ* tTf 

JL. aj ~ j ,^J (Jl— r v - c*a^ (_5" ^X~j AJa <oil ^X^ <u)l J j—j 

jAi OI4 JT fj ~ I yw *J_y- 4 AXj A^ jjl (_£* 

i I jjw t/*f* -<£_Ob* ^ trl . J j b jj 4_iJ (jv-» oUjI i_^ r - 

AJJjb ^r. Cl-lallw (_^ cJj - Ui* (_rJjJ-— I l ft A** 

l^J ^Ijj 1*1^ j»!)^-l U^r 4 S-V* ~ Xil>. (j )_ iii* jjl -dj* 

_ l^j <lUjl>. pl 1 - ^ ^ .. S' iia»- ^Jbj oUia» J jU-2 1^. b— • 

JjO -^J* cr^ ^'(jH -V-t '^jjL ^-1 C^X* b. <iJy*A 



jS' (jf« - OjJjj-" Jb&f- (J^4f jM CjIpT ~V\f c&*‘l.tol uly 

yW a-* 1 I ««\X J I J bj A^ (J_J3» jj 1 ^ Jf >k ti4j 4_P Ips^> 

jjl I4J Ijb*- U>Jjp (jvpjbJ jIp j b (jlj2 A*g.s* oJi£ (Jj U j c5'f k J'*' U^j® 

«^3cJ«Va>. jjj| O Jjl I x* l-flla. «, Igj D la* _j& iaia* ,yw ^jLJ 

<U) I J J.-WJ oUj - yJj'i Jail;* ^4: J J I <5j^£. jj Ol * y$) JaUaw j_j^£..* 

C_jbbf"~ (j\~) (J" *pj jSvJj} I U^> i -r^f ! ’ J l*“ ^ ^ 

Ji = yy^. P I ^ , (JS.P (J^l _jj b I A ^ J jj.PrJj.jp b” Uj ^ 

^ JjjJ b |jia I a 5^" aj c^absa* — l&J bb* jbe _>b J?- dL,j& 
C~jbi' jjl - l&j ijisi ,-w j a-b U^U. ( -ft> (j\-» (JjA^w *AjjSl a'J'S' t__5o 57! 

- If <£lj u_So 


_^p I ^b.p *Xp b Oj* ^ jj^ 01 p l£*j*b.«j l& bp _j b) ^ 

bj ab ^-(Jp bps bw J I'vL^tAwJ L_5 o I L -*■—*• _J j ^.sP J 3 0 bp ^vaf (_^ J„&.P ^*P t 

^P _ b^bjjjil ^| p3J yW j S^ I j* *^KS^~ ^J'*V^ 1 bji* J_,J (J\-) 

y\k Jaj.ft3e.* £"jJ ^JU-o. J~~ blfla* y 1 J U.& <*.5”b. t_5C I ^ I oJalia* 

»(j\£i bjji?c^ jb j 9j O^I_jp»- jj! ^jL*j 2ji j ^ -ij b' J J (Jlj y jjl 

toil(J^,*«j l^j lj_j.ii (Jj U jJ< 3 “b?c-> 1* jV5^" _ tii»p b5 (7) 

,^P (^=73 OLjb" _J7“ yVJ -b) Obb.£ Cjj*r2->- jjl (^li- O^f ^iiA-gA5Cj 


b^SO j-f- ^ Ai {*:*> (J^AJ ^J.b jjf f ^jO U^Sbj 

(J Jjk^VaJ l_jl^ ( U’ _ji> iLij | (JVa, (J-l _Jf« J^b OJ_J« _ ^J 

((j\^ (Jjjj a3 1^-5^" i^5" t_jb5^" (J.J.A «£_ jjl ) Jj-^X-> (Jj 

f uj* ^ c3j <^- y - lr» ObH c^. jjb^-i cjIx5^ 

^-5Cl I yw (_^ _J^vjk£- iw;*pj b (_/\W I f _jil I (_/.«) ' Jy? 

(bij ) ^ijjb" (j^i "u^j*- £_ jOv" (Sj^-* (S^ 

-J dp Ji £. yj-^v <^1 b)L?® - Oj-^ ( t -^b“ J"b” <£_ b^o I 

b-ajj I i (J b^?=y ^b'J (J" J&-?, * (J" J_J?=^.5^" t)bb) _jJ 0_?3n.^’ JJ I ‘b bc^P 

• - ^r- 5 ' _;P csj^b (J" 6V b jjl (_^AiSl cSjJ^* (J" J. .by J~~ 
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•£— J- ^ 3 <—» 1:^)1 1_£) 1.1 ljw 5“ -- a (jJ-^* oj^« 

1 t ~!; 7*> (j^-* <^J j-+ jT y ^ <— <h5"l 0^4 

A 4^Sr“ t ^ <£1 c5*^J I 'ct— Uj^ f C-jU £j Jjj u.^* j_j| 

jjk u^lk k_ ^'J>~j - jL>if ^ J 

c 5*^£* _jf- cA* J-^i (_^w a_j X* 

y ^Ly jy-* **4 J 4* A5 ^ jl <_£--* jl*vyl ^ 

1 y 1 1 i >^»j i ^ k-^-u jls i^j ^ j i? (j iy 

J_U (J*;^ jlj ^ ^A £Jj~. *^c>lj 'UHJ* Jjk L J * 

j.7 (jv!^& (Jjb «— *UI aJu £ t-\j jl „\ju A**y ‘-£>1 - 

^ A$jL* ^ *-l_;jl * — » VjT ^IJXjI j5"~ jl taL 

~ ^=f- ^ Jy> Jjb J«^* «-«j^w 

^_\j 9 S3 <-X)f I Oyj-* v^ jjl ui^ J„>* djb 

<jy k_^Jl*«j J---*- aj ly _j Aa*.^L~ 1£ (jl w-V 

j'jl jjf (Ji'fr 5 uf*> *— V* J 2 * J" t3L* JJ 1 '-^ &* ->* bi 

v^ jj' J_L«y <_jT j.i tji" o^*=-*J «L* - L5 -j J J> A 

O- ,^sJ -- 1 *^jI aL* X-a. ^ k_jbj _ ljU. Ut^j -Lj^ <jt^J 

(J^ ^J* -— «— »l>< _ Lr ljij£0 5~~ cjT jl s* A-J ji jjl o^*»! 

< ,£_jAt)jb‘ obi £_ Aj^I ^ i3j-j 

- k->* >J il (^>») °'y *)^ y? 

l^.; ‘-JUp - j *Uj! J_ j«j A5^ ^aI* «u£j,Aj O^i 

(UJ <*j a^SQ t= w a^pcS^jjI Ijum- 5** j^y) 

XL LTf ^ Aj ApcjZJ [T" ^-1 ( j» i ..- * * ) 

oT> 5 _j" _»- y_jxS -J- * u-,-!! u »j *S V-v 1 — ^ 

jrj^ -k«i il ^-j - i-i lj j_UU- . a_5VA"‘ i -i- 51 ^' JL>*lil J* 1 
J olj^jj JU- Aj -J*_j aA>cLe J^JU _-_ jTy jjl - «— >* yy“ 

J=t 7 j 1 j7 X t .r»*- ,l i ^ibj j*^ J.* — 11 

^jlzS^ ?^jb JlAiil ,T wjjjj 5^- - 0 =* ^J- 2 ^r** 
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v^ 1 wV: I jjl b " ^ 7 l_jj i j> A-*-* o>_,*7 f*" v_S" ^ If. O^y t/*J •* .3 j3 Jj~' 4 

J Uj (jl *5 ^J.fc.4 ^ l^J fc ^J ^LwvA I 

J j I U^j . |~a. A A.*. lj U.w .3"* A K -J I . . J j l^wj 

- <£_ lo i— fjj OjU _ 5 Ovi‘ o.<lJ 


vJr* - 


^ y iSj&jS 

(Jp- A L*J 1 ^ 1 A 0 

Ai j 

b ^ 

u., , 

0:4 
■y • 

r<i- 

J2J l>» ^*4 J 1 A«»^J 

JJ- 0^ J 


■A J i<«vJ 

yT 
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jji (j-l Jiy_£- ^Ll 

1 3_ 

(J 
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cjs^ 

Jl o w ' 
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Jj* 1 ’ Ji •“)! J>“j LT;-* OUj 0 ~J^* ^J 5 y* --Cj ! 

- lj <jij» yij 

— ! (Jj i i__--7 jj dj 

a J>“ ^ U£OJ** tSjJ oU JI^L Ax.«. - ( T ) - ^j U ( } ) 

^ ^ ^ a^jl* aj j-w ^ i L»jJ | aj^4« ^ ^)l JT 

Ui A ‘-'^t \J*~& J q$~ (Ji-* (j-f* (r) 8, -*b* OJJ** 7 l)^I 

^U=J J ^-a^ai Jjf* ^U-» (fr) x 1 ‘-^ J «»- ^ (j-jji fl J>“ 

w5C> (J cjj^ _-. -c£& ^ ^r. ^1 j*- jji <*. jlj^Cr J 

Lr^j ^ L> Jf* 4Ji03" J-r>A4 (o) f 

-Ui & CJi J I t (T ^ * if cZL ltL-jJ^JJ** 1 rn-U^ £?* ‘-^ 

o-^UI jjl £ oT^J (jM -V *^ 1 

wodUI^T ^ (ja^j 3 (jNJj-A O b J-o 

j%J Jyjac^j _ (_J £j -2 “-jb Ijj L5 4i J 2? c -» 6Ty uy* 

(^-^•tU>! (j^A ^yS^S u^4 «-jI^UZ£-VI*-jU 5^ ^jJIdj^jli -k*- 

_^_jJlic. £ Oy^ 

o! *,> -gfr_ iUitl K L»-~ ijjo ) Ij dl^^l 

£- jk 1 l<54> I J k> ^ 

jjl Ol*-*j' s «Jl OjVj _>?“<£- ^*1 LJL-~«J j t— £Hd Cr 4 /^^ 

^jipf <zl crl^Lr ^ £_ Oj^ £1 

LgJ ad Lj (jTy * 1 ^' Ji* - J 

-o^ ^->=rf- fl J cr. old 5 

cTj^ cfc* -^ob? aJ^*. Aj c-V* 

^ jz~i 2 S' d_^>» dJL«x-ij jJ 

. ^ J.U oij jji ou^. v JUJI - l, - l_l 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

BY 

IION’LBE DR. MAHMUD HUSAIN, Pli. D. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am fully conscious of the great honour you have done me by asking 
me to preside over this section of the History Conference which deals with 
the history of Hind-Pakistan. In my own judgment I do not quite 
deserve this distinction. It is true I have had old associations with the 
subject and I do not think my interest in history would ever cease, but the 
fact remains that I have deserted the teaching profession. In the circums- 
tauccs, I value this honour all the more for it gives me an opportunity of 
exchanging thoughts with those in whose midst I spent the best part of 
my life and to whose circle I would ever retain the ambition to return. 

In a brief address like this qll I can do is to touch upon some of the 
vital problems that face us in regard to the study of history and the orga* 
nization of research. ' ' J " T 

- * w' \ t .1 

The history of Hind-Pakistan is a fascinatingstudy. From the earliest 
times onwards it is full of interest. One may as well begin with the days 
when man first settled in this part of the world. Leaving aside the ques- 
tion whether he migrated into Hind-Pakistan from some other part of the 
globe or originally emerged here, we may begin our studies with the 
period for which wc have more definite data. For the earliest stages of 
human civilization when man was “merged in the pageant of animal life” 
our knowledge is meagre. Generally scholars have held the view that the 
growth of pre-historic civilization in this sub-continent has been more or 
less similar to what we know of Western Asia and Europe. The discovery 
of stone and metal implements and other remains of the past seem to 
prove that like the people of Europe wc, too, had the old and new Stone 
Ages as welt as the Copper and Iron Ages in our history. Little has been 
done to know more about these times. Tnis is, however, a task which 
can be better performed by scientists rather than historians. 

Coming to a later period we enter the era of the Indus valley civiliza- 
tion which shows that Hind-Pakistan or, more accurately, Pakistan can 
claim to have been the home of one of the most ancient civilizations com- 
parable with those of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria. To have an idea of 
the extent of progress which the residents of this part of the world had 
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made as early as the third millenium B. C. let me reproduce the words of 
the great excavator, Sir John Marshall ; “Their Society is organised in 

cities ; their wealth derived mainly from agriculture and trade They 

cultivate wheat and barley as well as the date palm. They have domesti- 
cated the humped zebu, buffalo and short-horned bull, besides the sheep, 

pig, dog, elephant and camel For transport they have wheeled 

vessels They are skilful metal-workers with a plentiful supply of gold, 

silver and copper With spinning and weaving they are full conver- 
sant Their weapons of war and of the chase are the bow and arrow, 

spear, axe, dagger and mace The ornaments of the rich are made of 

the precious metals or of copper, sometimes overlaid with gold, of faience, 
ivory, carnelian and other stones ; for the poor they are usually of shell 

or terra-cotta With the invention of writing the Indus peoples are 

also familiar.”* This is not all, for we have further and later accounts of 
the excavation work done and researches made in the Indus valley ; but it 
is enough to give us an idea as to how great was the contribution made 
by the people of ancient Pakistan to civilization. 

One is disappointed when one sees that almost all that has been 
achieved in the field of research and excavation has been the result of the 
labours of foreign scholars. Never-the-less, we hope in future our own 
historians and archaeologists would take up this work in right earnest. 
I have no doubt that many parts of our country still bear valuable 
treasures'in the form of architectural and other remains of ancient culture. 

k 

No amount of energy and money spent in our efforts to discover and dig 
them up would be too great. The importance of digging out from 
beneath the surface of the land the precious remains of past ages is at 
least as important as the work of a patient researcher working inside the 
rooms of a library. Let the Archaeological Department, the Universities 
of Pakistan and academic bodies like the Pakistan Historical Society 
apply themselves to this task. 

t 

The decline of the Indus valley civilization seems to have been 
followed by a long hiatus in the history of Hind-Pakistan for it is not 
before 1500 B. C. that we enter the era of the Vedic Age. The ancient 
period of the history of this sub-continent is marked by the complete 
absence of historical literature. Dr. R. C. Majumdar refers to this defi- 
ciency in these words : “The absence of any regular historical chronicle 
is the leading feature of this period It is difficult to give a rational 

* M alien jo-doro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. I, pp. V and VI, 
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explanation *pf t/iig deficiency; but the fact admits,of no doubt.”* it has 
however, been argued that on, account of their peculiar temperament and 
outlook the people, to use Jlicun^sangjs expression, ‘'made, light of the 
things, of the; present, world.” In ^the, absence of recorded, history there 
was no option but to reconstruct fhe ( ancjent history of^Hind-Pakistan on 
the. basis of indirect sources, such^ as religious and .other literary works, 
archaeological, and epigrapbic Remains, coinage and monumepts and lastly, 
the accounts of foreigners, . All these sources, have been and are being 
examined and utilized by scholars of, ancient history, and no doubt their 
labours have been rewarded with remarkable , success. Although consi- 
derable attention has, been^deyoted to the .study of this period by the 
scholars of Bharat it would not be right for us, to neglect its study here in 
Pakistan. Even though their number is small \ve li^ve competent scholars 
well equipped with linguistic and other, qualifications, for* the study of 
ancient history and there is no reason why every possible encouragement 
should not be extended to them. The study of Buddhism should prove to 
be particularly fruitful. « -i Jt j . 

The third and undoubtedly the tallest mile-stone on ‘tljcJ road of our 
progress was the advent of Islam p The Muslims brought with them not 
only a new creed but gave to the people of the sub-continent a new culture 
which drew its strength from revolutionary concepts of life, b The Muslim 
belief in One God affected all domains of human activity. The concept 
of a class-less Society as contemplated in the Quranic verse— 

M hr ' « ( » , t / ’ > > 

, u pS~\2* l pSZtjS*,) 01 ff , ,i 

could’ not but produce far-rcaching benifits for humanity, j Islam aimed 
at raising the status of man to its fullest stature. Equality of man was 
one of its cardinal principles. This was something new for Hind-Paki$tan 
which had been experiencing for centuries the evils of a casterriddcn social 
structure. Rejecting outright the institution of a professional class of 
careerist priests who monopolized religion and its practices, IsJjni f brought 
man into direct contact withhis Creator. For the first time the fadige- 
neous people find themselves ranged against the irresistible advace of an 
entirely new and revolutionary way of life. The marks and effects of 
military conquests disappeared' with the establishment of a settled govern- 
ment and then began the slow but steady process of change. In the vvake 
of political leaders and military conquerors came the ulanm and the 
* • The Vedte Age, p, 47. 


mashaikh , the poets and scholars, who added to the richness of life in 
Hind-Pakistan, If the Muslims exhibited a remarkable spirit of tolerance 
in treating the conquered peoples, the Hindus also showed some anxiety 
to draw benefit from the impact of Islam on their religion and culture. 
The growth and expansion of new currents of thought, as for instance 
Neo-Hinduism in the South, Bhakti Movement in the North and Sikhism 
in the West were most positively the result of the influence of Islam. 

In the domain of art and literature also we notice equally remarkable 
changes introduced by the Muslims. Carving and sculpture which were 
the most developed branches of indigenous art recede somewhat into the 
background giving place to epigraphy and calligraphic decorations in the 
earlier and painting in the latter stages of Muslim rule. Architectur was 
destined to attain such perfection as to become the envy of the whole 
world. Not only a new literature but a new language came into being. 
New values were introduced through this literature. To ■ the study of 
Astronomy, Mathematics and Philosophy were added numerous other 
sciences in which the Muslims had specialilized. History was one of these. 

The importance of history had been realized by the Muslims very 
early. The Quran itself, by constantly referring to the history of the 
nations of the past and the lives of the Prophets had encouraged the study 
of history. The Muslims began its study with hadith, and as early as the 
second century of the Islamic era we find distinguished scholars working 
upon the various aspects of the Holy Prophet’s life. Indeed the fact that 
our Prophet was a perfectly historical figure unlike many a religious leader 
of the ancient times whose lives have become shrouded in the mist of 
mythology and legend inspired the Muslims to study history. With 
Muhammad b. Ishaque, the first great biographer of the Holy Prophet, 
there begins a series of Arab historians, which includes the names of some 
of the most distinguished writers of the world. Tabari, Baladhuri, Ibn 
Khaldun, Ibn Miskawaih and Ibn Athir, to name only a few of them, 
have earned immortal glory in the domain of historiography. Ibn Khal- 
dun, in particular, was destined to change the entire conception of his- 
toriography. He has been rightly described as the first of the modern 
historians— even though he lived in the fourteenth century— and the 
founder of modern sociology. The noble traditions laid down by these 
pioneer historians were kept up by the non- Arab peoples who entered, the 
fold of Islam. Iran, for instance, produced numerous writers of history 
and biography whose works adorn the finest libraries of the world. The 
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Lubabul Albab, the Chahar Maqaja, the T'ankh-i-Jahan Kusha , the Tankh- 
i-Wassaf \ the Rauzatu-Safa and lastly the monumental Jami-ut-Tanankh 
are some of the classical works known all over the modern world 

In Hmd-Pakistan, too, the achievement of the Muslims was in no way 
less remarkable The scholars who flourished and worked under the 
munificient patronage of Sultan Mahmud and his descendents have added 
considerably to the growth of historical literature in the Hast Albiruni s 
masterly work on the India of the eleventh century is even today the most 
authentic source of our information for that period The Tabaqat i-Nasin 
is the first important general history wntten in Hind-Pakistan but its 
autor was a foreigner who had taken refuge in this Sub-continent Truly 
speaking our first great historian was Ziauddm Barani whose Tarikh 1- 
Firuz-Shahi deserves more than a passing notice In Baram’s work we 
find the consumation of Indo-Mushm ideal of historiograghy Enumerat- 
ing the beauties of the science of history he emphasizes the point that the 
very foundation of history is truth and strengthens his arguments thus — 

I I I LS ■k' 3 J* U ^ 

cJ J ^ UAj J jJT C— jl lj tpl 

- (j r ***** dU 

He goes on dilating upon this point and lays down that in the absence 
of the chain of narrators which is necessary in the case of a hadith, but is 
not always possible for the historians to provide, it is absolutely essential 
that the author must be a man of integrity and character In his own 
words 

iT-JUc J {Jj-lyUpA j Jjb jU*l (JaI jl p* £0^ <-*!>-* i 
J ot djJlk* <L- ^ 

Aiiwl -li L> pi 

(l r **»*) •>_*-> ^ J uiobi J cJLI jZ 

It is difficult to say if history constituted one of the subjects taught at 
the schools and colleges in the earlier days of Muslim rule, but in the 
time of Akbar it certainly was Abul Fazl has given us an exhaustive 
list of subjects that a student was expected to learn and history is includ- 
ed in it * 


•Am i Amojjsh, Am v Akban 
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We all know that many of our historians have produced first-rate 
works dealing with different aspects of Indo-Pakistan history. Barani and 
Amir Khusrau, Nizamuddin and Firishta, Abul Fazl and Badanni, and 
Abdul Hameed and Kwafi Khan will always be counted among the lead- 
ing historians of the East. But when we come to modern times, the story is 
somewhat different. Historial research during the last two hundred years 
followed a certain pattern. This pattern was chosen with a purpose. It 
fitted well into the scheme of education imposed on us by our foreign 
masters. The history of Muslim efforts to make this sub-continent a 
better place than what they had found it became the chief sufferer. The 
reason why the attack was directed particularly against this aspect of 
history is not far to seek. It was Muslims from whom power had been 
wrested and it was they who, before numbers alone began ro rule the 
world, were the chief aspirants to power. They were not merely to be 
relegated to an inferior status, politically, and economically, their whole 
past was to be misrepresented and their history distorted. The history 
of Muslims in India was depicted as if it consisted of nothing but bigotry, 
intolerance and corruption. In the unforgettable couplet of Shibli, 

Uj 1 C L) (JV-J 0 l U« 5* e* e A . 

Lc* ajf" 

Continuous research and teaching of history on these lines not only pro- 
duced its baneful effects upon the non-Muslim communities, it made even 
Muslims sceptical of their past and, therefore, doubtful of their future. 

It is most unfortunate that modern historical studies in the Sub-conti- 
nent are to a very large extent based on Elliot’s work on Muslim historians 
of India. There can be no doubt that he has been responsible for creat- 
ing misunderstandings which had evil and far-reaching effects. In addi- 
tion to racial prejudice which seems to be the marked characteristic of 
the nineteenth century Western writers on Indian history, Sir Henry 
Elliot had developed a dislike for the people of this Sub-continent, more 
particularly for the Muslims. How easily he allows himself to be misled 
into drawing general conclusions from the solitary instance of fraudulent 
conduct of an individual is indicated by this passage : 

“On the other hand it must not be concealed, that in India grea 
difficulties beset the enquirer in this path of literature, arising 
chiefly from one of the defects in the national character, viz. 
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the intense desire for parade and ostentation, which induces 
authors to quote works they have never seen, and to lay claim 
to an erudition which the limited extent of their knowledge 
does not justify”. 

Then he goes on to refer to the case of a certain “author” in Agra, 
who had published a “useful set of chronological tables of the Mughul 
dynasty, said to be founded on the authority of several excellent works 
named by the author.” 

On enquiring from this “author” he was disappointed to learn that 
he could not produce all the original sources mentioned by him, and that 
some of the authorities named did not contain anything on the subject. 
It is astonishing to find that a man of Sir Henry Elliot’s status should 
make such disparaging remarks about a whole people because of the 
conduct of a single individual who was too obscure to 1 be named ! 
Proceeding further he condemns the entire production of our historical 
literature : 

“It must be understood, then” he says, “that this Index has not 
been constructed on account of any intrinsic value in the his* 
tories themselves. Indeed it is almost a misnomer to style them 

histories. They scarcely claim to rank higher than Annals 

They comprise, for the most part, nothing but a mere dry narra- 
tion of events, conducted with reference to chronological 
sequence, never grouped philosophically according to their 
relations. 

These words coming as they do, from the pen of a writer whose range 
of historical studies covered the entire period of Muslim rule, lead us to 
one conclusion only. Elliot wrote with a set purpose and by no means a 
noble one ; for be betrays himself when, carried away by his consuming 
passion to publicise the ‘benefits’ of British rule, he tries to justify the 
preparation of his work in these words : 

“But though the intrinsic value of these works may be small, they 
will still yield much that is worth observation to any one who 
will, attentively examine them. They will serve to dispel the 
mists of Ignorance by which the knowledge of India is too 
much obscured, and show that the history of Muhammadan 
period remains yet to be written. They will make our native sub- 
jects more sensible of the immense advantages accuring to them 
under the mildness and equity of our rule. If instruction were 
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sought for from them, vve should be spared the rash declarations 
respecting Muhammadan India, which are frequently made by 
persons not otherwise ignorant. Characters now renowned 
only for the splendour of their achievements and a succession 
of victories, would, when we withdraw the veil of flattery, and 
divest them of rhetorical flourishes, be set forth in a truer light, 
and probably be held up to the excretion of mankind. We 
should no longer hear bombastic Babus, enjoying under our 
Government the highest degree of personal liberty, and many 
more political privileges than were ever conceded to a conquer- 
ed nation, rant about patriotism, and the degradation of their 
present position. If they would dive into any" of the vulumes 
mentioned herein it would take these young Brutuses and Pho- 
cions a very short time to understand to learn, that in the days 
of that dark period for whose return they sigh, even the bare 
utterance of their ridiculous fantasies would have been attended 
not with silence and contempt, but with the severer discipline 
of molten lead or empalement.” 

I must apologize for the rather lengthy quotations from Elliot’s pre- 
face, but this was necessary because, as I have said before, it was, his work 
that became the main source of information for most of our students and 
research workers. I would say nothing about the genuine errors of his 
translation and annotatio n ; for these one may refer to Professor Hodi- 
walla’s “ Studies in Indo -Muslim History ”, Any one can commit mistakes, 
but Elliot has, done more ; he has misinterpreted the accounts of Muslim 
writers and selected only those passages which served his point of view. 

Unfortunately .during the last hundred years much of what has been 
written on Indo-Muslim history has presented even the brightest achieve- 
ments of the Muslims in the darkest possible colours. In our text books 
of history we have been over-emphasizing individual acts of tyranny and 
hardship and completely ignoring or at least minimizing broad questions 
of policy and reform and their salutary effects on the life and conditions 
of the people in general. The result of Aryan supremacy in the Sub- 
continent was that the aborigines were turned into Shudras and out-castes; 
the predominance of Hinduism had meant the complete disappearance of 
Buddhism in the land of its birth. Compare these important events of 
our ancient history with the results of Muslim rule. The Sub-continent 
which had been merely a geographical expression attained for the first 
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time political unity under Muslim rule The nature of this rule was, 
however, such that after a thousand years of Muslim supremacy the Hindus 
did not only retain numerical majority but enjoyed great political and 
economic advantages in the life of the Sub continent The misunderstand- 
ings created by the wrong interpretation and distortion of facts by western 
writers have been by no means few or temporary They have spoiled 
our own outlook, and many of our best scholars have been misled into 
presenting their own history in colours which suited the interests of 
India's foreign rulers Muslim history has equally suffered at the hands 
of Hindu Nationalism 

Our responsibilities in regard to the re writing of history arc \ery 
great So far, our attention has remained concentrated mostly on political 
and military history Here, too, the emphasis has been on biography 
rather than history m its wider sense For the Muslim period we have 
plenty of material to make use of Firstly archaeology should come to our 
aid in writing the early history of Islam in the Sub continent It so hap- 
pens that the earliest contact with Islam centred in areas which are now 
situated m Pakistan Exacavations in Sind are likely not only to throw 
fresh light on ancie nt history, but on the history of Islam itself Architec- 
tural remains offer another useful source of information Then, there is 
no dearth of data in black and white Besides numerous general and dy- 
nastic histories which are too well known to be re counted here I would 
like to particularly draw your attention to otter branches of literature, 
such as the malfuzat of the Sufis, poetic compositions and Tazkirahs 
Nor can we ignore the study of epistolary and religious literature A 
careful examination of Fatawa i-Alanigtri and the letters of Auran- 
gzcb is indispensable for a student of Mughal history Coming to 
more recent times we have to rcasses personalities and re examine pro- 
blems which have remained shrouded within the dark folds of ignorance 
A proper appraisal of Sirajuddaula and Tipu Sultan, for instance, still 
remains to be done Hafiz Rahmat Khan has not been given the atten- 
tion he deserves The War of Independence is still often spoken of as the 
•“Mutiny’ and the movement sponsored by Hazrat Syed Ahmad Shahced 
and Ins colleagues is dismissed by our lustornns as an insignificant and 
isolated episode The history of social and political movements and cdu 
cutiona! effort is yet to be written 

I am not unconcious of the difficulties that Lcsct our path For two 
centuries or more our public and private libraries were sjiltniatically rob- 
bed of their choicest treasures and much of vvlut had remained was lost 
in the catastrophes oflS57 and 19 17 I here c in be no doubt that the 
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number of libraries and their collections set up during the Muslim rule 
was enormous. The Muslim princes were in most cases great partrons of 
art and literature and we find that Kuabdar “ was a regular post attached 
to the Household Department of Muslim princes. Akbar is said to have 
left a collection of about 25,000 manuscripts, and in the royal library of the 
rulers of Oudh the number of books exceeded one hjkh. Equally lamentable 
is the fact that only a negligible share of our literary treasures has fallen 
to the lot of Pakistan, and the major portion of source material of history 
is to be found in the libraries of Bharat and U. IC. However, these diffi- 
culties need not discourage us; they have to be surmounted. Our efforts 
should be directed towards securing as many of these documents and 
books as possible. We can legitimately claim the Indo-Muslim section of 
the India Office Library. We shonld also make every effort to collect the 
treasures of history scattered throughout the Sub-continent much of which 
is likely to be lost for ever unless recovered in time. Let us not forget that 
well equipped libraries and institutes of historical research are a national 
necessity. To produce new books we must have old books and documents 
and without research facilities much progress is not possible. I am glad 
that the Pakistan Historical Society has already prepared an elaborate 
scheme for a Research Institute to which would be attached a comprehensive 
library. This scheme I trust would materialize sooner than many of us 
expect because of the interest which our Education Minister, Mr- Fazlur 
Rehman is taking in it. His enthusiasm for such causes and his close 
association with the Society are, to my mind, the best guarantee of its 
success. 

Some of our foremost scholars are here, and I only wish they would 
continue their labours in the domain of historical research. The Adtninis- 
iration of the Delhi Sultanate by Dr. I H. Qureshi, “The Administration of 
Juutice in Medteval India ” by Mr. M. B. Ahmad The Foundation of Mus- 
Itm Rule in India by Dr. A. M. Habibullah and ‘A Short History of the 
Delhi, Sultanate ’ by Dr. Moinul Haq are excellent research works. Our 
historians must seriouly take up the task of re-writing our history in its 
true and broud perspective and thus bring to light much that has remain- 
ed buried under the debris of colonial bias and racial prejudice. 

Apart from monographs it is necessary to plan a comphehensive his- 
tory of Hind-Pakistan. This can be achieved only through collective 
effort spread over a number of years. The Government of Pakistan, I 
am glad, are thinking on these lines. Students of history would welcome 

* Dr. I H. Qureshi: The Administration of the Delhi Sultanate, p. 64; Bayazid’s 
Tazkirah'i-Humayun wa Akbar, 
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the proposed plan to publish a history of the Media political rao.ee sat* 
in the Sab-comment with the Quatd-i-A/ani as the central 6-u;e. The 
work which will run into four volume* will be written by Pakistan scho- 
lars under the guidance of on editorial board. The history* «dl bc£ n 
with the decline of the Mughal power and tracing the v ar to a j effort sat 
recovery and movements aiming at social reform ar.J political cmancipa* 
tion come do..n to the struggle for and finally the establishment of Pakis- 
tan. The work, when completed, is likely to be a UnJ-mtl m the 
history of Muslim historiography. 

Another immediate necessity is a good historical journal to whtwh o„r 
scholars can contribute the results of their latest researches. In countries 
of the West such journals arc published in quite large numhem, e,ub 
specializing in some branch of history. Let us begin at least with one to 
serve as a forum for our research scholars. 

Yet another problem facing us is the rc-writthg of test books a-«J 
overhauling of the history syllabi. The teaching of history in oar school* 
and colleges is in a most deplorable state. There is great dearth of q.ali* 
tied teachers. The result ts that even a living subject like history is taught 
m a very uninspiring manner. The old*fashioneJ method of sta.f.sg 
the mind of th: >oung pupil with isolated facts ar.J any number of data 
still continues while what is nreJeJ is the broadening of hu m'r-J and 
cnabl.ng him to make full use of his intellectual po.vcri No reform ti 
the teaching of history is, however, possible without the preparation of 
good teat-books and without a properly designed sylfafcas- 

Lastly, we should not forget the need of our axlalt population c.t'-ef. 
Whether u u a person who has alrcr.Jy had the beruflt <, f tome cJ.cit*. * 
in childhood or one who has become Ready literate, bath utuc cccd t;v 
cully written books. Books written for ch.Mrcn da nut suit adults 

for the s snple reason that they arc cat children. ar,i K>As a:t't U-t 
\ i^Srr tit ski do r.ot suit them cither bcca-sc their k \ is 1 rV: 1 

Specially written books constitute the aci-cr, 

Urftf/f I cvaJ«J;J I *oJJ hie to siren that b.stay n . * t # -.i a 

;wt j'na-i jaV-UU-ihi nu-r edu.it.Jitl UisaW-y 

ratiei t.dJiig d.u.phse. As i^.h it de.jiva t'-e - .t at-t st*. * v< s * 
u..,a rd ♦'As the l*»g ;s t»e“t, s * g?o-«* I he ! ? » * 

5. a. . ; vf h it *:y w J !**»?»/ dips *i o*z *;« *>’ •* * * 

h >at k/ (</.: th Asa | v«to* as • fi 'h it i - * • ’• * 

urf f.-l * p*»y la ~fc . a t\sl t. t.r v t % * * 
ti ,<•" a vr # „1J a r e t-nt aJ.ft n«.* 
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INFLUENCE OF JAHAN ARA BEGUM ON THE MUGHUL COURT 
IN GENERAL AND ON SHAH JAHAN IN PARTICULAR 

Very few women in History have ever commanded such a vast influ- 
ence over a monarch and his court as did Jahan Ara Begum on her 
father and his court. This talented daughter of Shah Jahan was born to 
Arjumand Bano later known as Mumtaz Mahal at Ajmer on Wednesday, 
the 1st April 1614. Arjumand Bano bore fourteen children for Shah 
Jahan of whom seven died in infancy and Jahan Ara was the eldest of all 
who survived. 

Shah Jahan, then Prince Khurram, was engaged in a battle at Chittaur 
at the time of Jahan Ara’s birth. The Rajput ruler of Chittaur, Rana 
Amar Singh, offered stiff resistance to Khurram but he could not hold 
for long against the full pressure of the Mughul army and having surren- 
dered got himself enlisted as a courtier of the Prince. The conquest 
of Chittaur having synchronised with the birth of Jahan Ara Begum it 
was considered an auspicious event. The Prince, therefore, was awarded 
higher rank at the royal court and the child was laid in her grand-father 
Emperor Jahangir’s lap who christened her as Jahan Ara. She was imme- 
diately entrusted to the care of Hoor-i-Jan who did all humanly possible 
to bring her ward up in accordance with princely traditions of the Mughul 
Harem. The child was very fortunate indeed in having ladies of the 
calibre of Nur Jahan, Mumtaz Mahal and Sati-un-Nisa Khanum 
around her. They in due course made a point to give her 'special training 
in politics, literature, domestic affairs and fine arts. On the death of 
Hoor-i-Jan, Poet laureiate Taflb Amali’s sister Sati-un-Nisa Khanum who 
was a well accompalished lady of the time, took charge of Jahan Ara 
Begum. 

At the time of Shah Jahan’s coronation at Agra in February 1628, 
Jahan Ara was of fifteen years. She offered a present to the Emperor 
befitting the occasion whereupon in the words of Dr. Banarsi Prashad 
Saxena: “To Jehan Ara Begum he (Shahjahan) gave one hundred 
thousand ashrafis, and four hundred thousand rupees and fixed for her 
an annual allowance of six hundred thousand rupees — half of which was 
■ to be paid to her in cash from the Royal Exchequer, and for the other 
half equivalent Jagirs were assigned to her.” 

t 

After the death her mother Mqmtaz Mahal, Jahan Ara Begum became 
the first lady of the Empire. She was the custodian of the Royal Seal 
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and with the help of Sati-un-Nissa Khanum she presented to the Emperor 
all papers relating to the Harem. 

Shahjahun’s attachment for Murataz Mahal is proverbial. However, 
Jahan Ara Begum was no less important and she commanded influence 
over both. On June 7. 1631 Mumtaz Mahal gave birth to a female child 
and began to succumb to the pangs of delivery. At this critical moment 
it was Jahan Ara Begum who was asked by Mumtaz Mahal to call Shah- 
jahan, who was in the next room, for her last words with him. Jahan 
Ara rushed to the room where Shah Jahan was awaiting most anxiously 
for the news about her health and sent him to the queen. 

It were not only the Emperor and the Queen over whom Jahan Ara 
Begum exercised tremendous influence; she had great influence on the 
princes and the princesses. It is a well-known fact that during his long 
stay in the Deccan as a Governor, Aurangzib visited Agra only twice; 
once for his marriage with Dilras Bano Begum in 1637, and the second 
time to see his sister Jahan Ara Begum in 1644 who had been badly burnt. 
Reverting to Shah Jahan, he did not sit in the Jharoka-i-Darshan through- 
out his life except on three occasions; once at the death of Mumtaz 
Mahal, second time when Jahan Ara Begum was burnt and the third time 
during his last illness. It was in 1644 that "Jahan Ara Begum received 
very serious burns through fire which caused much anxiety to the royal 
court and the Harem. Shabjahan arranged the best possible medical 
aid available at the time and gave order that by way of alms one thousand 
rupees were to be distributed daily amongst the poor and the needy. 
Prayers were offered all over the Empire for her recovery and -Murad and 
Aurangzib rushed to her bed-side from their respective provinces. She 
remained in bed for four months. It was on November 25, that a most 
pompous celebration was held to celebrate Jahan Ara Begum’s complete 
recovery. She was weighed in gold which was distributed to the poor. 
Jahan Ara Begum spoke to the Emperor in favour of Aurangzib in whom 
he had lost all confidence. The Emperor forgave the Prince and restored 
him to his former rank. 

The most remarkable feature of Jahan Ara Begum’s life is her continuous 
and indefatigable enthusiasm for the up*keep of the integrity of the royal 
Mughul family. She acted as mediator between various disputant mem- 
bers of the family and brought about reconciliation. Her mastcr*piecc 
in this direction was the matrimonial arrangement made by her between 
Dara Shukoh and the daughter of Parwez on the one hand and between 
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Shah Shuja and the daughter of Rustam Mirza on the other. Prepara- 
tions for the marriage of Dara was afoot when Mumtaz Mahal died. The 
ceremony was, therefore, postponed. They were, however, renewed in 
January 1633 and Jahan Ara Begum, with the help of Sati-un-Nisa 
Khanum, arranged and supervised the exhibition of the wedding gifts in 
the Hall of Public Audience. Historians unanimously say that three 
million and two hundred thousand rupees were spent on this occasion out 
of which six hundred thousand were contributed by the Royal Exchequer 
while one million and six hundred thousand were spent personally by 
Jahan Ara Begum and the rest of the expenditure was borne by the bride’s 
mother. 

However, despite her influence in the royal family and in the face of 
her strenuous efforts for the betterment of relations between the various 
disputant members of the family, she failed to stop the War of Accession. 
In her desperate effort to stop that catastrophe she successfully persuaded 
Shahjahan to nominate Aurangzib as his heir apparent, to confirm Dara 
in the Punjab and the Western provinces, give Deccan to Mua'zzam, 
Gujrat to Murad and Bengal to Shuja'. Shahjahan agreed with Jahan 
Ara Begum, but when she wrote to Aurangzib not to march on Dara, 
appraising him of her plan which had been approved by the Emperor, 
Aurangzib declined to listen to her and refused to see the Emperor until, 
he said he had finally settled with Dara. Then she met Aurangzib 
personally but returned disappointed, for he did not budge an inch. No 
doub t she wanted Dara to succeed Shah Jahan but realising the gravity 
of the situation she took a realislic view of the whole problem. 

Barring this single failure, she was almost always successful in bring- 
ing about reconciliation in the family; so much so that whenever a prince 

was in trouble, he sought refuge in her help and she never failed to offer 
him her services. 

Not only did the royal Mughul family and the Mughul court seek 
Jahan Ara Begum’s favour, but even those coming from outside also had 
to approach her before they could expect the royal favour. For instance 
the Dutch messengers who wanted exemption from customs duty at 
Surat, had to win over Jahan Ara Begum besides some members of the 
court. After the death of Mumtaz Mahal which completely shattered 
the Emperor, it was only she who could fully understand the profound 
grief of his father and console him. 



Her young brothers were busy in intrigues from the very beginning,'' 
This caused trouble to her father. She knew it was only 1 she who could - 
offer sincere advice to uim. ' » , , 

> i * I / 

On account of her special training in politics, literature, fine arts, coupl- 
ed with her breadth ot vision, she dominated all her, brothers and sisters. 

She knew she could be a most resourceful and effective mediator 
between them for the sake of Shahjahan. 

' < i , 

Again, she was aware that during his old age her father waS constantly 
being pin-pricked by his intriguing politically minded sons and he badly 
needed somebody who could look after him. 

All this demanded her devotion to him and necessitated a great sacri- 
fice on her part. Accordingly she decided not to marry at all* 

It appears from various records that the intense attachment between 
the father and the daughter coupled with her .decision not to marry 
throughout her life, gave an opportunity to some scandal seeking historians 
to level charges against them. Bernier tries to build a most ugly scandal 
on the sands of “ rumour He says, “ Rumour has it that Shabjahan’s 
attachment reached a point which it is difficult to believe, the justification 
of which he rested on the decision of the Mullahs or doctors of their 
law. According to them it would have been unjust to deny the king the 
privilege of gathering fruit from the tree he had himself planted.” Vincent 
Smith got this story from De Laet, confirmed by Thomas Herbert. And 
De Laet was at the most a compiler and nothing more. Again, even 
Manucci, who took great pleasure in concocting and narrating scandalous 
stones about the private life of Shahjahan and Jahan Ara keeps silent 
over wbat has been narrated by Bernier. This evidence is sufficient to 
establish the innocence of Shahjahan and Jahan Ara. j 

Whatever the scandal seekers may say, it is a fact that Jahan Ara 
Begum stands almost unique in History among women who exercised 
unparalleled influence over an Emperor, his Harem and his court. 
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POPULAR EDUCATION IN 
RE-BRITISH INDIA 

A striking feature of the spread of Islam to the far corners of the 
world is the stimulus it gave to private effort to spread education both 
elementary and higher. The arrival of the missionary who was either a 
holy man well versed in divine lore or an enterprising merchant or an 
* Alim , in a land hitherto strange to Islam in most cases resulted in the 
founding of the Madrassah , primariiy intended as centre of proslytisation, 
but which eventually became the focii whence radiated movements making 
for the sepread of learning, both spiritual and secular and dissemination 
of social and political ideas. It is being increasingly recognised that the 
phenomenal rise of the Islamic Common-wealth in the very first century 
of the Islamic era was not so much the result of military conquests as it 
was due to the Islamic belief and practice' of absolute equality of all of its 
consituents and that of democracy as its political ideal. 

The fact must not be overlooked, however, that since Islam became 
heir to great and historic Empires, the unsophisticated and crude desert- 
dwelling Arabs who were the earliest adherents to Islam, could not have 
over-thrown by sheer secular organisation and might such stupendous 
structures as the Roman, the Byzantine and the Persian which were 
based upon Laws some of which survive in the legal systems of modern 
Europe, adequate defence, and spiritual ideas largely derived from the 
same source as Islam. One may ask, then, what was it that produced 
the amazing and unprecedented phenomena. The answer is Islam’s first 
century which witnessed not only the growth of its political authority but 
the wide dissemination of its ' spiritual teaching and social ideals. The 
Madrassahs consitituted the centres where were trained not only missiona- 
ries and ‘Ulamabut civil administrators and statesmen who formed the 
back bone of Islam’s political organisation. 

Education — a private enterprise. 

The wonder is not that whereas, modern Europe took nearly five cen- 
turies to arrive at its modern awakening, Islam reached the apex of its 
development in almost a single bound. The institutions for the spread of 
learning were neither state-aided nor state-controlled, It speakes volumes 
for the intellectual zeal of our earliest progenitors that they recognised the 
acquisition of knowledge as a personal duty and did not look to any 
public organisation to achieve this end. Islam’s earliest seats of learn- 
ing were private schools and colleges founded by private individuals. 
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whether they were members of the reigning princely orders or merchant 
princes, the founders of historic oft madrassahs did not found them as a 
fulfilment of their public duties but by way of meritorious, deeds beholden 
in the sight of, Allah, whose Prophet had ordained ^.t| 

X, J-L* j (acquisition of knowledge was the duty of every Muslim, 

whether man or woman,) 

It is therefore that in the Islamic social and cultural order, the highest 
place is given to the scholar and the learned man. Arnold m his Preach- 
ing of Islam pointedly referred to the outstanding esteem in which the 
‘ Ulama were held in Islam. While the community marched, the ‘ Alim 
was assigned a place at the tail of the Caravan. This was by no means 
due to the fact that the * Alim was considered an, inconsequential person, 
but rather the reverse of it. He was placed in a position of great security 
as a privileged man. The place where the ‘ Ulama pursued their calling was, 
invariably a Madrassah attached to a mosque or a masoleum. It was 
therefore that noble men and wealthy benefactors vied with one another 
in founding seats of learning and endowing them with adequate resources 1 
so as to render them immune from financial vicissitudes. These Madrassahs 
were meant to be living tributes of the munificence of wealthy but private* 
benefactor to the exhortation ** Seek ye knowledge from cradle to grave” 
on the one hand and on the other to the learning of the humble but 
devoted ‘ Alims who dedicated their lives to the spread of knowledge. 

* 1 

No Department of Public Instruction f , , 

Yet another remarkable thing about the rearing of ,the intellectual 
foundations by Muslims was that whereas the Government of the Khitafat 
maintained elaborate Dawawin or Boards of administrative departments 
for the execution of the affairs of the Government, the Department or a 
Ministry of Education /.«., a Dinan-ul-Ma'arif was conspicuous by its 
complete absence. The remark is true not only of the Klulaf it-PAbbasiah 
but Khahfahs of Egypt and 'thereafter of the House -of Uthman, as no 
doubt of the Mughul rulers^ of India and the Muslim Kings of Persia. 
There existed pious foundations in the form of Madrassahs bequeathed 
by their deceased patrons, but they were not public institutions controlled 
or financed by the-state. They were at best private religious trusts creat- 
ed for the public good. The Abbasids maintained as many as twelve 
Departments or Ministries: 

1. s Din an-ut-Jund WaUArd .. Army Recruitment and Military 

* v Inspection Board. 
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2. Diwan-ul-Kharaj 

3. Diwan-ul-Rasail Wal Band... 

4. Diwan-ul-Khatam 

5. Diwan-ul-Azmiah 

6. Diwan-ul-Nazar fi Mazalim... 

7. Diwan-ul-Nafaqat 
\ 8. Diwan-ul-Sawafi 

9. Diwan-ul-Diya 

10. Diwan-ul-Tauqi 1 

11. Diwan-ul-Sirr 

12. Diwan-ul-Shurtci 

13. Diwan-ul- Shura 


Revenue and Finance 

Communications 

The State Seal 

Audit and Accounts 

Board of investigation of grie- 
vances 

Board of Expenditure 
Board of Crown Lands 
Board of Estates 
Board of Requests 
Board of Secrecy 
Police Department 


Despite the existence of this imposing machinery for the methodical 
ordering of the affairs of State, there is not even a remote suggestion any 
where of the existence of a Department of Public Instruction. This defi- 
ciency, apparantly grave, is explained however by the fact that before the 
advent of modern ideas of popular government mostly inspired by the 
West, medieval Muslim rulers looked upon education as a private and 
personal duty and not a function of the State. The Khalifah, the Sultan 
or the Amir who in most cases was a generous patron of learning fulfilled 
his duty in this respect like any other citizen but did not authorise the 
constitution of a state Department of Public Instruction. 

Growth of Private Universities 

Consequently a number of educational institutions, being the .result 
of private munificence and enterprise came into existence during the nine 
hundred odd years that the sub-continent enjoyed the benefits of Muslim 
rule. Since Islam discountenanced class and caste distinctions of all 
kinds, the new order gave to every one in the land freedom of opportunity 
and the freedom to benefit from these private schools, . which later on 
proved to be the nurseries of many an humble seeker after knowledge, 
.both Hindus (particularly the Kayasth and Kashmiri Pandit) and Muslims 
who achieved distinction as statesmen jOr administrators. The earliest 
institution to be thus founded was the school of Law, Letters and Theology 
started at Lahore under the inspiration and guidance of renowned saint 
.and scholar, known as Shaikh. ‘All Hujveri,, surnamed Data Ganj Bakhsh. 
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One can form some idea of the eminence of Data Ganj 
irom the-well known appreciative verse *- 


Bakhsh 


_ UlA-j \j jzi j; Jfji. 4 .^r 

ascribed to Hadrat Khwaja Mu‘inuddin Chishti SuItan-ul-Hind. The 
institution founded by Hadrat Ganj Bakhsh became in due course the 
nucleous of a great intellectual movement which led to the founding of 
more than a dozen Madrassahs, in the suburb of Lahore called Mughul- 
pura, situated between the' garden built by Gulbadan Banu for her 
favourite lady-in-waiting called Mira Bai, popularly known as Chauburjf, 
and the village of Baghbanpura. Here lectured Shaikh *AIi Hujwerf, 
Hadrat Shaikh Khawind Mahmud, Hadrat Mlr-i-Miran, Hadrat MuIlS 
KamSl Kashmiri, Hadrat Maulana ‘Abdul Hakim Sialkoti and a host 
of other learned and pious men to an unending stream of scholars hailing 
from Afghanistan, Bukhara, Kashmir and all parts of India / 1 Lahore 
thus became the intellectual and cultural metropolis of north-western 
India. 


Institutions jn the Punjab 

More schools came into being at Sialkot, at Chiniot and at Shahdara 
whose Qadis like those of Jaunpur ran a family Law school whence were 
recruited Qadis and Muftis to man the judicial services in the Punjab and 
the provinces of the Indus Valley. 'At the dissolution of the Mughul 
rule even Ranjit Singh during his brief interlude and the East India Com- 
pany's administrators thereafter,' continued to employ Qadis traind by 
these schools. Madans-i-Alia of Lahore were strengthened by feeder 
institutions such as Bhakkar, Hansi, Panipat, Multan, Sunam (Patiala) 
Peshawar and Rajauri started by graduates of the Lahore Madrassahs. ^ 


Institutions in Western India and Decean > 

There are ’ clear indications that Dabhel and Surat, the Kathiawar 
ports of embarkation during Muslim regime for Sind and Western India 
pilgrims bound for Mecca and Iraq, became in due course scats of Muslim 
learning and were supplemented by schools founded at Mansurah and 
Thatta in Sind. When Sultan ‘Ahmad Shah founded the Deccan King- 
dom of Gujrat, Ahmadabad became a renowned educational centre to 
which were added later numerous schools started at > Ahmadnagar, 
Bijapur, Burhanpur and Golconda, the capitals* of the Barid-Shahis, 
‘lhmad'Shahis. ‘Adil Sljahis and Nizum-Shahis. After the reduction of 
these kingdoms at the hands of Akbar and the constitution of Haidcrabad 
as an important subah of the Mughul Empire there sprang up more schools 
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at Gulbarga, Aurangabad, Bedar, Nander, Warangal and Vanyambari 
to the far South of the province. 

< 

Madrassahs in South India 

In the area called Madras Presidency under British regime there were 
colleges of Muslim learning at Srirangapatam, Vellore, Bellari and later 
at Calicut and Manglore, the centres of Moplah Muslims, and another 
at Kadappa. 

i 

Central and East Indian Institutions 

In Central India, schools at Jaora, Tonk and Bhopal furnished evi- 
dence of their Muslim political influence. To the East, there were impor- 
tant scnools which drew scholars from Arakan, the Malaya States in the 
East and Bengal, Bihar in the West. These Madrassahs were located in 
Chitagong, Sylhet, Dinajpnr, Dacca, then known as Sonargaon and later 
as Jahangir-Nagar. Then came the schools Jof Hugli, Murshidabad 
and Bardwan. In Bihar throughout its earliest contact with Islam and 
Musilm rule, flourished schools of Phulwari Sharif, Chapra, Ara, Bhagal- 
pur and Azimabad and Patna and one at Sahsram attached to the last 
resting place of the famous ruler Sher Shah Suri. 

Metropolitan Universities 

The capital provinces of Delhi and Agra and Oudh embracing 
most of the present day C.P., U.P., and Oudh constituted the Metropolitan 
area under Muslim rule and was administratively known as Hindustan 
consequently it contained more than a dozen Universities of which the 
most famous ones were schools at Sirhind which owed its beginings to the 
great scholar and theologian, Hadrat Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi and those of 
Saharanpur and more than one Madrassah in the district known as 
Muzaffarnagar, at Gangoh, and Thana Bahawan. Delhi itself has been 
for nearly eight hundred years the centre of politics and great Madrassahs 
flourished under the guidance of famous divines such as Hadrat Shah 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz, son of Hadrat Shah Wali Ullah, Hadrat Isma-il Shahid, 
Mufti Sadruddin. They belong to comparatively recent times. In U.P. 
there were schools and colleges at Agra, Bijnor, Ambala, Kara, Dewa 
Shah-Jahanpur, Sambhal, Sandila, Bareilly, Badaun, Jaunpur, many 
schools at Lucknow, Kachhocha, Faizabad, Bahraich and Rampur, ‘ Sat- 
rakh : Barabanki, Baran; ICol, Sarai Mir, ‘Azamgarh, Nizamabad, Radauti 
Bilgram, Kakori, Ghazipur, Syedpur, Shamspur, 
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It need hardly be pointed out that this countrywide network of Madras- 
salts and Jami's which lit up long vi s tas of ten brillianat centuries, was 
sustained by the labour of legions of eminent savants and scholars who 
hailed from all parts of the Muslim world. They were to begin with the 
earliest poineers of Muslim learning in India, Mnlla Shamsuddin Khawar- 
zaml, and Koshji, Burhanuddin Bazaz, Najmuddln Damishqi, Kamaluddin 
Zahid, Zahiruddin Bhakkrl, Fariduddln Shaft*, Hamiduddin Mohiuddln 
Kashani, Fakruddin Hanswi, Wajihuddin Razl^ Tajuddln muqaddam, 
QadI Fakhruddln and Sharfuddln, Maulana Nasiruddln Ghani, Mullah 
Zahiruddin, QadI, Mughisuddin, Biana (Bharatpur), Maulana Rukunuddin 
SanamI, Maulana Kamaluddin Koli, Mulla Tajuddln Kulabl, Zahiruddin 
Bhakhri, Naslruddin of Kara, Maulana' Nasiruddln Sabrunii ‘AlSuddln 
Tajar, Karlmuddln, ‘Alauddin Maloh, 1 Iftlkharuddin BaranI, Hisamud- 
dln Sdrkh, Hisamudbln Ibni-Shadi, Shahab'uddin Multani, Fakr-ud-din 
Hanswi, Salahuddln 'Satrakhi, Qadi *" Zainuddin Nagla, Wajihuddin 
Qadi, Najibuddln ^S3ri, Sadruddin Gundhak, ‘Alauddin, Lahon, J 
Shamsuddin Yahyfi, Qadi Shahabuddin Daulatabadl, Mulla ‘Abdus 
Salam Dewa, Mulla Danyal Charasl. 1 

In addition to these, tfiere'" were Mulla '‘Abdul Qadlr, Naqlb Khan; 
Mulla Sheri, Sultan HajI Thanesri and’sbaikFaizi, who were commission- 
ed by Emperor Akbar to translate Ramayan and Mahabharat into Persian. 
Haji Ibrahim Sarhindl, the translator of Athar Veda, Shaika FaizI the 
translator of Lilavatl, Mukammal'Khfin, the celebrated astronomer, Mulla 
Muhmmad Beg and Shaikh Munawar* the Geographers, NasaruUah Mus- 
tafa and Maulana Husain Qadi, the compiler of Kalaila Damna ( Pan) 
Tantre ) Khwajah Husain Meiwl, the translator of Sanghasan Balhisi, 
Shaikh Mubarak the*/PhysioIogist, Fateh Khan Shlrazi, ‘Abdur Rahlra 
Khan-i-Khanun, all being members of the Majilis-ul-‘Ulama, the Mughul 
version of a modern Academy of Arts and Science. 

Toward the dissolution of the Mughul Empire t the following ‘Ulama 
adorned something like a hundred Jami's which still survived. They were 
Shah ‘Abdul Qiidir, Maulavi MaKhsus Ullah, Maulwl ‘Abdul Khiiliq Shalj 
Rafi*-ud-din Shah, Muhammad Ishaq, Maulwi Rashidudln Mauhvi, Karim 
Ullah, Maulwi Nasir-ud-Dln, Siraj-ul-‘Ulamu Mufti Sayyid Rahraat ‘Alt 
Khan Maulwi Kariimat ‘AH, Maulana Fadl-i-Haq Khairabudi and 
‘Allama ‘Abdulla Khun *Alwi, to name only a few, whose names linger 
in memory. ; ( 
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Madrassahs of Jaunpur:- 

According to the authors of “ Riaz-i-Jaunpar ’’and “ Tajalli-i-Nur ” both 
being authentic Histories of the intellectual activities of this famous city, 
there flourished in this one place alone no less than thirty colleges of Law 
and letters which were organised by some of the leading-most contem- 
porary ‘Ulamas. They were the Madrassahs named after their founders, 
namely, the Madrassahs of Malik-ul-‘Ulama QadI Shahabuddln, 
Daulatabadi, those of Maulana Al-Huda, Mulla Mahmud, Mulla ‘Abdul 
BaqI, Mulla Nuruddln, Mufti Syed Mubarak, Mullah Hafiz, Shailt Hamid, 
Shaikh Muhammad, Mullah M*amur, Mir Malik, Mulla Sadr Jahan, 
Mulla Shamsuddin, Hafiz Ghulam Shah, Mir Muhammad ‘Askari, Maulvvi 
‘Ataullah, Sayyid Dia-ud-Din Khan, Mauhvi Mu‘inuddm, Mulla Ustad-ul- 
Mulla, Shaikh Rukun-ud-Din, Mulla ‘Abdul Bari Khidri, Madrassahs 
known as Khanqah Madar , Mulla Shaihk Sadiq, Mulla Khalil, Mulla 
Babullah and lastly that of Mullah Jamil. 

Primary Education 

Since these institutions were either Jami‘s analogous to our present 
day Universities or Madrassahs, that is to say colleges, there were in 
addition to them not only, thousands but literally tens of thousands of 
Maktabs and smaller Madrassahs scattered over the length and breadth 
of the sub-continent. These were in the charge of the local Maulwis, 
Mullahs, Mian-Jis or Pesh-Imams who discharged the usual duties 
attached to their office and earned their living by teaching to the village 
scholars. Education, both elementary and higher, was better looked after 
under Muslim rule than were similar institutions during the British 
regime and the States. That being the case, it would be no exaggeration to 
hold that before the advent of the British there prevailed a countrywide 
national system of education, even though lacking specifically Government 
patronage, wnich produced a far larger number of Muntahis and Fadils, 
than was done by the dozen odd Indian Universities constituted under 
state auspices and run on Western models. 

Residential character of these Institutions 

Amazing as it might sound yet it is a fact that most of these private 
institutions which catered to public need of education, particularly the 
higher education analogous to present day University level, were resh 
dential Madrassahs. As a matter of fact, it was inconceivable for a Jami‘ 
or a Madrassah to be non-residential. In these places lived scholars 



whose numbers ranged from hundreds to thousands who shared- not 
merely the intellecutal amenities but the social amenities of the Alma 
mater, such as boarding together and enjoying the company of teachers 
who in most cases were the living symbols of the principle of high think- 
ing and simple living. In this connection I can’t help recalling an event 
which sheds lustre on the Madrassah called Fatehpun situated in the heart 
of Delhi of nearly a century ,ago. A Lahore convert to Islam, namely, 
Shaikh Mohiuddln of revered memory fired with the passion to acquire 
knowledge undertook a hike of three hundred arduous miles to Delhi. 

This was before there were railways. He took a month to reach his 
destination and while wending his way towards Chandni Chauk, footsore 
and weary, he asked an elderly passerby the way to the Fatehpuri. The 
benign gentleman took hold of his travelling bag and led him to the 
spacious courtyard of the Mosque— cum — Madrassah and left him with a 
group of Pathan students who occupied a corner and himself went away 
to return with some food for him. The weary traveller from a distant 
land made inquiries about Maulana Nazir Hussain the farnus Mohsddith 
of Delhi and the Fatehpuri Rector. ‘It was the very one who has brought 
you hither/ answered the surprised scholars. Shaikh Mohiuddln was 
visibly moved to learn of the identity of the great ‘Alim and exclaimed, 
“Truly God had been kind to me I have learnt my first lesson of a 
true Muslim life.” 

Shaikh Mohiuddln became in years to come a leader in the sphere of 
Islamic scholarship and counted among his friends and classmates the 
late Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khun of Bhopal, Tenku Ahmad bin Ja'far of 
Malaya and many others who come from the far corners of Asia. The 
residential character of Muslim Jiimi'a survives to this day in the great 
Jami 4 Azhar of Cairo within whose hospitable Ra^aqs foregather scholars 
from all parts of the Muslim world and furnish an idea of the essence 
ofi Islam. , 

The Architectural cv idencc of the residential Muslim Madrassah 

perhaps there could be no more’ eloquent evidence of the residential 
character of the Muslim Jawam 4 throughout the world, than their struc- 
tural set up. From Timarlane's great Mosque at Sam?rqand, with its 
vast court and annexes built to accommodate over five thousand odd 
scholars to the Jami* Fez of Moracoo, the Jami 4 Amwl of Damascus and 
the Jami 4 Zaintunieh of Tunis and the Shahi Mosques of Delhi, Agra, 
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Lahore, Aligarh, Aurangabad, etc., with residential requirements limited 
to a few hundred boarders and in some cases the Masouleums, too, testify 
the fact that they were meant to serve as residential buildings for the 
generations of Muslim scholars who passed through their portals. 

Female Education : 

No survey of education in pre-British India could be complete without 
detailed reference to the provisions relating to Female Education. It is 
true, that there did not exist public institutions for the diffusion of literacy 
among the eirls. But it must not be over-looked that the education of 
girls was not taboo and svornen Madrassahs set up in private homes of 
the well-to-do middle classes were about as numerous as Mosque Maktabs 
for boys. It must be within the knowledge of most of us that in all 
respectable Muslim homes a room was set apart which was used as a 
class room for the teaching of the Holy Quran and the imparting of 
instruction, in some cases to the minor girls belonging to the lower middle 
classes of the neighbourhood. The person who undertook the pious duly 
of imparting instructions was either the Bibi Ji, i.e., the Mistress of the 
house or Ustani Ji , lettered woman employed to do this work. This 
so-called primary school activity was confined to the genteel families, but 
among the nobility who lived in palaces, or Deorhis, the education of a 
girl was a very serious affair. Not only were learned women and 
sometime elderly men scholars employed to make the young ladies pro- 
ficient in the Uliun-i-Aftiramvajah , according to contemporary standards, 
but even women amazons were commissioned to instruct the daughters of 
nobles in horsman-ship, archery, use of spear and the sword, as also to 
teach them embroidery and needle work. Cosequently the Muslim palaces 
in pre-British India were nurseries and educational centres for imparting 
training of a very high order to the daughters of the nobility. It would 
be no exaggeration to say therefore that if mosques and masoleums were 
used as colleges and Universities for male students, the palaces, paigahs 
and deohris served as training centres for well-to-do girls. 

It is due to this tradition of higher learning for girls which flourished 
under Muslim rule in India, that we come across such names, as Maham 
Begum, the states womanly niece of Babar who joined him in all import- 
ant deliberations of State, Dildar Begum, Salema Sultan, Babar’s wife 
and Khanzadah Begum, her sister Giilbadan Begum, Humayun’s scholarly 
sister, Ma'sum Begum, Babar’s extremely acute and versatile daughter 
Hamidah Banu Begum, Humayun’s Queen, Salima Sultan Begum, Bairam 
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Khan's wife noted -fori her keen knowledge of warfare and weapons 
Maham Anka, Akbar’s foster^ mother and last and I immagine the 
greastest of them the talented defacto 1 ruler of India dining Jahangir’s 
regime, the peerless Nur Jahan. - Most of these extermely refined ladies 
were noted scholars, poetesses and in some cases clever physicians and 
astute domestic philosophers all being distinguished graduates of what for 
want of better term I would call Palace Universities. 

It is pertinent to kno\y why there existed a widespread desire for 
learning among the people, in the absence of State controlled educational 
policy or institutions. It may have been for two reasons. In the first 
place, in by gone days, acquisition of knowledge was considered a religious 
duty, a means to acquire personal culture, grace and social eminence and 
an end in itself, and in the second place, not merely the Government or 
the State, but the entire nation felt bound that knowledge must be acqui' 
red not because 

v pjjj Ai pU cL_ 

but because 


lj l-ti* uljtf <L. ^ 
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SOME CHISTI SAINTS OF BENGAL 

The history of the consolidation and extension of Muslim Rule in 
India cannot be properly studied unless the factors that worked for cul- 
tural integration of the conquered territories are properly analysed and 
correctly interpreted. The Turks, Afghans and Mughals in the words of 
Titus “were destined to found an empire not only of kings and rulers who 
dwelt in crumbling forts and palaces, but more important still for the 
history of India, an empire of the heart reared upon the foundations 
of a new religious faith, whose ruler dwells in- temples not made with 
hands.” This kingdom of the heart was not built by soldiers alone but 
by our saints and theologians and it is in their lives and works that we 
have to look for that faith and selfless devotion to an ideal which made 
the empire of kings possible. That the Muslim mystics played a very 
important role in bringing about this 1 cultural synthesis is a fact which 
can hardly be over-emphasised and which will be increasingly appreciated 
with more scientific and extensive historical researches. One can underr 
stand and explain away the military conquest of the contry by the Turks 
but the real problem is the proper analysis of the factors that made the 
stabilisation of foreign rule in India possible. The problem becomes more 
puzzling when we consider this consolidation' of foreign rule was made 
by a people who had no moral or material support of their' compatriots' 
and who after the Mongol irruption in Central Asia were left high and 
dry in the midst of an hostile people. It was through their silent and 
unostentatious efforts that a peaceful atmosphere was created which 
contributed to a more harmonious relation-ship between the conqueror 
and the conquered. 

The rise of provincial kingdoms in the Deccan and of Jaunpur, Mahva, 
Gujrat and Bengal is inexplicable except in the context of cultural revolu- 
tion that preceded the rise of these dynasties. There is a tendency 
amongst historians to study the rise of these dynasties only as a political 
consequence of the decline of the central authority at Delhi.- A more 
correct background to their study will be an examination of the cultural, 
revolution which made the formation of compact and flourishing provincial 
kingdoms possible. These provincial kingdoms, were not so much the 
result of the weakness of the central government as the expression of 
cultural vitality of those areas. If the rise' of the Bahmani kingdom was 
made possible by the emigration of saints, scholars, literati and divines 
driven to the South by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq, the independence 
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which Bengal attained much earlier was the result of the persistent and 
strenuous efforts made by the Chisti and Suhrwardi saints for the spread 
of Islam in ' that distant land and the rapid growth of an indigeneous 
Muslim population which vitalised' the Muslim administration. Asbraf 
Jehangir in a letter mentions with pride that in the blessed land of Bengal 
there is hardly a village or 'town where a Muslim Sufi is not be found and 
the innumerable graves of the Mnslim -mystics which dot the country 
ate a silent testimony to their self-denying devotion to their ideal. ' 

1 7 7 

Bengal was conquered early in the 13th ceutury but it took many 
decades before Muslim rule could be firmly established there. There was 
persistent effort made by the privileged Hindu classes to throw off the 
foreign yoke but as they lacked the moral support of the people at large 
and as the opposition honey-combed by mutual jealousies could never or- 
ganise itself into a national movement, it could not dislodge the more 
competent and capable foreign army. The Hindu rajas, strewn all over 
the country followed what Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar calls the policy of bending 
like the supple cane under the pressure of the tide and becoming straight 
again when it passes over the country. \ ( 1 

Unlike the South Bengal at fifst did not draw to itself men of lear- 
ning and culture but sucked in military adventurers and free lances for 
the prospect it held out to those restless spirits to secure for themselves 
pelf, prestige and privilege. Later on Muslim divines and mystics migra- 
ted there in large numbers. 

Amongst the first Muslim mystics and divines of any eminence to go 
Ki B/w/gsi 'Has, &V& idiiva Tafcsvd 'uh/a 'Has, fttesalty Cor.od.' qiaL of Delhi 

by Najmuddin Sughra and his party. Unfortunately no detailed account 
of Shaikh Jalaluddin Tabrizi’s work in Bengal is available, but it is certain 
that he did considerable missionary work in Bengal. The author of 
Siyar-ul-Arifin informs us. 2 

“ Shaikh-ul-Mashaikh Jalaluddin Tabrizi went to ' Bengal. All the 
people of that (place) turned towards him and became his dis- 
ciples. The Shaikh established a KJianqah there and started a 
free Kitchen . He purchased some gardens and plots of land 
and endowed them for the expenses of the kitchen. He then 
proceeded further and reached the port of Deva Mahal. There 

* The foreigners strengthened and stablished their hold. 

ap. 171. ' * 1 
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was a well there and the infidels had constructed a temple near 
it on which they had spent an enormous sum. The Shaikh des- 
troyed that idol temple and built takiah there. Now his sacred 
grave is in the grounds of that idol-temple. Half the income of 
that port is reserved for the expenses of the kitchen.” 

It may be of some interest to mention here that Jalaluddin whom Ibn- 
i-Battutah met m Bengal in 1345 and whom he sometimes calls Tabrezi 
and sometimes Shirazi was not this famous Jalaluddin who died in 1244. 1 
The Saint whom Ibn-i-Battutah saw was the famous Shah Jalal, the tradi- 
tional conqueror of Sylhet popularity known as Ghazi Saheb, the patron 
saint of the boatmen. 2 

The process of spiritual and moral conquest of Bengal started by 
Shaikh Jalaluddin was continued by later sainst with the result that in 
Bengal now every second person is a Muslim, The Muslim population of 
Bengal exceeds in numbers the Muslims in Arabia, Persia and Turkey 
combined. 

Amongst other Silsilah organizations set up in Bengal was that of the 
Chishtis. Maulana Sirajuddin Osman, affectionately addressed by the 
religious circles of Delhi as Akhi Siraj, came to Delhi from distant Lakh- 
nauti and laid his head at the feet of Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia, the most 
outstanding Chishti saint of the age. After the death of Shaikh Nizamud- 
din Aulia, he returned to his homeland and] bagan to disseminate mystic 
lore. Amir Khurd informs us that he carried with him some books from 
the library of Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia for study and discussions. 3 This 
small collection of books constituted the first library of Islamic . mysticism 
in Bengal and from the account of Amir Khurd, a friend and companion 
of Akhi Siraj, it appears that the Maulana succeeded in bringing round 
him a large number of people who flocked to his khanqah for flight and 
guidance. 

“ He illumined that'place by his saintly radiance and the people of 
God began to secure initiation into his discipline. 'Even the 

rulers of that territory joined his order His grave is the qibla 

of India and his successors help the people of God up to this 
time. ” 

i J. A. S. B. 1873 p. 2609. 

- Stapleton and Tosaduq Ahmed ; Dacca Review. Auguit 1813, 

3 Siyar-al-Aulia, p. 289. 
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The efforts of Shaikh Akhi Siraj, the “ Mirror of India ” as Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Aulia used to call him, and his disciples ushered in the dawn 
of a new era in the cultural annals of Bengal. Akhi Siraj established 
close contact with the people by keeping an open kitchen and extensive 
travels. His piety and devotion won the admiration of the people while 
his charity enormously increased his influence. His chief disciple Shaikh 
Alaul Haq kept the torch of his master burning and enhanced the prestige 
of the silsilah by his unbounded charity. Sultan Sikandar Ilyas Shah 
grew jealous of him and ascribed his unbounded charity to defalcations and 
misappropriation of state funds and banished him to Sonargaon, Two 
years later he returned to Pandua where he died in 1398 A.D. His son and 
successor Shaikh Nur Qutb-i-Alam developed the silsilah organization 
further. He established two cen tres for dissemination of mystic ideas— 
one at Karra-Manikpur and the other at Pandua. Shaikh Hussamuddin 
Manikpuri, a disciple of his was a man of exceptional talent. He sent 
his disciples far and near. Under Nur Qutb-i-Alam and his immediate 
disciples the silsilah struck its roots in the soil. 

The Chishti Khanqahs were frequented by Hindus and Muslims alike. 
They became the first meeting ground where people of all shades of 
opinion assembled in free and frank association. The Klianqahs became 
the nucleus of the great movemeot for cultural synthesis which the Chistis 
has started. The influence of their work may be discerned in the sphere 
of a common language, developement of religious ideas and social cus- 
toms. 

The greatest and the most significant contribution of the Chishti saints 
to the cultural life of Bengal was the encouragement they gave to the 
vernaculars. The point needs elucidation. 

When the Mussulmans conquered Bengal, Buddhism was undergoing 
a complete transformation. Under Pala and Sena kings, Hindu reviva- 
list movements gathered great momentum and ( Brahman supremacy with 

all its necessary concomitants — cast differences, image worship, etc , 
was on its ascendency. The Brahman stood for Sanskrit and not only 
discouraged but ^opposed the growth of the language of the people. The 
growth of Bengali literature was made possible by these saints. Mr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen has pointed out the debt which the Bengali language 
owes to the Mussalman rulers. If his studies are pursued further by 


I Akhbar-ul-Akhjar, p. 140*41. 



competent' scholars it will be found the real contribution in that sphere 
was made by the saints who in order to ! make their message intelligible to 
the people adopted the popular language. 

The Bengali language as Law has pointed out owes its literary status 
to Muslim rules. The first Bengali rendering of Mahabharata was made 
under the orders of Nasir Shah (1282-1325). Yidyapathi dedicated to 
him one of his songs. Emperor Husain Shah appointed Maladhar Basu 
to translate the Bhagwati Purana into Bengali. The example of the 
Sultan was followed by the nobles, Paragal Khan, a general of Hussain 
Shah and his son Chuttey Khan “ made themselves immortal by associa- 
ting their names with the Bengali translation of a portion of the 
Mahabharata ”. 1 

The letters of Shaikh Nur Qutbi Alam do not make a secret of the 
way in which mystic ideas were disseminated in Bengal. Explanation of 
the doctrine of Wahdat-ul- Wajud is the main theme of his letters. The 
Hindu theistic movement that started in Bengal was the direct result of the 
contact with the Muslim mystics. The indebtedness of Chaitanya and 
his disciples to the contemporary Chishti saints of Bengal can be apprecia- 
ted only by a comarative study of the [writings of both the groups. It 
were men like these who attempted to bring about an approximation 
between Hindu and Muslim faiths. 

v 

Most of the Dargahs and Khanqahs of these saints stand on the 
ruins of Hindu and Buddist places of worship. This fact has been thus 
interpreted by a modern (Hindu) writer . 2 “This served the double purpose 
of preventing the revival of these places of heathen sanctity, and later on, 
of installing themselves as the guardian deities with tales of pious fraud 
invented by popular imagination. Hindus who had been accustomed 
for centuries to venerate these places gradually forgot their past history, 
and easily transferred their allegiance to the pirs and ghazis. The result 
of this approachment in the domain of faith ultimately created a more 
tolerant atmosphere which kept the Hindus indifferent to their political 
destiny. It prepared the ground for further inroads of Islam into Hindu 
society, particularly among the lower classes who were gradually won 
over by assiduous and persistent propaganda regarding the miracles of 
these saints and ghazis”. 

1 Mr. D. C. Sen’s, History of Bengali literature, p. 12. 

2 History of Bengal , Vol. II, p. 69-70. 
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- However, this cultural synthesis gave political stability to Bengal-a 
place which Ibn-i-Battutah, with the penetrating intelligence of a world 
—trotter had designated as “Heaven full of things.” The mystic efforts 
turned this “Hell” into a ‘Heaven.* Bengal attained great prosperity 
under the independent kings. Forts and public buildings were erected, 
mosques, colleges, students’ hostels, travellers guest houses and Khartqahs 
were established in all parts of the kingdom. Brisk trade was carried on 
along the seaboard of Bengal with the Arab sea-ports of Basra and 
Baghdad. 1 1 

Shaikh Nur Qutbi Alara who has been mentioned above was the 
central figure of, the Q hishti sitfsloh in Bengal in the 15th Century. As 
long as he lived his efforts were directed to preserve the stability and 
solidarity of Muslim political and social organsiations. He checked 
fissiparious tendencies in the ranks of the Mussulmans themselves and 
when he found Muslim political power assailed by internal militant Hindu 
movements, he left no stone unturned in awakening and vitalising Muslim 
resistance to this danger. In one of his letters he informs a fellow-mystic 
about some conflict amongst the Mussalmans in Panduah and requests 
him to use his good offices to resolve that conflict. 

“ It is clear to you that Islam has got involved in a crisis. May God 
protect this city from all calamities and misfortunes. At such 
times differences between Mussalmans and disobedience of the 
Imam will create chaos and confusion.” 2 

< i 

The danger referred to above probably refers to the asendcncy of 
Ganesh Rai who later on assumed regal power and threatened to extinguish 
Muslim rule in Bengal. In this very letter he emphasises the need of 
obeying the orders of the king. 

“Obeying the tradition and sayings of the Prophet and the (advice) 
of the C htshli saints, you should remove suspicion from (their) hearts and 
ask them to obey the king.” 2 

The career of Nur Qutib-Alam, one of the leading saints of Bengal, 
deserves a more detailed examination particularly because his name is 
connected with the rise of Ganesh who first secured complete ascendancy 


• Ri)a:us SaJattn, p. 71. 
a Maktubat-i-Qutb-i-Alam (miss.) 
2 Ibid. 
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over the successors of Ghyasuddin of Bengal and later became indepen- 
dent. It was the intervention of the ruler of Jaunpur at the instance of 
Nur Qutb-i-Alam that the Muslim dynasty was saved from extinction by 
the timely arrival of the army of that king. 1 - 

‘ j 

Nur Qutb-i- £ Alam was the son of Shaikh ‘Alauddin ‘Alaul Haq, The 

* 

date of his birth cannot be fixed with certainty but he lived to a ripe old 
age and died in 818 A.D. The date of his death as shown by the chro- 
nogram jj ^ may be accepted as reliable in preference to the 

year 854 which the author of Khazinatul Asfia has given. Nur Qutub- 
i-‘Alam belonged to a rich and well placed family and he himself appears 
to have enjoyed a privileged postion in society. No incidents of his early 
life are recorded except the deep devotion and self denying attachment 
to the Khankah of his father and those who visited it.' He is reported to 
have studied with Ghyathuddin the ruler of Bengal and it was because 
of this early association with the Sultan, and the privileged position of 
his family that he later on took an active interest in politics and drew 
upon himself and his family the wrath of the usurper Ganesh Rai. 

( 

Raja Ganesh is an interesting figure in medieval history of Bengal. 
The author of Ryazus Salatin designates him by the name of Raja Kans 
perhaps deliberately as he paints him as a cruel and bigoted tyrant. This 
is perhaps an instance of transferred reproach by giving the Rai a name 
which is held in detestation by the Hindus. In the letters of Nur Qutub- 

e-‘Alam and those of Ashraf Jahangir also, he is represented as a blood- 
thirsty tyrant who was bent on extirpating Muslim rule in Bengal and 
started with a senseless persecution and assassination of leading Muslim 
mystics and divines. Ferishta gives him a good certificate and speaks 
of him as a ruler who though a Hindu maintained cordial relations with 
the Musulmans and was a beneficent and generous ruler. Hindu con- 
temporary accounts are silent about him, and the mystery is heightened 
by a complete absence of contemporary numismatic and epigraphic 
evidence. 

I do not propose to open the controversy over the name, origin or 
native place of Ganesh, but what was the exact position of this obscure but 
capable and energetic administrator in the political scene of the .time ? 
During and after death of the ‘Jocunnd but able ruler’ Ghyasuddin the 
Hindu chiefs appear to have been much favoured and many of them 
attained to positions of eminence and prestige in the administration of 
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Bengal. A close alliance amongst Muslims and landed aristocracy be- 
came a political and military urgency when Bengal was threatened by Firuz 
Shah. The ascendancy of Hindu chiefs became more evident when Muslim 
foreign immigration into Bengal stopped and the Muslim rulers weakened 
by a gradual depiction and dilution of their stock had to lean more and 
more on the indigenous nobility. Of these one Ganesh Rai who is spoken 
of by some as a zamindar of Bhaturiah and by others as a ’Zamindar of 
Dinajpur appears to have attained complete'ascendancy over Saifuddin 
Hamza Shah. The later* was a mere puppet in the _ hands of Ganesh. 
Saifuddin died in 814 and was succeeded by one Shihabuddin, the adopt- 
ed son of Saifuddin. Shihabuddin died after a short and inglorious 
reign and it was after the death of Hamza Shah the Raja Ganesh sub- 
jugated according to Riaz-us-Salatin the whole kingdom of Bengal and 
began to oppress the Muslims. It is at this stage that Nur Qutub-e-‘Alam 
comes in. The following points deserve careful consideration. Did 
Ganesh Rai actually secure the submission of the whole Bengal? There 
is no evidence to accept this statement of Riyaz. All that the author im- 
plies is that the Rai became the defacto ruler in the kingdom and the 
power behind the throne. There was strong Muslim military aristocracy 
in Bengal and usurpation by Ganesh if it had been open and effective 
would have certainly met with opposition by the privileged classes. No 
such opposition is recorded. The re-establishment of Hindu 1 supremacy 
in Bedgal for 7 years would have made the country ring with the exploits 
of Ganesh who would have come down to posterity as another Rana 
Paratab or Sivaji. I am therefore inclined to believe that Ganesh secured 
supreme power in the state profiting by the incompetence and weakness 
of the successors of Ghyaht and also because he received assistance from 
Muslim military aristocracy. His position may be likened to that of an- 
other Hemu or Khusraw but he was certainly not a liberator of his country 
and his people from foreign yoke. 

The saint Nur Qutab-c-‘A!am is reported to have addressed the follow- 
ing petition to Ibrahim Sharqi. I have not found this letter in a mutilat- 
ed and incomplete collection which is in the library of Aligarh Muslim 
University. Rtoz gives the text of this letter : — 

“The ruler of this country, named Kans, is an infidel. He is committ- 
ing oppressions, and shedding blood. He has killed many of the learned 
and holy men, and destroyed them. At present, he is aiming to kill the 
remainder of the Muslamans, and to extirpate Islam from this country. 
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Since to help and protect Musalmans is a' duty incumbent on Muslim 
sovereigns, accordingly I intrude on your valuable time with these few 
lines. I pray for your auspicious arrival here for the sake of the residents 
of this country, and also in order to oblige me, so that Mussulmans may 
be rescued from the oppressive load of this tyrant. Peace be. on you.” 

, ‘ ♦ * i ’ 

He also wrote to the saint Ashraf Jahangir whose intervention and 
help he sought in persuading Ibrahim Shah Sharqi to lead an Army to 
Bengal and chastise Ganesh. In this letter Nur Qutb-i- £ Alam primarily 
refers to the humiliation and persecution to which his family the “alai 
and khalidi family” was being subjected by the infidel Ganesh and in- 
cidentally only to the oppression and degradation of Islam and Muslims 
in Bengal. Ashraf Jahangir immediately wrote to Ibrahim Sharqi to go 
to the help of the Mussalmans of Bengal and relieve their distress. He 
also advised the Sharqi ruler- tbat he should march to Bengal te give 
succour to the family of Nur Qutb-e-Alam and not . for any territorial 
acquisition and the army was to be directed to behave in a manner as 
not to prejudice or permanently harm the family of Nur Qutb-i-‘Alam or 
the Muslim populace of Bengal. It will .thus appear that the- main concern 
of Ibrahim is to help Nur Qutb-i'- £ Alam. 

, . k 

Why and how did the saint incur the evil eye of Ganesh? Of the 
leading Muslim families Nur Qutb-i-‘Alam’s family was the most influen- 
tial in Bengal. The family had on a previous occasion also , fallen foul 
of the Muslim ruler of Bengal who suspected the family of having hoarded 
considerable wealth. Nur Qutub-i- £ Alam evidently did not fall in with 
the wishes of Ganesh to become a party to a Hindu adventurer securing 
prominent position in the state. The saint would not bend and Genesh 
decided to break him by persecuting members of his family as he dare 
not touch the head of the family. That there was a lack of unity amongst 
the Muslims and that they did not implicitly obey the authority of the 
ruler is established by one of his letters which I have quoted elsewhere. 
That this was not the only time that Nur Qutub-i-‘Alam fell foul of the 
government is shown by a not very dignified appeal that he made of the 
wazir to intercede on his behalf with the king . and clear him up of the 
charges against him. The events that followed are well-known. Ibrahim 
marched against Bengal and Ganesh Rai was so frightened that he made 
his submission to Nur Qutb-i~‘Alam, sought his forgiveness and requested 
him to persuade Ibrahim to withdraw his army. The saint acceded to 
the Kai’s request on promise of his young son being converted to Islam 
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and the Rai desisting in future from oppressing his subjects. Ibrahim 
who was accompanied by his famous Qadi Shahabuddln does not appear 
to have apprecated this intervention as he thought he was being made a 
fool of and retired in great dudgeon. )Heis reported to have died soon 
after as a result of having incurred the displeasure of Nur-Qutb-i-‘Alara 
by his discourtsy at this juncture. 

t > i i , > t i 

Jadunath Sarkar finds it difficult to accept Ibrahim of Jaunpuras 
being the ruler who came to tile assistance of the Muslims of Bengal 
This view is not correct as chronologically Ibrahim was the contemporary 
of Ganesh and- Nur Qutub-e-‘Alam. ■ Further, this does not by itself mate* 
rially effect the conduct or position of the principal actors in this interest- 
ing episode in the history of Bengali That this great Rai who had recon- 
quered Bengal submitted so quickly and made such an abject submission 
to his former victim shows the extenb of, the hold i Ganesh had o>er the 
country, and the precariousness of his position. ' . « 

•> i i i 

Ganesh refused to keep his part of the contract after the retirement 
of the army of Jaunpur. Hc ( had his ; son reconverted from Islam and again 
persecuted the son end nephew of hjur Qutb-e-‘Alam, t This probably 
happened after the death of Nur Qutub-e-‘AIam, the one man whom 
Ganesh would not use as a tool of his ambition or use for his own in- 
terests. Whatever personal or sordid motives Nur Qutb-i*Alam may 
have had, his intercession saved Muslim Bengal from being submerged in 
the rising tide of militant revivalist Hindu movement in Bengal, and 
nipped the same in the mud. 
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SHAIKH ‘ABDUL QUDDUS OF GANGOH 

In view of the ever-widening scope of history which may conveniently 
be described as man’s effort to know himself, it has become necessary for 
its students to extend the arena of their research in all directions. So 
far we have mostly concentrated on the study of contemporary historical 
literature which is fairly extensive for the Mughul period and is not 
inadequate even for the earlier - centuries of Muslim rule in the sub-conti- 
nent. The inevitable consequence of neglecting what one may call in- 
direct source-material is an over-emphasis on the biographical side of 
history which appears to be the main feature of our achievement in this 
field. But to re-write our history in its truest perspective and from a 
purely objective point of view we shall have to examine very carefully all 
available sources of information, however indirect they might appear to 
be. Perhaps one of the most valuable but most inadequately studied of 
these sources is the Sufistic literature of medieval Hind-Pakistan. I heed 
not dilate upon the importance of the role that mystic philosophy has 
played in shaping the channels of Islamic thought in the medieval ages. 
In this sub-continent, too, the influence of the Sufis seems to have per- 
meated all phases of society, and although as a matter of principle they’ 
seemed to keep themselves aloof from the hum-drum of political life, their 
disregard for confort and pleasures on the one hand and their tolerance 
and broadmindedness on the other made their khanqah a place of uni- 
versal attraction. Prince Khidr Khan, eldest son of Sultan ‘Alauddin, 
for example, was a disciple of Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia. Amir Khusraw 
refers to this when he says : 

Ij <j Ip- j cJsJ* 

It may be added here that to undergo the discipline of a khanqah was a 
necessary course for the purification of the heart even for reputed scholars. 
This is why we find that a large number of learned persons had entered 
the circle of the disciples of Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia. The Shaikh 
showed them special regard by allowing them to sit in front of others*. 
It would be interesting to note that if a scholar was expected to undergo, 
the discipline of a khanqah for a darwesh also it was considered a 
necessary qualification to acquire knowledge, This principle was laid 
down by Shaikh’ Nizamuddin Aulia in the words :f 

pU jjl 

'-Siyarul Aulia, p. 202 ^ y)Jb tS-Usi ^ ^ 

t ibid, p. 288. i 
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and by Shaikh Farlduddln GaDj-shakar in the words :* 

Another feature of the life of these Shaikhs was that they wanted to 
convey the massage of Islam to the masses through their personal example 
and not by precept alone. We find a clue to this in the Fanaidul Fan ad 
of Amir Hasan. He relates an incident that a Muslim disciple^ took a 
Hiudu friend to assembly of Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia and said that 
he had brought him in the hope that through the Shaikh's attention 
he might accept Islam. ' The Shaikh replied that it would be no use 
preaching to such people through words only, but 

J^.«l Jj Lj ly? i ^ L*l 

This leads us to one conclusion only. ,The efforts of those who had 
confined themselves to preaching by precept only had met with little 
success, and therefore these Sufis wanted to win over the hearts of the 
people through personal piety and tolerance. Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia 
is stated to have mentioned this in unambiguous language which may be 
reproduced in Amir Khusraw’s words 

JSsS' Lie 

A necessary corrolory of these missionary labours of the *ulama and the 
mashaikh was their anxiety to see that the government of the time was 
based on the principles of the Shar\ We now come to a very important 
question: whether we had any constitutional law in medieval Hind-Pakis- 
tan. It is obiovus that there existed no constitutions in the statutory sense 
of the term. In fact the practice of making constitutions is essentially 
modern. If however constitution means what Lord Bryce calls'a frame 
of political society, organized through and by law' then it has existed and 
in fact must exist In all countries where people follow and practise Islam, 
The life of the people in Muslim lands was based on and regulated by 
certain fundamental principles laid down by the Quran. One of these prin- 
ciples was the recognition of the paramount sovereignty of Allah and 
therefore the supremacy of the Divine Law. No one, not even tnc 
reigning monarch, was above it, because public opinion was always 

> ibid. p. 107. ' „ , ' ^ 

J If ho becomes associated with a pious man it may b« hoped that throucb lb« 
beneficence of his association he might become a Muslim. 

3 Whites cr the •utama proach in words tho mashaikh preach by action. 
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emphatically in favour of its supremacy. 1 Some of the modern scholars 
have laid emphasis on the policy of the secularization of the state by Sultan 
‘Alauddln Khalji and have created a great misunderstanding with regard 
to the basic foundations of Muslim society in this sub-continent. The 
violation of the laws of Shar' by some monarchs was the exception and 
not the rule. A careful examination of ‘Alauddin’s conversation with 
Qadi Mughith for instance which has been repeatedly quoted by these 
writers will show that the Sultan’s attitude was apologetic. He wanted 
to justify his conduct on the score of expediency. 2 It should be remem- 
bered that the secularization of an Islamic state like the Delhi Sultanate 
was just not possible, firstly because it had never been ecclesiastical, and 
secondly because the essential element on which it was based, namely the 
ideology of Islam, cannot be separated from it. A society as conceived by 
Islam could not tolerate the possibility of a government which was superior 
to law how-ever powerful and strong its head might be. We are told that 
Sultan Muhammad-bin Tughluq was a tyrant and an irresponsible despot. 
Ibn Battutah speaks of him as one who was “generous beyond limit in 
awarding gifts and also shedding blood”. Let us see how the machinery 
of this “tyrant” Sultan works in “shedding blood”. I would like to quote 
the original words of the Tank h-i- Mubarak Shahi . 3 
ci-cab _9 j s aS I_jj 

aS lj aSjA _ b b-ib>» lj j j b j 

lj (jULi I jA S' ^ j bLr U j! Ov«L« I Jjl cSJ) ^ 

j 1 I®- j I (Jf*’ J ** 3 b I AxiS 

((„ «Xa:b l/*.^ J i Dl 

After referring to the Sultan’s practice of giving a fair trial to the accused, 
the historion who is suspicious of the royal intention says: 

(jlL j»ljl &S ^ b) I 

y •* 

1 For a brief but authoritative exposition of this point see ‘ The Administration of the 
Sultanate of Delhi' by Dr. I. H. Qureshi, pp. 42-43. 

2 Barani’s words are. 

Lv'-O A 3 jA j £ 

(j-> y o^tS by J^Jbo pjb 3 fSS ^ pfS ^ 

— ^ jS >A& I tjS* A?*> 

( Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi , p. 296) 

3 Calcutta edition, p. 115. 
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In short it would not be an exaggeration to say that the enforcement of the 
laws of Shar * was the primary duty of the monarch and his government 
and that every section of society exercised its moral influence, and if 
necessary force also*, to persuade and oblige the reigning prince to remain 
within the limits of the Law. Some of the well-known Sufis have also 
made a 'valuable contribution in this respect both through direct con- 
tact with the monarchs ond indirectly by training the people in a parti- 
cular manner. Shaikh ‘Abdul, Quddus of Gangoh was one of these widely 
respected Stfis belonging to the Chishtiah sihilah. 

We possess very few details of his life, but on the basis of stray referen- 
ces in his own works as well as in some other books it vyould be just pos- 
sible to get an idea of his outlook and activities. His date of b : rth is not 
mentioned anywhere but as he died in 994 A. H. 1 when he was eighty-four 2 
years old we can safely put his birth in or about 860 A. H. 3 He had great 
faith }n Shaikh Ahmad 'Abdul Haq of Radauli/ and got himself enrolled as 
a disciple of bis grandson. Of his leaving the township of Radault and 
going over to Shahabad, near Delhi, we have an interesting account pre- 
served in the ^vords of his own son, Shaikh Ruknuddin in the Latafii- 
Quddusiali 3 ‘Umar Khan Sarwani, a noble man, of Sultan Buhlol Lodbi 
was in the service of Prince Nizam Shah who later became king with the 
title of Sultan Sikandar. For reasons not mentioned by the writer he fell 
out with the prince and tried to go over to the camp of his brother Barbak 
Shah. Here too however he was unable to, win the favour of the Prince. 
Thus he was forced “to seek refuge with the darweshes”. 6 Soon after he 
obtained pardon from Prince Nizam Shah and was restored to office. In 
the early years of Sultan Sikandar’s reign disorder seems to have spread 
over parts of Oudh. In Radauli, Shaikh Ruknuddin informs us, the 
Muslims had become so helpless that they could not stop bacon being 
publicly sold in the bazaars. Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddus therefore left Radauli 
and accepting the request of ‘Umar Khan decided to settle down in 

* In the case of Khusraw Khan, for instance. 

1 Lataifi’Quddusiah, preface, p. 3. 

The well known Akhbarul Akhyar gives 945 A. H. 

* Anwarul 'Arifin, p. 357. 

3 This means five years after the accession to power of Sultan Uuhlul Lodhi, whivh 
took place in 855 A. H. 

( Tabaqat-i-Akbari , Lucknow ed, p. 151) 

* tic died in 836 A. H. 

5 Lattfah. XXXV. _ 
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Shahabad. This must have taken place in 896, for it was about one year 
before the birth of Ruknuddin, which he puts in 897 A. H. For more than 
thirty-eight years the family lived at Shahabad. But in 932 A. H. it was 
pillaged by Babar’s soldiers on their way to Panipat. 1 and the family of 
Shaikh ‘Abdul Quddus decided to move to Gangoh where he remained 
till his death, twelve years later. 

Shaikh Ruknuddin tells us that when Dipalpur was plundered and a 
number of Shaikhs and ‘Ulania were massacred there his father left the place 
and crossed the Jumna and came to Kutana which was just opposite to 
the camp of the Sultan on the other side of the river. On hearing that 
the Shaikh was so near his camp Sultan Ibrahim contacted him and 
insisted that he should accompany him to the field of battle.2 Shaikh 
‘Abdul Quddus was not in a position to refuse. He sent his family east- 
wards and joined the Afghan camp along with his eldest son, Hamiduddin. 
We are told by his son that the Shaikh was certain of the doom awaiting 
Sultan Ibrahim. However, he had to go to the scene of action where he 
was arrested after the defeat of the Afghans and was ordered by the 
Mughul soldiers to walk the entire distance from Panipat to Delhi. At 
the age of seventy-four it must have been a terrible ordeal but the old 
Shaikh bore it with patience. We do not possess any details of the 
Shaikh's movements before or after this incident ; but Shaikh Ruknud- 
din tells us that 

Oj J ij* V.9 |»Uj -til b O-tJ aS~ j b 

_ ^ Ot>.5o5^ ^ J jj b _9 

It is difficult to say exactly when the Shaikh took up permanent residence 
at Gangoh, although a later authority makes a possitive assertion that it 
was on the destruction of Shahabad that he shifted his family from there.5 
Some statements of the Lataif however indicate that it must have taken 

1 The historians mention Shahabad (not far from Delhi as one of the places near 
wnich Babur had made a halt but they are silent about its plunder. Shaikh 
Ruknuddin, however clearly says. 

3 Ojlc. 

See Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Nawal Kishore,ed.p.l85, 

2 From the words Lataif-i-Qiiddusiah it appears that Sultan called on him personally. 

3 Actuall y Lataif, p. 64. 

4 Latifah L XXVI. 

3 Anwarul 1 Art fin, p. 358 
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place more than a year before the battle of Panipat . 1 Nevertheless so far 
is certain that Babur seems to have realized soon after his victory over 
the Afghans'that the Shaikh was a venerable man known for his piety and 
learning. This is clear from the fact that the letter of the Shaikh address- 
ed to Babur and preserved in the collection of his disciple, Mian Khan 
of Jaunpur, is full of advice with regard to his conduct as a ruler. 

The letter begins as was the usual practice in those days with praises 
of God and blessings on the Prophet. It is noteworthy that in the open- 
ing sentence the sovereignty of God is referred to . 2 This in itself is very 
important, for it is the most fundamental doctrine of Islamic political 
philosophy. Then follows its natural corrolory, namely, the supremacy of 
the Shar *, which* the Shaikh introduces in an excellent manner/ He 
praises Babur for enforcing the Shar * Mahammadi and meting out a 
generous treatment to' men of piety and learning. After emphasizing the 
need and importance of the patronage of learning by the princes he makes 
a specific request that the stipends(cr^ )of the « Ulanta , the imams 
and the old persons should be exempted from ‘nr/ir, for he says, it would 
be unwise to beg anything of a beggar. Gradually he becomes stiffer in his 
tone and tells the monarch that its imposition would be a source of in- 
justice that might make the world dark and bring about total ruin of the 
poorer classes. He reminds his royal addressee that this life is mortal 
and that the best way of thanking the Almighty God was to give justice 
to the people. His words are : — 

O Ua. (J.xc aj pr*---4 ^ I_»j j 

J J ji o~ ^ 

!j Lit j pkt J Jdj ^.cL^sj jL) Jjji p s 6 2 *- * gj* 

jljb _J Ij (j J lj h J 

- J-^ j CrJJ J j U 

This passage indicates that the Shaikh was very particular about the 
enforcement of the shar*. Equally important is the fact that the Shaikh 
was able to establish his influence at the court and on the new emperor 
to such an extent that he could advise him in rather strong language. 
It appears Babur must have soon become impressed with his piety ami 
influence, and as he was himself a patron of religion and learning he must 

aJI j a*£*JIaJ 


* Latlfah LXXVII1. 
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have not only granted him personal freedom but also allowed him to 
carry on the work of guiding the peopie. What strikes us more is that 
the first two emperors of the Mughul dynasty continued to show him all 
this regard and in fact sought his advice, i inspite of the fact that the 
Shaikh's family was in active sympathy with their Afghan adversaries. 
The compiler of the Lataif-Quddusiah seems to have joined the retinue of 
the recalcitrant Afghan chiefs in the east. 


The two letters of the Shaikh addressed to Humayun were also 
written in the same strain and from the same point of view as the one 
mentioned above. I do not propose to deal with them in detail here, 
but they also throw much light on the type of the government that the 
intelligentsia of that age wanted to be set up in the sub-continent. 


Before I conclude this account of the Shaikh's life I would like to touch 
one more point. Some scholars have tried to establish that the popularity 
of Sufism in Indo-Pakisian was the result of the impact of Hindu ideas and 
their influence on Indian Islam. This is hardly correct and Is certainly 
wrong in the case of the earlier Sufis. They were not only averse to tak- 
ing antyhing from the Hindu philosophy, particularly religious thought, 
but were as emphatic on the question of the establishment of Shar ( as any 
other section of the Muslim population could be. There are numerous 
references in the letters of Shaikh ‘Audul Quddiis and also in the Lataif- 
i-Ouddusiah which give us a fairly good idea as to how particular he was 
in advising his disciples and friends about their strict observance of the 
laws of Shar*. As many of these letters were addressed to men of conse- 
quence who held offices of trust and responsibility 1 2 there can be no doubt 
that his views played an important role in regulating the contemporary 
set-up of the society. To the leading-most of his Khalifahs — Shaikh 
Jalaluddin — he writes in very strong language that the observance of Shar‘ 
was indispensable. After condemning the actions of those who are not 
particular about this he iustructs him in these words : 3 






tr 


l,L 


JJj**' 'J 


1 lj of 


Ol?sJ 


3 


1 About Humayun Abut Fadl says that he used to go to the Shaikh to seek guidance, 
Ain-i-Akbari, p.-, 214. 

2 For example: Shaikzadah ‘Imad Farmuli, Khan ‘Azam Diiawar Khan, besides 
Sikandar Lodhi and the first two Mughul emperors. For ‘Imad Farmuli see 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, p. 159. 

3 Letter, 142. 
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From what has been said about him in the above lines it can be con* 
eluded that Shaikh’s ‘Abdul Quddus had an unassailable position m the 
highest social circles of the.day. Everybody., had a regard for his learning 
and piety. Of Humayun’s visits . to the Shaikh's house we have recorded 
historical evidence in histories, such as the Ain-i-Akbari in addition to 
books on hagliography. There can be no doubt of the Lodhi Sultans 
having called upon him because with them his relations were cordial from 
the very beginning. The confidence of the Mughul emperors once created 
also seems to have soon become unshakable, for although the second son 
ofjjthe Shaikh, Ruknuddin, with Dattu as his pet name, appears to have 
remained in the opposite camp of the Afghans until the Gujrat campaigns 
of Humayun, the Shaikh was all this time in a position to advise the 
founder of the Mughul empire and, later on, his son with regard to their 
internal and administrative policy. 

In conclusion I might add that what has heen briefly'stated here about 
the Shaikh's views and his work as a reformer and teacher is enough to 
rouse our interest in his personality. I have no doubt that if we make a 
careful study of the lives and books of the well-known Siifis and broaden 
the scope of our research we shall discover -many new things which will 
help us in sloving some of the complicated problems of our history. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF TI1E CIIISIHI S'AINTS TOWARDS 
POLITICAL POWER. 

Shaikhs and Sufis. following in the wake of Muslim merchants and 
soldiers, came from the West to the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent both by 
land and by sea. They brought with them the fervour, devotion and 
piety acquired by long discipline and discipleship of their spiritual masters 
and the experience gained by travel and pilgrimage to the holy places 
of Islam. Their simple living and simple teachings attracted the people 
to their fold. By the middle of the 1 3th century A. C. there was hardly 
any place in this sub-continent where the disciples of Muslim saints could 
not be found. Amir Hasan Sijzi, a famous poet and writer of this period 
mentions in his book * Fa waki-ul-Fawahl, ' a number of Sufi Orders existing 
in his time. Today, more than two-third of the Muslim population and 
a large number of non-Muslims in this sub-continent are under the influ- 
ence of one or the other of the various Silsilahs , the most prominent 
among these being the Chistiah. This was the first to reach this sub- 
continent and has influenced its culture more than any of the Silsilahs. 

Its orgin is traced to Hazrat ‘Ati. But it derives its name from 
Cljisht a town near Herat, 1 where it was probably planted by a Syrian 
Muslim mystic, Shaikh Abu Ishaq in the last decade of the 8th or in the 
beginning of the 9th century A. C. - It was introduced in this sub- 
continent by Shaikh MuMnuddin Chishti at the close of the 12th century 
A. C. 3. 

It took root in the soil and developed principles with which the 
Chishtis at home had little to do. The Chishti Silsilah of the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent is an institution of purely local growth. 

The principles of Sufism had been laid down long before the advent of 
the Chishti Silsilah is this sub-cortinent. This Silsilah like other ones was 
the product, not a creator, of the great Sufi movement. Mission of its 
members was neither to expound its principles nor to write books but 
to show how the mystic life should be lived and how one should help 
others to live it. 

One of the principles of Sufism is to avoid the courts of kings and 
nobles. The Chishtis of the 13th and the 14th centuries worked upon this 

1 Hudud-al-Alam. (Eng. Trans.) Gibb Memorial Series, p.343. 

2 Nafhatul Uns of Jami, Newalkishore Press Lucknow, p. 296, 

3 Siyarul Auliya. p. 65, 
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principle ^bolv’Jieartedly and without, reservation, i, At ? the back iof this 
attitude was the convictipn that Goverpmqi)t, in fact political power, ia 
all its forms was a thing of sin, and association with people in authority 
was apt > to ruin the moral and spiritual independence of the mistics. 
When Saidi Mania, a Durwesh from the northern dimes, who was latter 
on killed at the instigation of Sultan Jalaluddin Khalji, was taking leave 
of Shaikh Fariduddin Ganjshakar on his way to Delhi the famous Shaikh 
sounded to him a word of caution — “Saidi : You are going to Delhi to 
open a door and to become famous. Do what you consider best for 
yourself under the circumstances.* But remember one last advice of mine: 
Do not associate with Mahks and Amirs ; consider their coming to your 
house a mortal calamity, for the durwesh who opens the door of associa- 
tion for Mahks and Amirs is ruined' in the end.’’* During greater 'parts 
of the 13th and the 14th centuries/ these sentiments of the Shaikh have 
continued to re-echo in the Silsilah-i-Chishtia. ' / - f 

* f u> • »: . 

Two things, property and power, were considered to demoralise man’s 
character. The Government the Chistis f did not, consider any political 
organisation after the Pious Caliphate to be ‘State’— was the emblem of 
both. The Hadith — “The thing eliminated last from the minds of the 
truthful is love’ of status/' wa^ often cited in the discussion. ' On being 
informed that a Malik, who was being kicked and* punished on account 
of the demands f, madc on him by' the ’Government, 1 had sent him 
his respects. Shaikh Nasifuddin Chiragh of 'Delhi remarked very calmly, 
“ Government service bears such fruits, specially in these days ”. 2 The 
oppression of the people by the officers of the state \yas a phenomenon too 
common to escape unpoticecj- “ t \Vhen,a man obtains a minor government 
office, he treats the creatures of Allah as it pleases him and is not afraid 
of injuring the hearts of men. After all, the sobs of men’s hearts have 
some effect **. 3 ‘If misfortunes overtook officer of the Government, they 
must consider that they were themsetves’ to blame. On another occasion, 
when a Government servant who was released from prison owing to 
his praycars (or intercession) came to thank him next morning, Shaikh 
Nasirudd in' observed . “ If a thorn pricks a man’s foot or an ant bites him, 

he must know that it is the result of his own action And no 

inisforiwc overtakes yon but it is what your hands ha\e earned .*'♦ (The 

* Zuuddin Baram's TnrlUt-i-f <m: Shaht, p, 20) . 

2 Khai r -ut-Sfajahs, Majlis XXIV'. f 

2 KJnnr.ti!‘\fsla!is, Majhi XXXI. . , , 

* f^lstur-ul-nta/aUs. Majlis XVCVI, 
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Quran). The detect really lay with the social order ; the Government 
merely took advantage of these defects.” What lime is this?” Shaikh 
Nasiruddin said, comparing his own days with the early days of Islam, 
“ If a man prospers, he will turn his back on his neighbours ; if his neigh- 
bours are starving, he will not lik e the smell of his food to reach their 
nostril Is.” 1 

“ Power corrupts,” Lord Acton has said, •* absolute power corrupts 
absolutely Writers oil political history will express various opinions 
about the merits and demerits of the administration of the early Muslim 
Empire in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent. But to the Chishti mystice it 
was like all Governments a wicked system which a man anxious for his and 
piritual salvation would not touch. “ 1 have read in the ‘ Umdah of Shaikh 
Junaid” Shaikh Farid says in the Asar-ul- Auliya. “that the mystics of all 
religions are prohibited from'mixing with worldly men and from associating 

with the Sultans and Maliks When a man claims to be a mystic 

and goes to Maliks and Amirs , so that he may have some worldly gain 
for his necessary expenses, you are to know for certain that such a durwesh 
has no spiritual gifts; otherwise he would have never gone to the door of 
other creatures (like himself) for help.” 2 

Here as elsewhere, the Chishti Silsilah finds its most definite ex- 
pression in Shaikh Niziimuddln Auliya. Only persons who are inde- 
pendent of the Governmeut can afford to maintain their self-respect, and 
the Shakh quotes with approval the remark of a mystic. Shaikh ‘Ali, to 
a Caliph who had visted his Khankah but was annoyed to lind that the 
Shaikh had not treated him with obsequious respect which was universally 
paid to the head of the Government; “I have withdrawn my hands and 
can, therefore, afford to extend my feet.” 3 

“It seldom happens,” Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya told Amir Hasan 
Sijzi, who. was himself a Government servant, “that after obtaining a 
Goverement office entering service^ a man obtains his salavation in the 
end.” 4 5 and illustrated his meaning by a pregnant psychological anec- 
dote. “In days past there was a man, called Hamid. In his earlier life 
he was in Delhi in the service of Malik Tughral who ultimately made 
himself king Lakhnauti,s Hamid was standing before Tughral one 

1 Khair-ul-Ma jalis , Majls XII. 

2 Asrarul Auliya, pp. 47-48. 

3 Fawalid-ul-Fawaid, 5 Shawal, 706 A.H, 3. Ibid, 11 Ziqad 715 A. 11. 

4 Ibid. 11 Ziqad 715 A.M. . ] . . . 

5 Barani's Tan'kh-itFiruz Sluihi, pp. 81-83. 
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thy when he saw an apparition (a surat) which said, Hamid, why are you 
standing before this man?’* It said this and disappeared. A second 
time when he was standing before Tugbrul, he saw the vision again and 
it said, “Hamid, why do you stand before this man?” Again Hamid was 
left in surprise. The third time the figure appeared and made the same 
remark. This time Hamid replied, “Why should I not stand before him? 
I am the servant. He is the master. He gives rae my pay. Why should 
I not stand befere him?” The figure replied, “You are a scholar; he is an 
ignorant man. You are arc a free man; he is a slave. You arc a pious 
man; he is a sinner.” It said this and disappeared. 

‘ The Khwaja reflected over the matter and went to the Malik. “If 
there is anything due from me or any accounts remain to be settled, please 
order this to be done. I will not serve you any longer.” “What words 
are these you utter?” the Malik replied. “Have you gone mad,” “No, 

I will not serve you. The blessing of contentment has been granted 
to me.” 

Amir Hasan wanted to know if the figure was one of the curious bring 
which the early Musalmans called the ‘unseen man* or Mai tlan-i-Ghaib. 
**No“ replied the Shaikh, “When a man‘3 inner mind is cleared of impuri- 
ties, he secs many such visions. Several such qualities arc found in man, 
but owing to his bad action they arc suppressed.”* Or as we would 
say today the better elements in Khwaja Hamid’s mind conjured up a 
vision to give him that advice which, owing to the demands of material 
life were being suppressed in the regions of his sub-consciousness. 

This timely resignation from Government service saved Khwaja Hamid 
from the destruction which overtook Tughrul and his officers at the funds 
of Ghiyasuddin Baiban in Bengali But this is not the main point- 
It was not Physical security but spiritual freedom— riddcncc from the 
shackles of the will of other men— for which the soul of Hamid had been 
longing “You arc free man”, the figure had said. “This mau, your master, 
though so highly placed is a slave of the imperial system to which he be- 
longs.” So the Khwaja, enlightened and saved by the virion, proceeded 
to join the circle of the free. “After saying good-bye to his service”, 
Nizamuddin Auliya continues, “Khwaja Hamid went to Shaikh Farid 
jnd became his disciple.”* , 

* fa** aul-ul-Fa h uiJ, II Ztqad, 715 A. II. 

' Tankh-t-riru: Shalu, Barani, pp, 91-93. 

J rah atd-ul-r a ** 1 1 7,qaJ 71 S A. j|. 
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The tiaditiou °f keeping aloof from the Government as we have seen, 
was not evolved py die Chishti mystics. But their adoption of it was 
wholehearted anc* without reservation. The complaints of the succeeding 
venerations voic ec * 111 the Asrarul Atiliya , is that the mystics are no 
longer true to tlP s tradition . 1 The unconfirmed testimony of this work 
would not by itse^ carr y weight but it is fully confirmed by the remarks 
of Shaikh Nasii' u ddin Mahmud himself. The mystics far from avoiding 
the Government l ia d begun to make Sufism a means of livelihood with 
its assistance. qhus Hamid Qalandar tells us that in discussing the tradi- 
tion “Live on \^at your hands have earned or the sweat of your brow; 

do not live on yP ur religion.” Shaikh Nasiruddin, with an obvious refer- 
ence to the risinp ev d °* his time, observes, “Living on your faith means 
this. A tiurwesl 1 P uts 011 ornate clothes, dons a hat on his head and goes 
to the house of and Maliks. I am durwesfi, give me something or, 
he <*oes and pf a y s continuously in the mosque of a rich man so that the 
latter may be inf orniet ^ 0, 'his prayers. Or, else, he goes from door to 
door recitim* the ^ ve vei ^es (of the Quran). This is living on your faith .”2 
It is not necessary to labour this point. The history of Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent in die following centimes shows a close alliance between 
the rulers and tl lc leaders of the Suji Orders, most of whom tended to be- 
come hereditary- The alliance did not put the kings on the right path. 
It was the mystiY s who wcre ex Pl°ilcd by the secular powers. Sufism 
havin'* become a veste d interest— an interest buttressed by pensions and 
land grants froirf state— had no alternative but to dance to the tune 

of its masters. 

• Auar-ul-Auf> a ' P* 48 \ 

- Khun Majlis XXI. 
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■ PRE-MUGHAL ‘ARCHITECT! URE OF* LAHORE 

, _ , - .,,,(Gliazna>ide Period) , . < I 

While writing on the architecture of the Ghaznavide period-par ticularly 
in Lahore, .which was a part* of that empire, -one has to trace the 
trends of tradition and the influences exerted by various groups of 
people who kept coming since the very inception of the’Muslim rule in 
the north; Unfortunately neither any specimen of art nor any architectural 
monument of that period, exists here today, which could afford us an 
opportunity to study their merits . and hemerits. Their • mention, how- 
ever, is made in the works of history delating to this period. In the 
circumstances, therefore, we shall have to depend upon the existing rem- 
nants of the Ghaznavide period in other towns. They will not only enable 
us to study the artistic nature of monuments that once existed at Lahore 
but also » to understand how for northern India had been affected by the 
Islamic culture to general. < icon 

l I - ' 

The Ghaznavide Sultans overran northern India in jhe first quarter of 
the eleventh century AD. aad made Lahore their centre of activities, 
(Since A. H. 412/A.D. 1021). ' ^ 

Persia, being situated in the ‘heart of the Middle East became a 
crucible m which the arts of Turkistdn and China on one side, ‘of Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria and tile Byzantine Empire on the other were fused together 
aud transmuted into new forms from which they issued afresh with an 
indelible stamp of Persian beauty set upon them. And the channel through 
which this stream of art flowed southwards into India was Ghaznin- 
Ghaznin, however, was more than a mere medium for the dissemination 
of Islamic art. All the culture and magmflcicnce which in tile ninth ami 
tenth centuries had belonged to the Samanid dynasty of north-eastern 
Persia had passed, as if by the natural right of inhcritcnce, to the Ghaz- 
navidcs and, under Mahmud the Great and his successors, Ghaznin 
became famous amoug all cities of the Caliphate for the splendour of its 
architecture. Most of the buildings, unfortunately, perished during the 
ruthless burning of the city by ‘Ala-ud-Din Husain Jahansoz and the* 
fell victims to vandalism and ravages of time. 

The plains of Ghaznin still show the remains of this splendour; 
and, in the dearth of information regarding the Persian art of that J£** 
an account of it would be one of the most interesting and valuable piece* 
ol information wc could rc*ci\c. rhc*c ruins, however, have recent!) 
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icceived the attention of scholars of foreign countries, mosily the French 
experts. They have also tiaced the grave of Sultan Mahmud which was 
once a grand mausoleum. In 1932 the writer had the privilege to per- 
sonally visit an exhibition in Paris at the Muse Guimet consisting of the 
antiquities of Ghaznin and its neighbourhood. In reality it was an illus- 
trated report of some recent exavations carried out by the French experts 
at Ghaznin. Particularly in this respect the contribution of the late 
Monsieur S. Flury is worthy of note, who looks also to be a great scholar 
of the Arabic language. He has published his researches on Ghaznin 
along with the unique inscription of Mahmud’s grave. 

We know it weil that the British by committing a great folly had re- 
moved the gates of the tomb of Mahmud from the ruins of Ghaznin to 
India on the presumption that these gates were actually brought from the 
Somnat temple in Gujrat by that Sultan and bad been deposited in 
Ghaznin as a trophy. This action of the British during the days of Lord 
Eilenbourough in IS42 was very much regretted and they were preserved 
in the Asra fort. 

They are of deodar pine and carved ornament on them are so similar 
to these found at Cairo, on the mosque of Ibn Tulun and other buildings 
of that age, as not only to prove that they were of the same date but also 
to show how similar were even the modes of decoration at these two 
extremities of the Muslim empire at the time of their execution. They are 
divided into panels and adorned with six pointed stars and simple geomet- 
rical figures which are also interwoven with arabesque motifs. At the 
same time there is nothing in their style of ornament that at all resem- 
bles any thing found in any Hindu temple either of that age or at any 
other time. There is, in fact, no reason for doubting that these gates were 
made for the place where they were found. 

It is generally tried to make other believe that the skill of Indian 
master builders made Mahmud of Ghaznin’s capital one of the finest cities 
of the East. So it was necessary to clear this ambiguity by adding a few 
words regarding the so-called gates of Somnat lying in the Agra fort 
and it is proved that there is not even the slightest affinity between the 
Hindu monuments of all the periods and those of the Ghaznavides. 

As already pointed out Mahmud conquered Lahore in 1021 A. D. and 
simply to commemorate his victory over the Punjab he raised a victory 
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tower in the fort of Lahore which is noted by (he Instorisu Fakhr-i- 
Mudabbir as itiinar. He had also built a uiosquc in Lahore which owing 
to its f architectural merits was called by the local people Khishtt Masjid— 
mosque built of bricks, because it was built purely of masonary work. It 
means stone as a chief building material was not used in its construction. 
It is also a fact that at that time most of the monument of the Ghaznavide 
period were built of masonary. This mosque at Lahore was perhaps erected 
in the Arab quarter of Lahore which was thus named, being thickly popu- 
lated by the Musalmans who were then called Arabs by the non-Muslims. 
To-day we cannot say any thing definitely regarding these monuments of 
Mahmud, because they do not exist. However, the architectural standard 
of these buildings at Lahore can easily, be understood from other such 
extant monuments built elsewhere within the Ghaznavide empire So 
the minars of Ghaznin, which fortunately exist even to this day come 
to our rescue. They were also, according to expert opinion, built as 
victory towers. Fergusson says : “Two minars still adorn the plain out 
side the city and form, if not the most striking, at least the most promi- 
nent of the ruins of that city. They arc indeed, pillars of victory like 
those of Chitior and elsewhere in India. One of these minars was erected 
by Mahmud himself ; the other was built or at least finished by Mas‘ud, 
one of his immediate succesors. These minan bear inscriptions which 
relate dates and the names of there builders. The lower part of these 
towers is of a star-like form— on the plan being apparently formed 
by placing two squares diagonally one over the other. The upper part 
rising to the height of about one hundred forty feat from the ground is 
circular ; both are of brick work convcred wuh-ornamcnt of terra-cotta 
of extreme elaboration and beauty, and retaining there sharpness to the 
present day." They play the role of prototypes of the famous Qutb 
Minor at Delhi and analogous to one tower of Damaghan in Persia and at 
Mujah and Tang in Mesopotamia. 

The Khishtt Mayul ar Lahore noted above also docs not exist to-day 
but other mosques built clewhere by Mahmud arc wcllknown for their 
splendour and elegance. Particularly the description of the mosque of 
Ghaznin is noted by ‘Utbt in this Tarikh-i-Yamini, which was built just 
in accordance with the suggestion and orders of the Sultan. It mens thJt 
he was used to taking personal interest in his buildings and himself used 
supervise their construction. This mosque’s facade was duly dccorateJ 
with arebesques and its porticoes were adorned with necessary archi- 
lls niche of \fihrah in the e\an of the mosque was a distinct feature M 
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related that this mosque was built on the model of the Umayyad mosque 
at Damascus. It all shows that during this period great care was taken 
in keeping up the traditions of the previous monuments and the experts 
were deputed to study those trends to follow them in the subsequent ones. 
Therefore we can safely say that the Khishti Masjid at Lahore was strictly 
on their prototypes at Ghaznin because it was to represent the specimen 
of the imperial architecture of those days. 

When the nobility of the Ghaznavide period perceived the taste of the 
king in architecture, they endeavoured to vie with one another in the 
magnificience of their palaces as well as in public buildings, which were 
raised for the establishment of the city. Thus the capital was, in a 
short time, ornamented with mosques, porches, acqueducts and sis tern. 
Accordinly in Lahore there must have been built many grand edifices by 
the nobles of this kingdom. Fortunately Mas £ ud-i-Sa’d Salman, who was 
a citizen of Lahore and a well-known poet of a very high rank during this 
period, had built a splendid palace at Lahore which is very highly praised 
by his contemporary poet AbuT-Farj Runi who was also a native of 
Lahore. In the absence of this palace of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d Salman at Lahore 
we cannot say any thing about its architectural merits unless we avail 
ourselves of the recent discoveries of a unique palace of Lciskari Bazar at 
Bust, one of the chief towns of the Ghaznawide empire. It will give us an 
idea of palaces of those days and besides it, a reflection of the inside view 
of the Islamic culture of those days during the" Ghaznavide rule. Mas‘ud 
himself laments the memory of Lahore while away from Lahore in 
imprisonment at Nishapur, 

We the citizens of Lahore hold in great reverence the Khanqah of the 
great saint Abu‘l-Ahsan ‘All bin ‘Uthman al-Hujwerl al-Jullabi al-Ghaz- 
nawl, who lived here during the Ghaznavide period for years and pro- 
pagated Islam. He died here in A. H. 465/A. D., and was buried here. His 
mausoleum to day is known as Data Ganj Bakhsh, which, according to the 
local historian, was built by Sultan Ibrahim of Ghaznin, one of the 
successors of Mahmud, the Great. It is an admitted fact that the present 
mosque at this Khanqah near the shrine of Data Ganj Bakhsh, is a recent 
one and the mausoleum as well. But one cannot deny that an imposing 
building must have been built keeping in view the tradition of other tombs 
already built elsewhere. Unfortunately no such tomb is availabie except 
the mausoleum of the Samanid Sultan, Abu Ibrahim Ismafil, son of Ahmad 
at Bukhara, which is fortunately extant even to this day in its perfect 
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and sound condition. It is regarded as the standard specimen of the 
only domed imperial mausoleums of those days. There is no doubt that 
this tomb of the Samanid Sultan must have had also served as a pro- 
totype for the maosoteum of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin himself, which 
is at present in a ruined condition, although its old sarcaphagus exists 
even to this day. The remains of the Ghaznavide Sultans were put to 
fire by 'Ala-ud-Dm Jahansoz, as noted above. 

The great architectural characteristics of the mausoleum of the Samanid 
Sultan at Bukhara are its square base, arched porticoes on its four facades 
and its central dome, which stands on pendentatives with four small 
cu poles around it. This particular feature of the mausoleum construe* 
tion in Islamic architecture achieved a great eminence. Similarly at 
Lahore, Malik Abu’n-Najm Ayazi the Turkish slave of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghaznin was burried at Lahore within the vicinity of Rons MahJ 
and mausoleum befitting his grand personality must have been built to 
perpetuate his memory, which does not exist to day, although his s ra>t 
does exist here. However, keeping in view the architectural traditions and 
merits of the tomb of the Samanid Sultan at Bukhara we can visualise the 
tombs of Data Ganj Baksh of Ayaz and Shaikh Ismail Bukljfiri ia 
Lahore, which were built here but do not exist today. 

Consequently we can say that though to day at Lahore there is no 
splendid specimen of art and architecture of the Ghaznavide period jet the 
reputation of the personages of that period lying buried here, or those who 
lived or ruled here and arc mentioned in the pages of historical works of 
the period is a sufficient proof that ait and architecture flourished here 
in that period, and it was exactly on the lines and tradition as wc.‘ fad 
even to this day in other parts of the Ghaznavide Empire. 
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AMIR DOST MUHAMMAD KHAN BARAKZAI 
(A Character Study.) 

Amir Dost Muhammad Khan is a striking figure in the history of. 
Afghanistan. A man of great political acumen and practical wisdom, he 
might have been able, in a more congenial atmosphere, to leave his 
mark as a diplomat of high order and successful leader of men. 

Born the son of a Barakzai 1 Chief, named Payanda Khan, he remained 
to the year 1818, almost like an ‘attache’ to his elder brother Wazir 
Fateh Khan, who had been the head of the family since the murder of 
their father in 1800. But Dost Muhammad Khan possessed great initia- 
tive, determined resolution and drive. He had to lead the life of an 
adventurer for years until 1826, when he gave a coupe-de-grace to the 
tottering Sadduzai 2 rule and established himself as the founder-ruler of 
the Barakzai dynasty in Afghanistan. During the years 1826-39 he had 
gained much in strength and been able to tighten his hold upon the 
erstwhile unruly tribes. For these thirteen years be reigned supreme in 
Afghanistan and was able ‘to hold together the different provinces of the 
kingdom under his undivided sway.’ 3 

But the 19th century Anglo-Afghan Policy which had been prompted 
by the dread of a Russian invasion of India from the north west, 
involved him in the First Afghan War (1838-39). British diplomacy 
having failed to make the Amir its comfortable ally had decided to replace 
him by Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk 4 of the Sadduzai dynasty who had been since 
1816, a British stipendiary at Ludhiana. 

On August 7, 1839, Shah Shuja was escorted into Kabul by an Anglo- 
Indian Army, and Amir Dost Mnhammad Khan forced to go in the 
wilderness. But soon after the daring and resourceful Amir raised a 
small force and gave his enemies a battle at Purwandura 5 on November 2, 
18406. He jdrove them before him and charged them right up to their 

1 One of the clans of the Abdali tribe, more commonly known from the time of the 
illustrious Ahmad Shah Abdali, by the name of Durrani. 

2 Another clan of the Abdali tribe. 

3 The Russo-Indian Question by Capt. Trench p. 11. 

4 One of the three sons of Shah Taimur (1773-93) who was the son and successor 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali (1747-73). The other two were Shah Zeman (1793-1801) and 
Shah Mahmud (1801-03, 1809-18). 

5 A place on a rough ground that is sloped up towords the adjacent Nidgrow hill. 
In modern Persian they call it ‘Jabal-ul-Siraj’. 

6 ‘Dost Muhammad Khan’-Calcutta Review, No. XIII, March 1847, p. 59. 
Memorials of Afghanistan by J.H. Stoqueler, p. 132. 
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position until almost within teach of the British^ force 3 Then finding 
further resistance futile he decided to surrender to the English at Kabul. 

The Amir was sent to India on November 12, 1 2 and kept in different 
stations for two years. After the British disasters in Afghanistan in 
1841-42, he was liberated and escorted back with honour to his country 
so that he might bring the affairs in Afghanistan under control. There- 
after he ruled independently until his death on June 9, 1863. 3 

Sir Alexander Burnes, a great linguist and traveller 4 who had gained 
an invaluable knowlege of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, his people and 
the country through his travels in Afghanistan and residence in Kabul, 
described him thus: 

“He is a man of no common ability, with a well disciplined mind, 
a high sense of justice and general appreciation of his duties and 
responsibilities as a ruler of the people, not unworthy of a 
potentate”. 

It appears that the character of Amir Dost Muhammad - Khan was 
doubly shaped-his natural character which goaded him to great deeds of 
courage, chivalry, generosity and j'ustice, and the character shaped by 
mere circumstances which sometimes forced him to act in a manner which 
morality of this age rightly condemns. 

(A) His Personality. 

Amir Dost Muhammad Khan was uncommonly muscular and tall. 
At the ripe age of 49 he stood six feet high with a slight stoop in the neck. 
He had a sharp nose and highly arched eye-brows which pointed to his 
sharp political sagacity and practical wisdom. His face was oval-shaped 
though rather broad acrooss the cheeks, and his fore-head high. His chin 
was covered with a full, bushy and storng beard. 

1 Vi Years in //liia’-'Reminiscenccs of Forty three years in India by Sir G. La rt ‘ 
rcnce p. 46. 

, 2 History of thenar in Afghanistan by J.W. Ka>c, Vol. II, p. 97. The first AfJ^ 
nar and its Causes by Sir H.M. Durant, p. 295. 

J 'Pedigree of Barakzai Family* by McCracken, p. 4. S\tay*Siraj“ul»TanarlUtt 
p. 197. 

4 Author of. 

(a) CaiwoZ-beintf a Personal Narratho of a Journey to ana Residence in that oV 
in the years I S3 6-3 8. 

(b) ’Traiels of Bokhara’, 3 Vots. (1834). 

(c) ‘ The Commerce of Cabooi'-Calcutta Journal (1833). 
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Nature had endowed him with great physical strength and energy. 
From youth he had been known for indomitable pluck, high spirit and 
resolute mind. He was a good horseman, a fair shot with the rifie and 
an expert spearsman. 1 His matchless alacrity, prowess and steadiness 
were wonderful. “In one moment he was seen making a havoc in the 
lines of the enemy, and then, forcing his way back, he was observed to 
encourage his followers to fight; and another time he was perceived to 
restore order among the undisciplined soldiers.” 2 

Amir Dost Muhammad Khan had adapted himself to a hard life from 
childhood. He would go without food for days on end, and content 
himself by a hearty meal of dry bread or a handful of half-fried grain at 
times.. He would often lie down on the bare ground or use a stone for 
his pillow. 3 

He was gifted with certain qualities which inspire confidence in others 
and help to win their affection in return. He was a man of cool tem- 
perament and of a presence of mind which never left him in his supreme 
hour of trial. 

Accomplishments. 

Amir Dost Muhammad Khan had earlier led the life of an adventurer 
and received little education. But soon after the assumption of power 
in 1826, he taught himself to read and write and ‘completed the task of 
reading the Koran after two years application’. 4 He had done so in 
order to free himself from the strict tutelage of the Qizilbash Chiefs who 
alone claimed to be the custodians of knowledge and learning. 

, , He enjoyed command over several languages and diaelcts. He talked 
freely in the Persian, Pushtu, Turkish, Punjabi and Kashmiri languages, 
he would address an Afghan in Pushtu and a visitor from Turkistan in 
Turkish. His delicacy of expression, politeness and modesty of argu- 
ments were remarkable. His good memory 5 for names helped him to run 
over the names of persons and places with a remarkable ease and quick- 

1 Memoir-' A Memoir of India and Afghanistan ’ by Dr. J. Harlan, p. 119. 

2 Mohan LAL- Life of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan of Kabul * by Mohan Lai Munshi- 
Vol. I, p. 67. 

3 MOHAN LAL— Vol. I, p. 91. 

4 MEMOIR, p. 125. 

5 WOOD — ‘A journey to the source of the River Oxus ’ by Capt. John Wood. p. 108 
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ness. He was a good critic of painting*. Vigae, another traveller in 
Asia says, 

“He (Dost Muhammad Khan) is one of the very few Orientals who 
can comprehend, without a question, the meaning of a shadow, 
or why one side of the face should be dark and other light, and 
why, in some positions, more of one eye 2 should be seen than 
the other ** 

Religious views. 

The Amir was a devout Muslim who found real satisfaction in medita- 
tion on God Almighty and the observance of religious rites. He con- 
formed to the prescribed rules of prayers and observed regular fasts. He 
had engaged religious and secular teachers for his sons. But he never 
admitted religious discussions at his court, because he knew that they 
often lead to sertarian disagreement. 

Amir Dost Muhammad Khan had been addicted to wine in youth; 
but soon after the assumption of authority he abjured the use of liquor 
once and for all- One evening he found two of his sons 3 dead drunk 
and failing to control his frenzy, he took them upto the roof and threw 
them down 4 . 

He had prohibited the sale and the use of wine,* and removed singing 
and dancing girls from his kingdom . 6 These and similar other ordi- 
nances reveal his humanitarian and enlightened spirit. 

The Amir had a great sense of equity and was free from religious 
prejudices. In political matters too he was fair to one and all. At times, 
when he was pressed hard for money, he resorted to borrowing from the 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike?. He had granted the free exercise of 
religious practices to the Hindu money-lenders at Kabul. He tried, as 
best he could to administer justice with strictness and impartiality. 

1 Vine’s • VISIT TO KABUL, p. 362. 

2 VIGNE’S VISIT TO /IABUL, p. 362. 

i Muhammad Afzal Khan and Muhammad Akbar Khan. 

* MOHAN LAL. Vol.I, p. 93. 

5 ibid. p. 237: Burnci TRAVELS OF BOKHARA, VoJ. II. p. 331. 

6 MOHAN LAL. Vol.I, p.237; Visne’a VISIT TO KABUL, p. 370. 

1 Ibid, p. 171. 
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(B) AS A RULER. 

During the thirteen years that he reigned supreme in Afghanistan, 
Amir Dost Muhammad Khan’s brothers acknowledged his supremecy , 1 
and the chiefs of Qandahar held themselves obedient to his wishes 2 . He 
was conscious of his duties and responsibilities as a ruler, and exerted 
himself to protect the people against the oppression of the tribal chiefs 
and state officials. 

His Handicaps. 

The Amir suffered from certain handicaps. His revenue returns were 
inadequate as compared with those of the former Sadduzai Kings 3 . His 
military strength therefore did not come upto his standard for the mere 
want of money 4 . The Afghan nobility ofen grumbled when, in time of 
emergency, he resorted to an increase of duties and taxes, resumption of 
lands assigned for charity or loans and fines and a reduction of allow- 
ances. The reason for it was that these measures hit the rich more than 
the poor 5 6 7 . “Many an act of injustice had been committed, for the sake 

of procuring money If any one else had held the reigns in 

Kabul, matter would have been ten times worse.”<s 

Political Sagacity. 

Amir Dost Muhamman Khan was a keen observer of human character 
who could not be long deceived. He thoroughly understood the people 
over whom he ruled. The perfect knowledge of the Afghans had made him 
remarkably welladapted to govern them. 

‘To rule a nation like the Afghans was a great achievement. To 
rule it as he did was the highest praiseworthy act.’7 

1 l CabooV by Burnes, p. 373. 

2 Burnes to Government of India, 4th December, 1937 — Book No. 108, letter 

No. 60, Pun jab Records. 

3 Like Shah Muhmud and Shah Shuja. 

4 A soldier demanded his discharge for reasons of non-payment of his salary. The 

Amir promptly arranged for the payment and discharged him from his service— 

Vigne’s Visit to Kabul, p. 374. 

3 Burnes to Government — Kabul, dated 20th November, 1937 — Book No. 108, 

Letter No. 59 —Punjab Recards. 

6 Vigne’s Visit to Kabul— p. 373. 

7 ‘The War in Afghanistan’ — Students Monthly Magazine for all India (Delhi), 
Sept. 1852, p. 792, 
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It goes to his credit that none of his illustrious sons ever took to rebel- 
lion and were rather a great support to their father. As the Governors of 
various provinces of his kingdom they scrupulously carried out his policy 
of compromise. His political acumen exhibited in his remarkable control 
of his sons transcends the political wisdom of some of the great Mughal 
rulers of India, and entitles him to a place among the great political per- 
sonages of the East. 

The chiefs of the various Afghan tribes generally held him in awe and 
fear, but he made no direct attempt to put a sudden restraint on their tri- 
bal rights. He applied all the energy of his masterful nature to the task 
of slowly but steadily curbing the power of the unruly tribes and consoli- 
dating his own authority . 2 This wise policy stood the Amir in good stead; 
the tribal chiefs did not ever try to create headache for him by attempting 
to invade his possessions or to conspire or intrigue for his dethronement. 
Burncs once remarked: 

** The justice of this chief (Dost Mohammad Khan) affords a cons- 
tant theme of praise to all classes; the peasant rejoices at the 
absence of tyranny; the citizen at the safety of his home and the 
strict municipal regulations regarding weights and measures; the 
merchant at the equity of the decisions and the protection of 
his property, and the soldiers at the regular manner in which 
their arrears are discharged.”' 

Administrative Ability. 

The Amir had a passion for order and good government. He daily 
sat in public to transact business , 2 and had appropriated Friday for hear- 
ing petitions from the populace. He reorganized the administrative ma- 
chinery and reduced crime which had been a great headache for the pre- 
ceding Sadduzai Kings. He seized and executed the leaders of the most 
refractory tribes inhabiting the mountains of Midjrow, Taghow and 
Kohislan-i-Kabul, and made the highways safe for the people at large. 

The Ghilzfiis who extended from Jalalabad in the east to KiUat-i- 
Ghilzni in the West, were the most ferocious and warlike people. By 
virtue of their intimate knowledge of the crags and dales, narrow passes 
and hidden pathways of their mountainous country, they had alwajs 
proved most obstinate opponents to invaders from the west and the cast 

• Uurncj* Trends of llokkora, Vol II. pp. 331.32. 

2 Memoir, p. 144. 
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alike, and equally sucessfully defied the arms of succession of rulers in 
Afghanistan. The Amir was able by his tact and wisdom to convert them 
into loyal subjects and win their fidelity and devotion subsequently by a 
matrimonial alliance. 1 

His Diplomacy. 

Amir Dost Mohammad Khan was an astute diplomat of his time. His 
winning manners and address contributed in no small measure to his 
success as a diplomat. He could easily dispel the suspicions and win the 
confidence of his erstwhile opponents. He was skilled in stratagem and 
did not resort to harsh extremes if it were possible for him to sueceed with 
milder measures. 2 

In 1832, Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk was planning to attempt to regain the 
throne of Kabul. The Amir who had got an inkling of his design, ad- 
dressed a letter to Sir Claude Wade 3 to enquire whether the British 
Government would support him in his contemplated design against the 
established government of Afghanistan. He added that if he were assured 
that Shah Shuja’was being supported by the British, he (the Amir) might 
‘give his own deliberate consideration before preparing himself to oppose 
their combined forces.’ 

Soon after this the political state of affairs to the North West of India 
roused the anxieties of the British statesmen and brought Afghanistan into 
the foreground of the field of British and Indian politics. They deemed 
it necessary as a counterstroke to to the Russian machination in Persia, 
to attempt to secure the goodwill and alliance of the Amir of Kabul. In 
1837 therefore, the British Government in India despatched a ‘Commer- 
cial Mission’ to Kabul to sound the situation there. 

Amir Dost Muhammad Khan qaite willingly agreed to try to contract 
the object of whatever states might meditate designs hostile to the British 
interest’; but he made it a condition of his active alliance that the British 
Government would exert her diplomatic pressure on Raja Ranjit Singh of' 

1 He had his cm Muhammed Akpar Khan married in the Eastern branch of the 
Ghilzai tribe | Book No. 108, Letter No. 5 9. Punjab Records. 

2 Students Monthly Magazine for all India (Delhi) September 1852, p. 292. 

Masoon — Narrative of various journeys to Balocliislan, Afghanistan, and Punjab and 

Kalat by Charles Masson, Vol. I, p. 25. ' ■ 

3 The British Political Agent at Ludhiana. 
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the Punjab to restore to him the district of Peshawar 1 which he had 
occupied earlier. But Sir Alexander Burnes, Head of the Mission, though 
convinced of the sincerity and goodwill of the Amir towards his Govern- 
ment , 2 pleaded the doctrine of non-interference on the part of his Govern- 
ment and tried to dissuade him from making a reciprocal, demand . 3 The 
Amir, however, remained firm in his demand and the talks failed. 

The Amir had a regard for the English and was ever ready to stretch 
the hand of friendship to their Government in India, but he would not 
bring himself to see that his people should also hold them or their Govern- 
ment in high estimation. He had therefore shut his country against free 
access from their side and maintained a vigilant supervision over the 
people who entered or returned from India. 

His Popularity. 

Amir Dost Muhammad Khan 4 * * 7 had endeared himself with the poor by 
virtue of his keen sense of justice, wide sympathies and humanitarian, 
spirit. His simple manners and free hospitality coupled with free accessi, 
bility to the meanest of his subjects had won him their enthusiastic 
admiration and grateful affection.* The famous traveller, Masson, 
remarks that he was once introduced to Dost Muhammad Khan, a chief 
of whom he had heard all people speak so favourably both in and out 
of his dominion. The Hindus fearlessly approached him in his rides,® 
and he listened to their grievances patiently and redressed them if they 
were genuine. He adds that : 

‘ on our road from Kandahar as we met people and inquired the 
news of Kabul, we had but one reply, that it was flourishing 
and plentiful. There was but one opinion expressed that the 
prosperity was due to the insaf (justice) of Dost Muhammad 
Khan *J 

1 Mohan Lai, Vol. p. 247. 

a Calcutta Review, No. X«t, March tS47, p. 35. 

* Tbc Britiah Government, in fact, wished Peshawar to be restored to Pcshavva Bro- 
ther*— Bumcs to Government of India, dated Kabul, 5th October 1837, Book No, 10$, 
Letter No. 39. Punjab Records. 

* Called by the people ‘ Amlr-l-Kabtr. 

3 From MacNeil, British Envoy at Teheran to Gov ernnvent. reviewing the state of 

affair* in Afghanistan, dated 22nd January, 1837— Book No. 1 19, Letter No, 22, 

Records. 

* Mm on. Vol. I, p. 252. 

7 Mauon, VoL III, p. 14. 
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Burnes too, in his report on 4 The Political State of Afghanistan’, had 
remarked thus : 

4 Nothing but his (Amir) limited revenues prevent his being a most 
popular ruler and with this disadvantage even his name is 
seldom mentioned beyond the precincts of his court but with 
respect 1 * . ’ 

When one recall the hard times in which Amir Dost Muhammad 
Khan rose to power not by the accident of birth but by sheer effort, the 
great handicaps which barred his way to progress and the presence of 
strong and watchful neighbours, one feels inclined to pay a tribute to his 
genius which alone contributed towards the peace and order in his domi- 
nion. 4 The assumption of authority by Dost Muhammad Khan has been 
favourable to the prosperity of Kabul which after so long a period of 
commotion required a calm*.’- 

(C) His Weakness. 

Amir Dost Muhammad Khan had certain inherent weaknesses as well. 
He was suspicious by nature and and often unsparing to those of whom he 
suspected treachery and foul play. He had, therefore, many accomplices 
but few real friends. 

A close and dispassionate study of the character of the Afghans and 
the exigencies of the time, will reveal the fact that he could ill-afford to 
dispense with his strong arm Had he been born in an age of comparative 
peace and tranquility, his talents might have found a fair chance for their 
development, and he might have been spared the commission of many 
enormities 3 4 . 

It is said that during his reign he promoted no measures for the 
improvement of his country and the amelioration of his people, that he 
4 kept a close borough of Islam, stationary in the ignorance of the middle 
ages and parvaded with religious bigotry of that period, and to the close 
of his life defended that policy as the only one whereby to maintain the 
independence of the country . 4 

1 Burnes to Government from Kabul, December 1837, Book No. 108, Letter No. 52, 
Punjab Records. 

- Masson, Vol. p. 251. 

3 Masson, Vol. Ill, p. 86. 

4 Bellew’s Afghans — ‘ Afghanistan and the Afghans ’ by H. W. Bellew, p. 98. 
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After his surrender to the English in 1840; he was asked by the British 
Envoy why he had permitted everything to go to decay. He frankly 
admitted that he could hardly do much to improve the well being of his 
people. His means were scarce, his revenue returns poor and collected 
with difficulty. The current wants for subsistence and even existence were 
all he could supply. 

The Amir, however, suffered from the one mastering weakness of 
vindictiveness. Retaliation was, in fact, hereditary with the Barakzai 
who seldom ceased to exact vengeance on the person or property of their 
father, Payanda Khan, Shah Zaman (1793-1801) had thrown the Burak- 
zai brothers over to the side of Shah Mahmud (1801-03*1809-18) whom 
they managed to bring to the throne and through him blind Shah Zaman. 
In 1809 again, when Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk (1803-09) antagonised Wazlr 
Fateh Khan, Dost Muhammad Khan contrived to release Shah Mahmud 
from prison and reinstate him. In 1818 Wazir Fateh Khan’s murder by 
Prince Kamran threw Dost Muhammad Khan into a fit of rage which 
kept him on pin-points until 1826 when he brought about a revolution in 
Afghanistan and established the rule of the Barakzai dynasty. Again, in 
1837-38, when the ‘ Commercial Mission 9 visited Kabul, the Amir made 
all possible efforts to enlist the support of the British Government for the 
restoration of Peshawer, but when he became disgusted with the diliy 
dally attitude of the British Government towards his legitimate demand 
he publicly sent for the Russian emissary, Vitkievitch and paraded him 
through the streets of Kabul. This spirit of retaliation more than any 
other moral weakness made him commit certain acts which we rightly 
condemn today. 
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A NOTE ON SIRAT-I-FIRUZ SHAHI (MS). 

An interesting trait of Feruz Shah's character was that he was very 
ceen to be known to his contemporaries and to be remembered by the 
posterity as a good Muslim King. It was a laudable desire. It was this 
which led him to have a statement of his reforms and beneficient activities 
inscribed on a dome in the masjid-i-Firuz Shahi. The same desire result- 
ed in the compilation of Sirat-i-Firuz Shahi. The Emperor's interest in 
History is given as the primary reason for the compilation of the work. 
The work was a kind of court chronicle and was compiled at the com- 
mand of Firuz Shah. A unique manuscript of this work is extant in the 
Oriental Library, Bankipore. 

Description of the MS. 

The MS is written in ordinary nastaliq. A number of folios, though 
only a few, are missing. It bears the ard-didas and seals of Shah Jahan 
and Aurangzeb. The Aligarh University Library also has a recently 
made copy of this MS. The MS at Bankipore is however unique, as no 
other MS of such antiquity is known to exist in any other collection. 
The Ms. begins with following verse. 

O*** A)I S- °- Vj j 

^3 1 I«Ap» Jv/a.=>- ApcJ li 


Historical value of Sirat-i-Firuz Shahi : 

The work covers a little more than the first half of Firuz Shah’s reign 
1351-8. It was compiled in 722/1370-71 (Sirat f.344) as is- given in one of 
the concluding verses which runs thus : 

CjJ J e hi* O’ 

No event that occurred after this date is recorded in it. The only excep- 
tion is a lion hunt of which the date is given as 776, but this is doubtlessly 
a mistake of the; scribe. The objective of the compiler was to glorify Firuz 
Shah, to put him in the limelight in all matters and to ascribe all matters 
of importance to him. Every one else is thrown into the shade, including 
the author himself, who has nowhere mentioned his name and has made 
just one stray reference to himselt at the end ot the work. His identity in 
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fact remains unrevealed throughout. Khan-i-Jahan, the all powerful 
Waztr of Firuz Shah, who actually ran the civil and revenue administration 
and who was therefore called by Firuz Shah as the ruler of Delhi, is men- 
tioned casually in a few places. Other ministers are conspicuous by al- 
most complete absence of reference. 

The style is inflated and ornate. It would be quite fair to say that at 
places the attempt of the writer appears to be to put the minimum of 
meaning m the maximum words Inspite of its great value as a contem- 
porary source, the substancial historical information contained m the body 
of the work is rather disappointing and small in comparison to the bulk 
of the work A good deal of information contained m it is of purely 
theontical and abstract nature Thus there is a detailed discussion of 
the various sects of Islam, but it appear to bear little relation with con- 
temporary facts The compiler perhaps wanted to impress the reader with 
his knowledge. He has probably reproduced the decription of sects found m 
current works of religion One useful piece of information gleaned from 
this is that the controversial sect of lbahatiyyas is enumerated among the 
heterodox sects of Islam It is interesting to note that Sirajul Hidaya 
(MS), one of the collections of the Afalfuzat of Makbdum-i-Jabanian of 
Uch, also contains a long chapter on the sects of Islam and similarly in* 
eludes lbahatiyyas among Muslim sects. At certain places the compiler of 
Sirat displays his knowledge of vacabulary by giving a long array of 
synonyms or a large number of words with slightly differing shade* of 
meaning Thus white describing Firuz Shah’s capturing a large number 
of female prisoners of war in the Jajnagar comp ugn, the author gives a 
long list of words for women of different ages and description. At places he 
uses words which icscmblc each other in writing but differ in diacritical 
marks. He is fond of puns In one instance his pun has proved very 
useful Muhammad bin Tughluq soon after bis accession had appointed 
Malik Pindar Khalji to the Governorship of Lakhnauti with the talc of 
Qadr Klian. The Khalji noble’s name is however given in most histories 
as Bcdar. The compiler of Sirat by using a pun leaves us in no doubt 
about the name : 

lJ|>« jl ojjLj j c. — jIjJ cjU jjJ j ebjl j~y* jf-H 

The work is divided into four parts Part I deals with wars and hunts 
The accounts of wars arc not impartial. The Jajnagar campaign is £» vca 
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in greater detail than in any other work, yet the misadventure towards 
the end of the campaign is simply not mentioned. A similar misadventure 
in the Thatta campaign is also overlooked. Firuz Shah is shown to have 
obtained decisive victories in all campaigns. One very useful and in- 
teresting point is Firuz Shah’s policy towards the temples. Some irrespon- 
sible elements of the imperial army wanted to desecrate the Jwalamukhi 
temple in Nagarkot after the Raja had submitted. Says the compiler of 
Sirat “The Emperor of Islam, following the sanction of Shariat, ordered 
that the temple be left intact.” He further remarks that the temple had 
been similarly spared by Muhammad bin Tughluq at the request of the 
Rai. However in the Jajnagar campaign the temple of Jagannath at Puri 
was thoroughly desecrated by Firuz Shah as an act of war. This took 
place before the Rai of Jajnagar had made his submission. The geogra- 
phical description of the Jajnagar campaign is full and accurate, The 
account of the invasion of Chilka Lake Island is contained in Sirat alone 
and in no other history. But the description of the island is accurate and 
convincing. 

Part I also describes at length Firuz Shah’s inordinate passion for 
game. About a dozen folios are devoted to this subject. It contains 
information about tigers, dogs and other animals. It divides animals 
into four and two categories, eaeh corresponding to one of the four 
elements and one of the 12 Zodiacas respectively. It is herein claimed 
that as Firuz Shah stamped out all indiscipline, the brute force in man 
found healthier channels of expression in the Jihad, the enslavement of 
dhimmis and the shikar. 

Part II deals with justice and generosity of the Sultan. It gives a 
pathological study of anger and describes how Firuz Shah turned the 
irascibility and violence of [human ^temper into less harmful channels. 
It is herein claimed that Firuz Shah completly eliminated the shedding 
of human blood. The only class of people discontented in Firuz Shah’s 
reign were the executioners and only cases of spilling human blood were 
venous operations or nasal emissions. The various sects of Islam are 
dealt with in great detail. The reforms of Firuz Shah and his pious and 
beneficent activities ore noted here. For this topic and for other common 
topics, the compiler of Sirat has freely drawn upon, and at times verbally 
incorporated passages from the Futuhat-i-Firuz Shahi. The public works 
of Firuz Shah and his repair and restoration of old monuments are also 
described at length. An interesting detail recorded is that during the 
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constrcution of a palace at Ftruzabad, an acacia tree that interfered with 
the engineer’s plans was spared by Firuz Shah’s orders as a crow had a 
nest there The description of the removal of Asoka’s pilldrs is most ela- 
borate How the pillars were uprooted, how they were laid on cotton 
quilts, how they were then covered from end to end by leather, how they 
were put on a cart with 42 wheels, how they were transferred across the 
river Jamna and how finally they were set up at their present sites— all 
this is graphically described. The uprooting, the transport and the 
setting up of these huge monoliths were no doubt great feats of engineer- 
ing and the compiler of Sirat has fully exploited the subject with a view 
to impress the readers with Firuz Shah's extraordinary achievement. 
This portion of Siral-i-Firuz Shalit has been translated and published in 
the Archaeological Memoir, No. 52. A collection of Firuz Shah’s wise 
sayings is also given in Part II. The account of the abolition of taxes is 
very valuable as it has helped to clear up a few,uncertainties. An account 
of the State Hospital and the Dinan-i-Kliairat (Department which granted 
financial aid,to poor parents for the marriage of their sons and daughters) 
is also given here Firuz insisted that parents and children should dis- 
charge their duties towards each other. His advice to those who had 
passed the prime of their lite makes interesting reading He rebuild 
those who asked his permission to dye their beards. He advised them to 
pass the last years of their lives in prayer and penitence, and enabled them 
to do so by relieving them of state duties. Penitence has been defined 
thus . one should critically examine one’s past life, remember misdeeds 
of all variety that one has committed and try to make amends for them 

Part III deals with the fortune, prosperity and miracles of Firuz Shah. 

It contains a detailed discussion of the relation of the Delhi Sultan with 
the Abbasid caliphs, the legal position of the Sultan and the obligation 
of the people towards him and uce-ienu (The portion covering the 
relation of the Sultan with the Caliph has been fully dealt with by Prof 
Shaikh Abdur Rashid in lus article entitled Firuz Shah’s Investiture by the 
Caliph published in Medieval India Quarterly, Aligarh of July, 1950) 
An interesting point in this connection is that according to Firishta, the 
Caliph had also sent a mandate of recognition to Muhammad Shah the 
Bahmam King of Deccan in 760 61 But according to Sirm, the manJate 
of 764/1363 recognized Tiruz Shah's imperial authority on the whole of 
India including the Deccan it appears that Firuz Shah protested to 
the Caliph against Ins issuing investitute of authority to any jlndiaa 
ruler other than himself, for m the next mandate, dated 766/1365 the 
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Caliph says “ Let Firuz Shah know that neither my grant father, nor my 
father, nor myself have despatched a mandate to any of the Indian prin- 
ces, excepting the occupant of the throne of Delhi.” (Sirat f. 270). In 
discussing the relation of the Sultan and the people, the author of the 
Sirat underlines the duty of the people to obey the Sultan implicitly and 
fortifies his argument by references to sacred literature as well as certain 
treatises on law. 


Part IV is entitled “Knowledge, Sagacity and Science.” 


There is not much of historical interest in it. It gives a detailed account 
of Firuz Shah's knowledge of Astronomy, Medicine and related sciences. 
Firuz Shah is shown here as a physician, curing pepole who came to him 
of their diseases. 
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BABUR THE HUMANE AND JUST 

If, indeed humanity and justice are the aspects which could be found 
latent in the very nature of a man and not merely skin-deep, no better 
example could be cited than that, of Zahiruddin Babur. He was the 
Empire Founder and not “The .Empire Builder of the 16th Century" as 
stands the misgiven title of a book by Prof. Rush-Brooke Williams. 

Zahiruddin, surnamed Babur, may be described by some as bom with 
a silver spoon in his mouth, for his father was after all the fiefholder of 
Farghana — a fragment of Timur’s Central Asian Empire. Little perhaps 
was realised at the time, however, that the baby born in a feudal family 
was not going to have a bed of roses in the days to come. The very 
death of ‘Umar Sheikh Mirza inagurated a period of toil and trouble for 
Babur who was "not yet eleven and was destined to become the shuttlecock 
of fortune as the years rolled on. 

Indian history is replete with examples which so many time tested the 
nerves and nature of Zahiruddin Babur— examples which could and would 
have easily crippled the nerves of a mediocre person or an ordinary mortal 
but not of our hero-adventurer. It was as a result of his adventrous and 
thrilling life which Babur passed before he came to the throne of India 
that he formed his habits and notions on life which arc manifest on so 
many occasions in his later career. 

By far the most important features of his character were his humanity 
■j.T.'i yaisti&e. U VKprisia&ty teppy Va ftwi ktwA. Baltas <ivi tw*. 

sacrifice the one at the alter of the other, rather lie kept the pendulum of 
judgment moving in between the two ! 

The humanity of Babur is roused to the full when wc sec— Khsraw 
Shah blind one of his benefactors’ sons and murder the other. 'A hundred 
thousand curses/ he shouts, ‘light on him who planned and did a deed so 
horrible ! Up to the very verge of resurrection/ he continues his denuncia- 
tion, ‘let him who hears of this act of Khusraw Shah curse him ; 

The ultra-human attitude of Babur comes to the lime-light when fcc 
issues an order to his people, while marching through Bhira. “Do not 
hurt or harm the flocks and herds of these people, not c\en ihar 
cotton ends and broken needles.** The sense of justice of Babur plays 



not an unimportant part when it, is reported to him that some of his . men 
had not strictly complied with his orders and consequently harassed the 
people. Peremptory orders are issued forth with for some of the defaul- 
ters to be executed; while the noses of the rest were to be chopped off, 
This punishment may be regarded cruel from the quasi-humanitarian point 
of view, but in those despotic days it was the one and the pply means to 
set a good and lasting example. Yet another illustration supports our 
contention incontrovertibly. It was during Babur’s first campaign in 
India that at a place known as Yam in 1497 some of his soldiers attacked 
and deprived some of the traders of the town of their valuables and 
merchandise. “Such was the discipline of our army,” with a pardonable 
pride Babur records in his Memoris, “that when an order to restore every 
thing that was appropriated was given nothing, not a tag of cotton, not a 
broken needle’s point, remained in the possession of any man of the 
force before the first watch of the next day. All was back with its owners.” 
Were we to read in between the lines of the historical fact, it would be 
proved to the hilt how much humanitarian kind and just Babur was. 
Surely no piece of modern humanitarian example can stand a comparison 
to it. These are but a few and widely ' known examples of scores of 
others which could well be cited in the present context. 

It is regrettable, if not tragic, that some personages who have enriched 
our knowledge of Indo-Pakistan History in no little measure and whose 
memory we will long cherish for their scholarly contribution, have, not 
very well understood our bouyant hero, or is it because it, is too mueh for 
them to pay Babur his due? Instead of appreciating certain moves and 
manners of Babur by studying through proper perspective, they have 
rather off-shot some of the remarks. They have indiscretely, if not 
delibrately, sacrificed, in some cases, no doubt, truth for the tinsel,, fact 
for the fable and matter for the art. . : . . ■ ■:> 

The well known authority. , on Zahiruddin Babur, Prof. Stanley Lane 
Poole had thought it proper in. another context to inflict upon Zahiruddin 
Babur, has verdict of “Cultured inhumanities, Babur sometimes forgot 
to be humane.” Lane Poole is indignant (or so he seems to be) at Babur 
for the latter took a “bloody revenge when an attempt was made to poison 
him.” He . complains the taster, was cut in pieces, the cook flayed alive, 
a woman trampled under the elephant and another , woman shot. 
(They were proved to be accomplices in the plot). With all respects and 
profound reverence to the eminent scholar, may we humbly suggest to 
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him the best method to deal with this plot— the plot to bring the life to 
an end of no less a person than the mighty and despotic king of India. 

No man in his senses, much less ' the absolute and all-powerful king of 
India, could take it lying down. We leave it to the conscientious judg- 
ment of Lane Poole what his 'sentiments and reactions would have been 
if such a fate were experienced by him! 

There was one more occasion in the life of our hero-king where the 
above quoted scholar does not see eye to eye with Babur. Indeed the in- 
tensity of Lane Poole’s tirade against Babur om this occasion too is in no 
way less than on the previous one. Let us examine the incident in Babur’s 
own words. “As the man of Bajaur were rebels-rebels to the followers of 
Islam, and as, besides their rebellion and hostility, they followed the 
customs and usages of infidels, while even the name of Islam wasextirpat" 
ed among them, they were all put to sword and their wives and families 
made prisioners. Perhaps upwards of 3000 were killed.” They unwary 
reader is likely to be deceived, as presumably our historian under reference, 
by the terse and rather inspired passage found in Babur’s Memoirs. 
Before analysing the above passage we will do well to keep in mind 
the whims and scruples of the people in general and the Muhammedans 
in particular of those days. The medieval age was the period when fan- 
aticism and communal passions ruled supreme and unless they were effect- 
ively worked upon, no administrative system could last longer or any king 
rule successfully. This was not in India, but in Europe too where the 
devastating fire of Reformation and Counter-Reformation was eating into 
the very body politic of the various countries. 

By the above-quoted passage it may not be supposed that it necessar- 
ily happened what is related there. It may just be thatjin order to take his 
people all the more in his confidence he gave vent to his or rather to their 
feelings, on paper and not in effect. And even if he did perpetrate what 
is mentioned above he committed nothing new. for it was surely in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the times and Babur himself,' of course, was a crea- 
tion of ‘his own times. There is another aspect of this incident as well. 
Babur was still a homeless wanderer in search of monarchic fortunes. Jt 
was his first major territorial gain when the gallant the Bajauris 
were defeated by him. It was to instil awe and fear of the future foun- 
der of the Mughul Empire in India in the hearts of the people in general, 
and the Bajauns in particular, that the punishment was given as is record- 
ed in the Mtmorls, if u is to be accepted in the strictly literal sense. Thus 
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we see that though Babur may be described to have erred, (if at all he did) 
on the right side only. It were the exigencies of the time and not his beastly 
nature (which certainly he did not have)' which pointed to the course, Babur 
was forced to adopt. Could we then, in fairness, associate ourselves with 
Lane Poole’s remark, “Depite his generosity and nobility of character 
the savage Mangol nature peeps out sometimes (in Babur)”. Indeed to 
take a common-sense view of the above sentence we' find a no less contra- 
diction in terms. How is it possible that a man who is acknowledged as 
generous and noble in character could at times, turn out inhuman and 
that too of the savage Mongol stamp, it is for Lane' Poole to explain! 

Mr. S, M. Edwardes in his book “Babur: Diarist and Despot ”, has also 
spoken, at some occasions, unjustly of Babur. In the first place his versions 
is, according to his own confession, very much influenced (if not coloured) 
by his study of Lane Poole’s Babur. Secondly like so many unwary English 
and European writers of Indian History he has riot cared to go deep into 
the facts. Writing in a flambuoyant way he says, “true Mussalman as 
he was, he (i.e. Babur) found no room in his creed for religious tolerance”. 
His fury continues, “Nurtured in the orthodox tenets of the Sunni sect, he 

regarded other forms of belief with contempt and aversion ” 

Nothing is farther from truth than the above contention. The extent of 
Babur’s broad-mlnderness and toleration would very well be clear from 
the account that follows. 

Last but certainly not the least we have the will of Zahirudain Babur 
executed for the benefit of his' eldest son and successor Nasiruddin 
Humayun — Humayun for whose recovery from severe illness Babur sacri- 
ficed his own valued life, a historical fact too common and widely known 
to require any comment. It is quite natural and absolutely in the fitness 
of things for Babur to have put in writing what he must have deemed 
to be most essential if not indispensable in the state-craft; for his son 
and successor to act upon and thereby to weather the political storm 
and stress that might show ominous signs in the days to come. It is 
from this will that we can very well realise and appreciate the inner-most 
condition of his heart as regards his humanity and kindness towards his 
subjects. The will is reproduced verbatim as follows 

“God be praised. Secret testament of Zahiruddin Muhamad Babur 
Badshah GhazT to Prince Nasiruddin Humayun. May God prolang his 
life. For the stability of the empire it is written. On my son! The 
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realm of Hindustan is full of diverse creeds. Praise be to God, the 
Righteous, the Glorious, the Highest. Who hath granted the empire of 
it to you. It is but proper that you with your heart free from all religious 
bigotry, should dispense justice according to the tenets of each community. 
And in particular, refrain from the sacrifice of cow for that way lies the 
conquest of the hearts of the men of India: an the subjects of the realm 
will, through royal favour.be devoted to you. The temples and abodes 
of worship of no community under imperial sway you should damage. 
Dispense justice so that the sovereign may be happy with the subject and 
likewise the subjects with their sovereign. The progress of Islam is better 
by the sword of kindness and not by the sword of oppression. 

“Ignore the disputations of Shias and Snnnis; for therein lies the 
weakness and disintegration of Islam. And bring together the subjects 
with different beliefs in the manner of the four elements, so that the body- 
politic may be free from the various ailments. Remember the deeds of 
Hadrat Taimur Sahib Qiran (Lord of the Conjunction) so that you may 
become well conversant with matters of Government. And on us is but 
the duty to adyise,” 

There is a spirit of humanity, a cult of broadmindedness and an inex- 
tinguishable thirst and unbounded passion for justice which breathe 
througout the will cited above! Could any sane man or woman, young 
or old, historian or politician after recalling these hard facts of history 
think for a momcment that Babur was anything but human? Let posterity 
judge and give its verdict conscientiously. 
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SIR SAYYID AHMED KHAN’S POLITICAL 
IDEAS AND ACTIVITIES. 

If it were necessary to draw a single line dividing the Medieval India 
from the Modern India the epoch demarcating it might' be taken as the 
war of Independence of 1857-58. The unrest which began with the 
mutiny of some Units of the Indian Army spread to the civil population. 
In the end the phantom of a Moghul Emperor and his Court vanished 
from Delhi, the last pretender to the honours of the Maratha Peshwa 
disapeared from Cawnpore. The direct Government of all the Indian 
territories passed from the East Indian Company to the British Crown in 
1858. 

• 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad’s political career begins after 1857. He was an 
eye witness to the events of the great national tragedy. It come to him 
as an electric shock Maulana Hali in his Hayat-i-Jawd gives an idea of 
the reactions of this event. He says, “The destruction of the Muslim 
families of Delhi, Moradabad and Bijnore made Sir Sayyid just like a 
man whose house was half burnt and he was striving to save the rest. 
The Government began to doubt the allegiance of all the Muslims. The 
Muslims became totally hopeless about any merciful attitude of the 
British. The English newspapers daily brought out articles against the 
Muslims. In the courts and offices the number of the Muslims became 
negligible. In short, Muslims had no respect and stability. Sir Siyyid 
felt it very much and decided to migrate to Egypt, but soon he abandoned 
the idea of migration and decided to cast his lot with the nation.” 

Naturally, the question arises here, why all that anger and distrust was 
directed against the Muslim? The answer to this is that the Muslims 
being the ruling class before the rise of the power of East India Company, 
naturally the English were suspicious of them as they had lost a King- 
the titular Moghul head of the Government who' although he' did 
nothing to harness the forces of opposition to the Company, provided 
a symbol-and this had created a void in the minds of the Muslims. Hali 
depicts this suspicion in graphic 1 words J when he says, “The condition 
had become so bad that there was no need of condemning a Muslim. 
His being a Muslim’ was enough crime.” The Hindus had also participated 
in the War yet they had consolidated themselves in such a manner as 
not to give rise to any suspicion. They had lost nothing; moreover the 
English wanted to make a balance' against the Muslims and therefore 
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they enhanced the position of the, Hindus, i The, Hindus specially of Bengal 
had adopted the English language for acquiring good posts in the Govern- 
ment and thus they were in touch with the English. The Muslims still 
ignored the English language. The Muslim apathy to the English language 
was misunderstood and strengthened suspicions. Fear breeds hate and 
hate breeds danger. r 

A flne picture of these conditions is depicted in Dr. Hunter’s essay, 
‘Our Indian Mussalmans ’ Briefily Dr, Hunter’s thesis was what if the 
Government wished to. avoid the endless repetition^ 'Wahabi murders’ 
and the enormous expenditure of annual military compaigns against the 
‘Fanatice Colony’ on the Frontier, it must remove that ‘chronic sense of 
wrong’ which has grown up.in the hearts of the Musalmans under British 
rule. The. ‘chronic sense of wrong’ was illustrated by Dr. Hunter from 
the conditions prevailing in Bengal, The condition of the . Muslim land 
owing clashes of the Eastern^ Bengal was hopeless. They had sunk in the 
abyss of debt. In the public services, which had been the principal means 
of livelihood for the educated Muslims came in India, their number had 
become negligible. Their representation bore no relation either to their 
population or their historical tradition. 


In some of the departments the position was as such:— 



Name of the post. 

Muslims. 

Hindus. 

1. 

Assistant Government Engineers 

Nil 

14 

2. 

Apprentices 

Nil 

14 

3. 

Sub-Engineers 

... 1 

24 

4. 

Overseers 

2 

63 

5. 

Office ofjAccounts 

Nil 

50 

6. 

Upper subordinate Department 

Nil 

22 


Hunter pays a glowing tribute to the Hindu itcllect in the acquirement 
of these posts but, he adds. “The truth is that when the Country passed 
under our rule, the Mnssalmans were the superior race and superior not 
only in the stoutness of heart and strength of arm but in power of politi- 
cal organisation and the Scicnsc of political Government.” The first was 
the neglect of modern, education and the second was the British Govern- 
ments prejudiced policy towards the Muslims. ‘Not only were the Mnduns 
economically crushed, educationally and socially also their position was 
deliberately depressed by the Government/ 
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It was in such circumstances and precarious conditions that Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan started his political career. The responsibility for the pro- 
gress and welfare of the Indian Muslims which had, formerly been shoul- 
dered by the Muslim Government had now to be discharged by themselves 
and their well being in future depended on their own efforts. 

In 1857 Sayyid Ahmad Khan was 40. He had spent nearly 20 years 
injudicial service, and was known as a just, competent Government 
official, who was interested in the general welfare of the people and spent 
his leisure in scholarly pursuits. 

But the shock of 1857 threw him in the political field and with his 
magnetic personality he entered the political arena, led the Mnslims for 
nearly half a century and unconsciously proved himself to be the first 
' architect of Pakistan. 

It was after the War of Independence of 1857 that the British imperial- 
ism was at its worst. Severe punishments were meted out and heavy toll 
of life was exacted from the Indians. It was at this critical juncture that 
Sir Sayyid wrote his remarkable essay : ‘The Causes of the Indian Revolt ,’ 
The courage and fearlessness of the author is apparent from the heavy 
criticism which he levelled against the imperialistic Government when 
most of the country was under Martial Law. Sir Sayyid believed that 
the Englishmen had erred in assessing the true significance of the war. 
His monumental work caused much suspicion in the British circles. 
Mr. Cecil Beden the then foreign Secretary in the Viceroy’s Conncil, said, 
‘This man has written a very seditious article and he should be duly 
punished.’ But later on Mr. Beden had to change his mind. Many other 
Englishmen, Sir William and Lord Lawrence for instance, were convinced 
by Sir Sayyid’s argument. The book provided a clear analysis of the 
great conflagration. 

According to Sir Sayyid the basic cause which ultimately led to the 
great revolt was the absence of Indian representatives to present the 
Indian point of view in the upper councils governing the country. 

He said, “Most men ....agree that it is highly conducive to the 

wellfare and prosperity of Government indeed it is essential to its 

stability ; that the people should have a voice in its Councils.” 

He has summed up the various causes under five heads. 

1. Misunderstanding of the governed (People) : Under this heading 
the misunderstanding about interference in religion comes first. The 
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doubt was the outcome of the fact that the British officers of the Gon em- 
inent were in the habit of giving large sums of money to the missionaries 
with the intention of covering their expenses. Besides this the officers 
were in the habit of talking to their Indian subordinates about religion 
and some of them ordered subordinates to come to their houses and listen 
to the preachings of the missionaries. The open letter of Reverend A. 
Revend (a priest of Calcutta) declaring that the people of India whould 
adopt the state religion was highly objectionable. By these activities of 
the Christians the Muslims were more grieved than the Hindus. The 
Hindus were accustomed to their religion as custom, but the Muslims took 
their religion as Commandents of God and a slight deviation made them a 
* Kafcr The Legislative Council also tempered with the religious matters. 
(The Act of 1850). 

2. Issue of such orders and Acts which were not appropriate for any 
Indian Government : The foremost in this connection were the Laws 
providing for the resumption of revenue free lands granted by the previous 
Governments. “The people thought that the Government not only did 
nothing for them itself but undid what former Governments had done.’* 
The auctioneering of the Zamindarb was also one of the unwise acts of 
the Government. 

The strictness in revenue settlement and the issue of stamps were also 
resented. 

3. The ignorance of the Government about the conditions of the 
people and their hardships: This ignorance made the people averse to the 
Government. There was no exchange of ideas between the governors and 
the governed as has always been the custom of Muslims in countries which 
they subjected to their rule. Sir Sayyid made it clear that it was the duty 
of the Government to win the frrendship of its subjects. Hcsaid*Thc 
English Government has been in existence upwards of a century and upto 
the present hour it has not secured the affection of the people.” 

The poverty of the Indians specially that of the Muslims also nude 
them desperate. The rcblcs often employed people in lieu of an anna or 
two. When poverty had reached to such a point, it was dear why the 
allegiance of the people was shaken. 

4. The abandonment of policies which were essential for any Govern* 
ment ruling over India: The British did not extend the hand of friend- 
ship towards Indians. They considered Indians as their slaves. Even 
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the respectable Indians had no worth in the eyes of the English officers. 
The district officers were harsh and insolent in their behaviour. 

5. The mal-administration of the Army; (a) The dearth of the English - 
Army, (b) The pride of the Indian soldiers as they thought themselves 
to be the chief instrument in the occupation of India by the English, 
(c) The punishment of the sepoys who had protested against the use of 
greased cartridges. “The prisoners on seeing their hands and feet manacled 
looked at their medals and wept. They remembered their services and 
thought that they had been ill recompensed.” After the punishments of 
sepoys in Meerut the faith of the Army on the Government was lost. 

In the end Sir Sayyid gives reasons why the “ Mutiny ” did not spread 
in the Punjab. 

Thus Sir Sayyid had produced a document which was unequalled upto 
that time. It was very dangerous to write such a a book at the time when 
most of the country was under Martial Law. The book was not written by 
a man who had studied Mill, Locke and Rousseau or who had heard the 
slogan of ‘no taxation without representation.” It was the clarion call 
of a man who had felt the shocks of the “Mutiny” and wanted to save 
his people from its after-effects. Its effects were far reaching and it be- 
came a manifesto for the coming genrations. It pointed the way towards 
the future struggle for constitutional Government. Its immediate effects 
are not far to seek. The book was translated and discussed in the India 
Office and became the starting point of many reforms, e. g. the appoint- 
ment of Indians to the Legislative Council which began almost within a 
year of the publication of the book. Hume, the father of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, is understood to have said,' “It was after reading Syed 
Ahmad’s book on the causes of ‘Mutiny,’ that I first felt the need of 
having a forum of public opinion of India and eventually the Indian Na- 
tional Congress came into existence.” 

Sir Syyid was shocked to see the results of the war and thus came out 
with this book. The reasons for this intense and sharp reaction were 
two-fold — personal and national. His personal loss was heavy but when 
he looked to the losses suffered by the Muslim Community his grief was 
inconsolable. He said, “At that time I did not believe that my people 
would regain even something of their former prosperity and I could not 

bear to see the condition in which they were at that time 

Believe me this grief aged me and my hair turned grey.” But Sir Sayyid was 
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not the man to lose courage. He commenced his work by writing the 
‘Causes of the Indian Revolt.’ He cleared the misconception that the 
Mutiny was a Muslim revolt by a series of articles under the heading, 
"The Loyal Mohammadans of India.” in which faithful acts of the Mus- 
lim noblemen were recorded. 

His political acumen was not limited to these pamphlets, but it had 
practical aspects too. He well understood the meaning of co-operation 
in the political field. He cannot be called the founder of the “Indian 
Association” but he was one of its renowned exponents. He opened one 
of its branches in Aligarh. The Indian Association can rightly be called 
the forerunner of the Indian National Congress. 

Sir Sayyid had some definite ideals before him which he asserted in his 
various speeches and letters. Let us consider them in detail. 

1. In connection with the equality of Indians and the English men he 
said, "I have firm belief that until and unless, there is racial discrimination 
in the Laws of the country, no friendship can be established between the 
Indians and the Englishmen. It was under this impression that he sup* 
ported the llbert Bill in 1883. It was under protest against this discrimina- 
tion, that he had left the Durbar at Agra. 

He founded the Scientific Society at Aligarh as the meeting place of 
the English, the Hindus and the Muslims. 

2. He praised the electoral bodies and foresaw the time when the 
Indians would themselves make their own Laws. 

3. He challenged the validity of despotic Government and he wrote, 
‘In fact now there is no time when the people liked the despotic Govern- 
ment and now there arc no such virtues which were intermingled with the 
evils in the bygone days. The people who think that in India the deipotic 
Government (as it was in the past) instead of Constitutional Government 
will be beneficial arc wrong. 

4. Sir Say>id also emphasized that democracy as it existed in England 
would not succeed here. He condemned the cvtl effects of the political 
agitation. I think by political agitation be meant the armed agitation. 

5. He clearly remarked that the people or the masses were the greatest 
instrument in shaping the Government. If the people were educated and 
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refined they will make the Government as they like. Here he touched the 
main viewpoint of the modern political philosophy. 

6. On the issue of ‘Native Volunteers’ Sir Sayyid supported Hume 
and vehemently advocated that, “If you want us to trust you, (Eng- 
lishmen) should also trust us.” 

7. ‘The Indians were a nation’ Sir Sayyid defined nation’ as the people 
of one country. He said that the word Hindu or Muslim was a religious 
word, otherwise the inhabitants of this country whether Muslims, Hindus 
or Christians are one nation. 

In his tour of Punjab, he further strengthened his argument. His 
favourite simile about the Hindu and Muslim Co-operation was that of a 
bride with two lustrous eyes. “Even if one eye is damaged, the beauty 
of the bride would suffer.” Out of regard for Hindus he prohibited the 
Cow slaughter in the College precincts. 

Personally he had many Hindu friends and he kept the doors of his 
College open for for all communities. Aligarh’s first graduate was a 
Hindu named Babu Ishwari Prashad. 

These activities brought Sir Sayyid on the fore-front of the national 
politics. 

Lala Bhagat Ram while presenting an address to Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
in Jullunder said, “Sayyid Sahib is not a leader and associate of one Com- 
munity or sect. He is as sincere towards the followers of Keshab Chandra 
Sen and Swami Daya Nand Sirsuti as he is towards the Muslims. He is 
a patriot.” 

The representative of Brahmo Samaj and Arya Samaj also in their 
address acknowledged the work of Sir Sayyid as a patriot. They said, 
“We thank you on behalf of all the Hindus for your efforts iu the Legis- 
lative Council and in other places of India. The Hindu Rajas and Maha- 
rajas from whom the Hindus had great expectations did not prove them- 
selves equal to it. On the other hand, you, Sir, supported heartily the 
Ilbert Bill and sueh other propositions in the Council.” 

However, if Sir Sayyid would have ended ' his political career at this 
stage he would have faded into oblivion as many other national leaders 
had. It is as a Muslim leader, that he made his mark. He was pr im arily 
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a Muslim leader and he felt that, “Justice” could not mean injustice to 
his own people and spoke fearlessly when the interests of the Muslims 
were threatened In one of his speeches in the Punjab, he clearly warned 
that m India where only Hiudus or Muslims flourished, there would be 
no security. He adumberated the principles of ‘Live and let live/ 

He had earlier realized that the Muslims had become backward because 
they were had not taken modern education Primarily with this aim he had 
started the Aligarh Movement of which the Aligarh University is a product 
It was on this achievement that the ‘Times of London’ named him as the 
“Prophet of Education ’’ Pandit Nehru praising the efforts of Sir Sa»id 
for the Muslim education comments as follows, ‘ Sir Sayyid’s decision on 
the point that all the efforts be concentrated on Muslim education was 
correct Without education, in my opinion the Muslims could not take 
part in the nation building but rather they would become slaves of the 
Hindus, who were far advanced In education and more stable in financial 
position ” Tohzib'ul-Akhlaq—'Nzs the chief organon propagating these 
reforms In 1886, Sir Sayyid founded the Muslim Educational Conference, 
which later on became the political mouthpiece of the Muslims of India 
and the fore-runner of the Muslim League 

In 1867, when Sir Sayyid was at Benares however a development took 
place which diverted the course of bi$ activities and this change has effect* 
cd the course of the history of this sub-continent, it is more important 
now when we have begun to sec the past facts m a new light. 

Hali relates the event as follows, “In 1867 some Hindu leaders of 
Benares resolved that as far as possible the use of Urdu language written 
in Persian script should be discontinued in Government Courts and be re- 
placed by the Hindi language written in the Dcvanagn script .. . Sir Sayyid 
used to say that this was the first occasion when he felt that it was 
impossible for the Hindus and the Muslims to progress as a single nation 
and for any one to work for both of them simultaneously. “In hi> talk 
with Mr. Shakespeare the Divison Commissioner of Benares, Sir Sa»id 
prophcciscd, “Now I am convinced that both these communities will not 
join whole-heartedly in anything At present, there is no open hostility 
between the two communities, but on account of the so-called educated 
people, U will increase immensely in future. 11c, who lives, will *,«’* 

Pandit Nehru has correctly analysed the division of Hindus and 
Muslims mthc following words, “The idea of Hindu nation took «U birth 
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and then the same idea spread in the Muslims and they adopted Urdu as 
their own language. The controversy arose on the use of the Urdu 
language in the offices and Courts and later on took the communal 
shape.” 

Sir Sayyid on another occasion, in one of his letters to Nawab Mohsin- 
ul-Mulk wrote, “At Babu Shiv Prashad’s instigation, Hindus have general- 
ly resolved to do away with the Urdu language and Persian script, which 

is a memento of the Muslim rule in this country This is a proposal 

which will make Hindu Muslim unity impossible. 

These were the earlier repurcussions but soon a change came over 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan which separated the destinies of the Muslims and 
Hindus. In 1887, Sayyid Ahmad Khan asked the Muslims to desist from 
taking any part in the Indian National Congress. Although some of the 
Hindus became angry by the aforesaid attitude. Yet the step was very 
wise as is now clear from the later events. 

If we study the communal problem more deeply, we will find some 
very trenchent arguments in favour of Sir Sayyid’s non-participation in 
the Congress. It was in December 1888 that he delivered his epoch mak- 
ing speech. At that time the Indian National Congress was a child of 
two years, product of the fancy of Mr. A. O. Hume, Secretary of the 
Government of India, and encouraged by the Viceroy and the English 
officers. The Congress and the high English officials were working to- 
gether so closely that at one stage, the Congress leaders desired that the 
provincial Governors should preside over its open session. It was this 
sort of Congress that Sayyid Ahmad Khan stood to oppose and put 
forward two main points in his long speech. 

1. The first was that if the higher services were to be filled after 
competitive examinations without any reservation, they would all go to the 
community which had an early start in education-v/z. the Bengali Hindus. 

2. Secondly if democracy on the Euglish lines was introduced in the 
country. Muslims will always be in a minority of one to four. It will be 
like the game of dice in which one man had four dice and the other 
only one. 

He concluded his speeeh by the following memorable words, “The 
proposals of the Congress are exceedingly for a country which is inhabited 
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by two different notions Now suppose that all the English were to 

leave India then who would be the ruler of India ? Is it possible that 

under these circumstances two nations— the Mohammadans and the 
Hindus— could sit on the same throne and remain equal, in power? Most 
certainly not. To hope that both could remain equal is to desire the 
impossible and the inconceivable.” 

The speech was received with mixed feelings in the different quarters. 
Hume called it sheer madness, Bengalis condemned it and some of the 
Indian Muslims were amazed. 

Syed Tufail Ahmad in his work, ‘Musalmano ka Roshan MustaqbiV and 
Messrs. Asoka Mehta and Achut Patwardhan in 'The Communal Triangle 
In India’ have suggested that Sayyid Ahmad’s opposition to the Congress 
and his attitude towards the democratic institutions in India was inspired 
by the European staff of the Aligarh College and specially by Mr. 
Theodore Beck, the Principal of the College. 

But the aforesaid assertion is clearly refuted by the fact that Sir Sayyid 
had visualized the dangers of the rising Hindu militantism before Mr. 
Theodore Beck visited India. His famous prophecy before Mr. Shakes- 
pearc, referred to above, and his comment on the 15th January, 1SS3, on 
Lord Ripon's Local Self Government Bill in the following words, "The 
system of election pure and simple cannot be safely adopted in India” 
were expressed long before the so-called influence of the European Staff. 

Sir Sayyid’s opinion further hardened when the Hindu Muslim riot 
broke out in Bombay in 1893. A general anti-Muslim movement started 
in the various parts of the country. It was a rise of militant Hinduism. 
The two usual manifestations of it were Drstly the Ganpati processions 
and playing of the music before the mosque at the prayer time. Secondly 
the violent opposition to the slaughter of cows. The protest was directed 
against the Muslims and not the Englishmen. 

Connected with these two was the economic boycott of the Muslims. 
These troubles were specially fomented by the active support of Mr B. G. 
Tilak. His object was to stimulate hostility to Mctachas (Mohammadans 
and the English). The Muslims naturally became suspicious and analys- 
ed correctly that if the Hindus were so violent under the British Govern- 
ment, what attitude they would take when their majority comes into 
power. The latter events clear the position, and now in 1952 we can 
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clearly understand the fears visualized in the nineties of . the past century. 
The Hindus instead of clearing their position made' it far worse. Time 
went on and India’s expression of extremism widened day by day. 

The. state of affairs as described above intensified Sir Sayyid’s fears. 
He understood the impossibility of bringing the two diverse elements to- 
gether. ; A great nationalist of his days, he saw the uselessness of the 
sugar coating process and thus chose a way which kept the individuality 
of the. Muslims. • 

It will be interesting to note here that the famous split between the 
extremist group and the liberal group in the Congress had not taken 
place. ,- The Hindus -were giving vent tc their feelings of revivalism through 
the Congress. Could a true Muslim leader have chosen any other way 
than opposingThe Congress? This is not controversial now. ; 

Maiilana Mohammad Ali not a partial critic of Sir Sayyid commented 
* on his attitude towards Congress in the following words, “I am constrain- 
ed To;; admit that no well wisher of Mussalmans of India as a whole, could 
have followed a very different course in leading Mussalmans.” 

On .December ,30, 1893 Mohammadan Defence Association was orga- 
nised at ! Aligarh;.' Mr. Beck was -instrumental in it. The Association 
was of no material importance. - The adverse critics of Sir Sayyid take 
the Defence Association as the result of Angio-Muslim alliance that he 

- . wanted to establish the British rule in India. 

Let us study it. in detail , -f *• 

There is no doubt that Sir Sayyid took' some steps in establishing 

- friendly relations between the English and the Indians. But it was a tem- 
porary cure of a necessary evil. The English were the ruling nation. 
They were suspicious about the activities of the Indians. They , had : not 
forgotten the : events of the Indian Mutiny." Thus to clear the misunder- 
standing and to safeguard the interests of' the Indians by establishing 
friendly relations with the English was not harmful and not the outcome 
of the slavish mentality. He had seen the fruitless attempt of the armed 
mutineers and , was convinced that the Indians were still not capable of 
an armed revolt. And therefore he suggested, the, pacific' means: The 
Angio-Muslim alliance was a part of , the peaceful methods. It will be 
opportune to point out here that he never flattered the English people. 
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lie never sat idle when he found an opportunity to criticize the English. 
The famous 'Causes of the Indian Revolt * severely criticized the British 
Administration. In his last days he is said to have written, ‘*In my opinion 
the time has not come yet, and perhaps will never come when our Euro- 
pean friends, conquerors of this country and naturally full of pride of 
their conquests will condescend to sit on the same bench with a conquered 
and naturally hated Indian who is desirious of performing his duties with 
■equal honour and respect requisite to his high position. If the Indian 
wants to keep his self-respect as an honest and well bred gentlemen, his 
life becomes unbearable." Thus we see that he was no flatterer of the 
English, the fault, if any, was that he saw the things through their right 
perspective. 

Exactly at the time when Sir Sayyid 1 was reviving the spirits of the 
Indian Mussalmans an event took place, which was also crucial at that 
moment. The event was the changing attitude of the Indian Mussalmans 
towards Turkey. Sir Sayyid himself had greatly encouraged friendship 
between Turkey and the Indian Muslims. He had idealised Turks as an 
models of modernised Mussalmans. In his various articles he had paid 
glowing tribute to the Turkish culture. The Turkish Coat adopted at the 
Aligarh College as compulsory College dress was the out-corae of these 
very feelings. It happened that Mr. Gladstone the prime mover of the 
Anti-Turkish movement was the Prime Minister of Great Britain, and he 
was using all his force to disintegrate, Turkey. There started a war 
between Turkey and Greece. As far as the sympathies of the Indian 
Muslims were concerned they were naturally with the Turks. But the 
Indian Muslims wanted to go farther for they thought the Turkish Caliphs 
as their Caliph. The combination of spiritual and secular powers in the 
Muslim Caliph naturally led them much farther. Here Say) id Ahmad 
Khan stood and opposed staunchly such ideas. In a scries of articles he 
maintained that no doubt the Indian Muslims had sympathies with the 
Turks but they had no political connection with them. The Turkish 
Caliph was not their Caliph. He advocated that in the Moghul period in 
India, the Indians had never acknowledged the Turkish Caliph as their 
Caliph. 1 

It was a very important step. Since the Mutiny he had worked 
assiduously to smooth out differences between the Indian Muswlmao* 
and the British and now it would have been unwise step to adopt Turkish 
CaUph as their own Caliph and thus implicate them in a manner which 
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would nol benefit the Turks in any way but might prove dangerous for 
the Indian Muslims. 

The later Turkish history shows that the Turks themselves disowned 
their titular Caliph. 

Sir Sayyid died on 26th March, 1898 at Aligarh. Sayyid Ahmad was 
the man who for nearly half a century led the Muslims and took them 
out from the abyss of disintegration. He established their unity, educated 
them and made them ready to receive the reigns of the Government. He 
proved as a Beacon lighting a dark period when the Muslims would have 
been subjected to seldom. His magnetic personality shook their old 
beliefs. He filled the big void created in the history of the Muslim com- 
munity by the disappearance of Muslim rule. He is a connecting link 
between the frustrated Muslims of 1857 and the rising Muslim nation- 
hood of the early 20th century. It will be relevent if I point out that he 
harnessed the genius of the Muslim nation. He collected a band of 
zealous workers around him. He knew how to make them work together. 

It was in his time that the idea of separate nations of Hindu and 
Muslims became more established and thus by becoming the first leader 
of the Indian Muslims (after 1857) he laid the foundation stone of 
Pakistan. This idea may not have been clear to his mind but the 
essentials were established at that very time. 

It is apt to say that during the vast expanse of his political career he 
laid the outlines of politics for the future leader of the Muslim League. 
He constructed the arsenal of Muslim India or the by-gone days. He 
established on a firm footing a language which can now boast to be the 
State Language of Pakistan. Thus he can be called without any hesita- 
tion the First Architect of Pakistan. 
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I HE FIRST PORTUGUESE SETTLEMENT IN BENGAL. 
Bengal at the advent of the Porlugucs. 

Early in the sixteenth century, when the first Portuguese traders bent 
their way to the shores of Bengal in quest of new horizons and a wider 
scope of commercial activities, prosleytisation and political ascendancy, 
Bengal was ruled by a dynasty of independent Muslim kings of Arab 
origin which was founded in 1493 by Alauddin Husain Shah, who held 
his court in the historic city of Gaur. This dynasty lasted nearly half a 
century when in 1538, Sher Shah, made himself the master of Bengal. In 
the beginning the Portuguese had therefore to contend with the indepen- 
dent Muslim kings and only a few years later, • with the successors of Shcr 
Shah. Neither these rulers nor the Afghans were so liberal -minded 
as the Mughuis proved to be, when after the fall of Daud Khun in 1576, 
they wrested the kingdom of Bengal from the Afghan Chiefs, 

Geography of Bengal. r 

The geography of Bengal was not exactly what it is today. It was an 
irony of fate that in India towns and cities should have risen and fallen 
depending as they ‘did on the fickleness of a river that shifted its course 
here and there ; or on the whims of a ruler who fixed his heart on a newer 
spot ; or still more on the grim destinies which in every age create king, 
doms and as quickly destroy then. 

Chittagong .—' When the Portuguese came to Beugal, Chittagong wu> 
its chief port and main gate-way to the royal capital of Gaur. Its gcogra* 
phical position lent its importance.. Situated as it is at the mouth of the 
Mcghna river, this port was mo«t convenient for navigation. The 
Meghna was the principal route to Gaur, the other being up the IJooghly. 
With the fall of Gaur, Chittagong began to decline, jnd trade was diver- 
ted to Satgaon, which in its turn was supplanted by Hooghly, Chittagong 
was always a bone of contention between the Rajas of Arakans, Asvam 
and Tippcra, who strove for the supremacy of this sea port until the 
Mughuis, conquest of Bengal . So the first Portuguese commanders who 
came to Bengal, first entered Chittagong. It was this city which is re- 
ferred to »n the early Portuguese writing* as * the city of Bengal . They 
called it Porte Grande (great port) in contradistinction to their Po*t* 
Pequeno (small port) in Satgaon. Hooghly eventually tame to be 
as Porto Pebuano , 
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Satgaon . — From ancient times the chief port and emporium of trade 
on thewestern side of Bengal’ was Satgaon, situated on the river Saraswati, 
which branches off from the Hooghly below Tribeni and joins it higher up. 
The main 1 current of the Hooghly till the middle of the 1 6th century 
streamed through Saraswati, hence the importance of Satgaon which was 
more accessible to large ships. The town of Hooghly was then’ a mere 
collection of huts. There were times when the Muslims of' Dacca shipped 
from Satgaon, clad the Roman ladies, and when spices and other goods 
of Bengal that used to find their way to Rome through ‘ Egypt were very 
much appreciated there and fetched fabulous prices. Till the middle of 
the 16th century large vessels sailed up to Satgaon with merchandise. In 
Akbar’s reign this port yielded an income of 12.00,000 dams or 30,000 
rupees' (Ain-i-Akbari, Pt. II, p. 412). But on the advent of the Portu- 
guese that historic port had decayed, chiefly because the river Hooghly 
diverted its current through the main channel, and caused the silting up 
of the Saraswati which became unsuitable for navigation. 

1 ! 

Hooghly . — This river Hooghly was not navigable for larger vessels, but 
lighter craft could transport to Satgaon and other places on either banks 
of the river the goods which the Portuguese disembarked at Garden Reach, 
Kalikatta (Calcutta) at that time was an insignificant village on the left 
bank. The towns of Hooghly, Chandernagore, Chinsura, Serampore 
and Barrackpore did not even exist in name. They flourished only as 
later European settlements. 

Bengal an Attraction for Pirates. 

The' geographical position of -Bengal has considerably influenced its 
history. Away from the heart of India’,'' it was a refuge for fugitive 
princes, who like Humayun Sher Shah and Shah Jahan made- it the scene 
of their crowning exploits. Southern Bengal, woven as it is by a network 
of rivers as no other part of India, was calculated to offer the sea-faring 
people like the Arabs and the Portuguese, etc., the greatest scope for 
their instincts of navigation and love for adventure. Unfortunately this 
very geographical character of Bengal fostered a greed for piracy and 
plunder, the terrors of which still form the darkest themes of popular 
traditions. In a labyrinth of rivers, the adventurers could dive and dart, 
appear and 1 disappear, ravage the country and escape with impunity. 
Hence Bengal has been’ the victim of exploits and privateering as the best 
and most convenient method of making a bid for wealth and power. 
The large tract of land overspread by thick jungles, known as the Sunder- 
buns, has been referred to as <s u must of pirates 
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Bengal Trade —Regarding the trade and wealth of Bengal, the Portu- 
guese had the most sanguine expectations, which did not, indeed pro\c to 
be far from true Vasco de Gama had already in 1498 taken to Portugal 
the following information “Bengal his a * Moorish king and a mixed 
population of Christians and Moors Its army may be about 24000 
strong, 10000 being cavalry, and the rest infantry, with 400 war elephants 
The country could export quantities of wheat and very valuable cotton 
goods, clothes which sell on the spot for 22 S b P fetch 90 S in Calicut 
It abounds in silver ” From time to time Albuquerque had written to king 
Manoel about the vast possibilities of trade and commerce in Bengal 
when the Portuguese actually established commercial relations in Bengal, 
they realised to their satisfaction what a mine of wealth they had found 
Very appropriately indeed, did the Mughuls styled Bengal ‘ the Paradm 
of India ” ( 

Early Portuguese expedition to Bengal 

for almost 20 years ifter' Vasco de Gama discovered the Sea route to 
India, the Portuguese had no definite commerce with Bengal and only 
some stray Portuguese tradesmen frequented the coasts in the native 
crafts to sell or exchange their merchandise In 1517 however, Albuqucr- 
que,t the Governor of the Portuguese possessions ! in the East, drafted 
Tcrnao Peres d’ Andrade with 4 ships to open trade with Bcugal in order 
to exclude the Arab merchants from their monopoly, but Fcrnao could 
not reach his dastination on account of a slup wreck. In 1518 the suc- 
cessor of Albuquerque, Lopo Scares ae Albcrgana, despatched another 
commercial expedition to Bengal under D Joio de Silvura which landed 
it the mouth of the river Arakan, but subsequently moored at the port ol 
Chittagong Dc Silvcira sent his compliment* to the King of Bengal} as 
king in the name of the king of Portugal for facilities of trade and per- 

• Moors were a mivcd race of ihe Arabs ami the Berbers of North \fnca who had 
embraced Islam and ruled over Andutus 1 c , Spam and Portugal for nearly 7 centuries. 
The Portuguese therefor*. called alt ihe Muslims as the Moors. 

t As early us in 1513 he had written to Vine Manoel of Portugal Bengal require* all 
our mctchaadi^e and is In need of it. 

J It is doubtfut who this ting wa» Husain Shall was at this time the ling of Iki gab 
but according to Ha j \t ila, the king of Tippcrah had conquered Cbiiia»oDg from him in 
I5i:,cf O Malky, Chinas*": Ca enter, p 22 u>s In 1517. when, at mentioned later 
it was suited by John Dc Sdvcua it waa a port held by the kings of \rakan ** Hot on th*. 
voatrary de Bairos, a Portuguese historian, states that at this time the king of Arakan 
was a vassal of the ktn A of Uenc^i Anyway it is related that NawuJJm Nuvrat Muh 
the son of Husain Shah rcvonquercd Chittagong from die King of Arakan. 
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mission to erect a factory whcie the Portuguese merchants could rest 
during their voyages and exchange goods with other parts of India. But 
before any reply was received by him, he imprudently plundered two local 
vessels and this unwarranted behaviour made the people of Bengal sus- 
picious about the intentions of the Portuguese merchants from the very 
outset. Silveira was taken to be a corsair and the Governor of Chitta- 
gong made preparations for war. This unfriendly and war-like attitude 
implied the Portuguese to constitute themselves into a military power. 
Although they had originally come only for purpose of trade and evan- 
gelization, there arose from the difficulties that were put in their way and 
from the consequent commercial disDUte, the necessity of defence by arms 
and from this grew up the idea of conquests. 

Unable to land smoothly. Silveira continued to carry his unfriendly 
activities;” he captured another boat full of rice, he blockaded the port 
of Chittagong and paralyzed the whole sea trade of the province. The 
governor of Chittagong wanted to conclude a truce with the Portuguese 
Captain but the atmosphere on both sides was so surcharged with 
suspicion and misgiving that nothing could be done. Unsuccessful and 
disappointed Silveira ultimately returned to Ceylone. 

Expedition of Martini Affonso de Mello. — Altough Silveira had achieved 
nothing, it become an established custom from the time of his expedition 
to send annually to Bengal a Portuguese ship with merchandise till 152S, 
when an incident occurred which again put an end to this flow of Portu- 
guese trade to the ports of Bengal. A Portuguese Captain Martim 
Affonso de Mello was overtaken by a storm near the coast of Bengal and 
his ships were washed ashore on unknown sandy banks between Chitta- 
gong and Arakan. His party was rescused by some fishermen who took 
him to the Governor of that place, Khuda Baksh Khan (Codoyascam) " 
who was probably a vassal of Nasiruddin Nusrat Shah the king of Bengal. 
As Khuda Baksh Khan had a feud with a neighbouring chief, he employed 
these Portuguese to win a battle against his enemy. After this had been 
achieved Khuda Baksh Khan put Affonso in forceful confinement to 
secure similar ends. All efforts on the part of Affonso to effect his 
freedom failed. When the news reached Nuno de Gunha, the Governor 
of Goa, he sought the intercession of a wealthy Persian merchant adven- 
, turer of Ormuz, Khawaja Shahubuddin (Coge Sabedim). The later 

* It appeared that these local governors enjoyed semi independent powers and most 
pf them acted on their owp initiative. 
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secured the release ofAfionso at a ransom of 3000 cruzados.* Eventual!) 
Affanso repaired to Goa in 1529- It was uot until 1533 that efforts were 
again resumed to restart the How of Portugucs trade to the ports or 
Bengal. , 

Khawaja Shahabuddin had promised to use his influence with the king 
of Bengal to grant once more facilities for trade and commerce, even to 
give permission to built a fort and a factory in Chittagong. ' 

Second expedition of Afonso , — Martim Affomo was sent a second time 
with five ships and two hundred men. , After reaching Chittagong Affonso 
sent Duarte de Azevcdo with 12 other men as his ambassador to the new 
king of Bengal, Mahmud Shah at Gaur with rich presents including horses 
brocades and sundry other articles valued at about £ 12000. Mahmud 
Shah was at that time in a sullen and irritable frame of mind, gnawed as 
he was by the remorse of having ascended the throne by the murder of his 
nephew Alauddin Firuz Shah. Furthermore, he was incensed at the fact 
that he discovered among the presents some boxes of rose-water which the 
Portuguese pirates had plundered off the coast of Bengal. As the Por- 
tuguese could not give a satisfactory explanation about their possession of 
the plundered goods, they were put under custody and some officers were 
sent to arrest Affonso ond his jnen as well, ,In the meantime AfTonso had 
a quarrel with some custom officers at Chittagong. t This provided an 
additional ^xcuse r to the officers of the king of Bengal to seize the Por- 
tuguese. But the Portuguese offered resistance and in the skirmish that 
followed, 10 Portuguese were killed and a large number of them including 
Affonso were wounded while some of them managed to escape to their 
ships. Their effects valued at 100000 pound were ijofiscatcd, and about 30 
of them were captured and werc,brought to Gaur, and lodged m,lhe same 
room where Azavcdos was also confined with his 12 men. 

Expedition of Antonio da Stl\a Menezes — When the news of this 
incident reached Goa, the Governor da Cunha swore revenge. He 
prepared a fleet of 9 sails manned by 350 Portuguese under Antonio 
da Menezcs with instructions to wage war “ fire and blood ” against the 
Sultan of Bengal. Upon reaching Chittagong Mcnczes demanded the 
return of all the captives within one month. But Mahmud Shah was 
not prepared to set them free unless some carpenters, jewellers and oih:r 
workmen were sent to him from Goa in exchange • Before the.c nego* 

• Cni/aJo* was a Ponugucte com c.jual to 9 ». or ore rupee. 
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liutions were over a month had elapsed, and Matches thereupon set lire 
to a great part of Chittagong, captured and killed a great number of 
people." One would expect at these developments that the doom of 
Alfonso and other Portuguese captives was not very far off, hut some 
other new developments were taking place, and Bengal was soon to 
become a theatre of war owing to the struggle for the Indian Empire 
between the Mughal ruler Humayun and the Afghan Chief Shcr Shull** 
in which Affonso was destined to play an important part. 

r 

Advent of Slier Shah — Sher Shah, who had, after a chequered career 
of political wanderings and vicissitudes, established himself in the 
province of Bihar, was now harnessing his resources to make a bid for 
the empire of Hindustan against Humayun. This brought him into 
collision with Mahmud Shah of Bengal, whose strife and struggle with the 
rulers or the Governors 6f Bihar was almost a routine affaii. He had 
already in May 1533 fought and defeated the forces 'of Sher Khan at 
Hajipur (in West Bengal) who had aided and abetted the Governor, 
Makhdum-i-‘Alam to rise in revolt against the king of Bengal. Again 
in March 1534 Mahmud Shah prepared a large force to wipe out the 
Afghan hegemoney of Bihar. The Lohuni ruler of Bihar, Jalfd Khan 
Lohani, had made an ailiance with Mahmud Shah of of Bengal against 
their common enemy Sher Shah, but Sher Shah defeated their combined 
armies near Surajgark (which was situated on the frontier of Bengal. 
According to Qanungo ” the defeat of Surajgarh sounded the deajh-knell 
of the independent Muslim monarchy of Bengal which dated from the 
middle of the 14th century ; But for this victory, the Jagirdar of 
Sasaram would never have emerged from his obscurity into the arena of 
Hindustan politics to run a race for the empire with hereditary crowned 
heads like Bahadur Shah of Gujrat and Humayun Padshah.” 

Fountunately for Sher Shah, Emperor Humayun was busy settling 
his affairs with Bahadur Shah in the West, and therefore he set himself 

J ’ 

to the task of further displacing the ruler of Bengal. His object was to 
wrest by slow stages all the territories of Bengal as far as Teliagarhi from 
Mahmud Shah. By the end of 1 53 5 he had completed the conquest of 
the whole district of Mungliir (which formed the western part of the 
kingdom of Bengal) and now he made preparations- to March at the 
Capital. Gaur .itself. It was ' at this stage when the Afghan tiger was 

. :*Another account differs from this and relates that Mahmud Shah demanded £45000 
as ransom, which being too exhorb/'tant, Menezes decided upon bombarding Chittagong 
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ravaging the North-Western Frontiers of Bengal, the Portuguese hawks 
were scanning the horizon on the Bengal coast. Mahmud could not ha\c 
possibly faced two 'enemies simultaneously, therefore, he decided to 
befriend the Portuguese whose skill and experience in war fare could 
better be utilised against the Afghan intruders. He decided to give 
Affonso his freedom and thereafter to persuade him to reorganise his 
defences, ' ‘ 

Diogo Rebello — By a strange coincidence another Portuguese Captain 
Diogo Rebello, who had been sent by da Cunha to expedite the release of 
Affooso, happened to arrive at Satgaon with one vessel and two foists 
well armed with guns. Rebello tightened the blockade of the ports of 
Bengal and forbade all the ships to carry on any trade.* He then sent 
words to the king in Gaur that if he did not liberate the Portuguese pri- 
soners he would seize his ports and repeat in Satgaon what Menezes had 
done in Chittagong, This was the first time when a Portuguese captain 
is recorded to have sailed upto Gaur by the Hooghly, the others having 
gone to Gaur up the Mcghna from Chittagong. As already statcJ 
Mahmud Shah was no longer the same as Menezes had found him. He 
wrote to the Governor in Satgaon to receive Rebello well and to inform 
him that he was sending his ambassador to the Portuguese Governor tn 
Goa as a proof of his friendship. He asked for Portuguese help and in 
return he promised (o grant thm land to erect their factories and permis- 
sion to built fortresses in Chittagong and Satgaon. Mahmud S|}5h sent 
bJck 22 Portuguese captives to Rebello and excused himself for not 
sending back Alfonso because he needed his advice most of alt AfTonso 
himself wrote a letter on behalf of the king assuring the Go\crnor that the 
Portuguese would get permission to erect, the factories and the fortresses. 

Slier Shah’s first contact with the Portuguese — 1536. 

Meanwhile Shcr Sb.lh was advancing towards Gaur through the passes 
of Taligarhi and Sikligali. These passes were considered to be the gateway 
of Bengal and if the advance of Shcr Shub was to be halted, he was to be 
cheeked at these points. , Mar(im Alfonso despatched an army to check 
the Afghans on two Portuguese ships, one under Joao De YilUlobo* aaJ 
tire other under joao Gorrea. The Portuguese otrered a stubborn resis- 
tance and prevented Sbcr Shah from taking the city of Fcrrandu/,* which 

• Ttui illimiaics the policy whkh the t*otiu*ue>e haJ adopted m orvlcr to 

J* Arab comnxuc chiming for thenuehr* alone, the njM of traJin* m lojun teat. 

• A-.otditt* to QjnuotO. Sb:r Shah overdue tha Portuguese aWo of Mahmai 
-fur a Ktriefisbi. 
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was 20 leagues from the city of Gaur. The Portuguese historians say that 
the Portuguese did wonders and captured a particular elephant which 
Mahmud Shah especially wanted; but Sher Shah managed to bypass the 
Portuguese fighters by another less protected way and entered Gaur with’ 
10000 cavalry, 1500 elephants and 200000 infantry and with a fleet of 300 ' 
boats.** 

f i 

The Bengal army hastened from Teiiagarhi to save the capital. But 
this sudden approach of Sher Shah had greatly unnerved Mahmud Shah 
He quailed before his task and made up his mind to buy off the enemy. 
He paid Sher Shah an enormous indemnity amounting to 13 lacs of gold 
pieces and made peace witn him. He also ceded to him territory from 1 
Kiul to Sikrigali, some ninety miles in length with a breadth of 30 miles at 
various places. Martini Affonso, was however, against this policy of 
Mahmud Shah and the soundness of his advice was apparent when Sher 
Shah soon after attacked him again, utilising the latter’s money against 
him. 

i J 

According to Quanungo “Mahmud Shah sowed the dragon’s teeth for 
his own destructions, and out of every gold piece grew up an armed > 
warrior to be arrayed against him by his enemy only a year after.” Apart , 
from the material gain of Sher Shah, the moral prestige gained by this ( 
achievement was of a great significance. He had now the crown of Ben- 
gal within his firm grasp, if not yet actually on his head. He assumed the 
tille of Hadrat-i-Ala. 

First Portuguese settlement in Chittagong and Satgaon— 1536-37. 
Though Mahmnd Shah had not emerged victorious in his fight with Sher 
Shah,- he did not fail to recognise the services of the Portuguese. He gave. 
Affonso de Mello a present of 45000 re is and allotted to each of the 
Portuguese a daily sum of 10 rupees for food expenses. He did not, 
however, deem it prudent to allow the Portuguese to built fortresses at this 

** The local version of the number of elephant is 16000 which may be an f*rror for 
1600 elephants, while no mention is made therein about the fleet of boats. 

* It is stated by Portuguese historians that he hesitated at first to land in Chittagong 
as there was a great commotion against the Portuguese, arising from a report about the 
plundered city. But when a Portuguese named Antonio Menzez de Crasto arrived - 
in Chittagong with Merchandise and a letter' from the Portugues Governor (explaining) 
the Cambay affairs, the agitation came to an end and de Brito then landed in Chitta- 
gong. 
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stage, but indeed permuted them to erect factories and custom houses 
at Chittagong and Satgaon A Portuguese named Nunq Fernandez Frcirc 
was appointed as the chief of the custom house of Chittagong %\ith powers 
to realise rent from the people, both Hindus and Muslims who l \cd there. 
He was also granted land, a number of houses and was given many other 
privileges over the people Similar facilities and privileges were given to 
another Portuguese Joao Correa who was appointed the Chief of the Custom 
House at Satgaon The people were all surprised to see that the, king had 
given the Portuguese so much power and privileges, enabling them to gam 
a firm footing in Bengal This was the first Portuguese establishment in 
Bengal, almost simultaneously established with those m Chittagong and 
Satgaon i j 

,i 

U was at this stage that another Portuguese Captain Alfonso dc Brito 
arrived at Chittagong* with instructions from dc Cunha to bring back 
Alfonso dc Mcllo and a letter in reply to Mahmud Shiih’s request about 
the help that the latter had asked for. 

At Chittagong he met Fernandez Fnre at the customs house who 
accompanied to the court of Gaur. The letter of the Portuguese 
Governor of Goa, dc Cunha avjs delivered to Mahmud Shah m which it 
was stated that he could not send any help because the wars in Camba) 
had made a demand on all his available men and that he would assuredly 
send it the following year Mahmud Sh'ih, highly grateful as he was to 
the Portuguese for ihc valuable assistance they had rendered in defending 
the passes, now permitted Affonso ‘Dc Mcllo to leave B.ngal with his 
mui But he retained five Portuguese including AfTonso dc Brito as 
hostages for the promised help 

Ihc Campaign of Slier Shah and Huiuayun, 1537-38- 

After the departure of AlFouso dc Mcllo news arrived in Gaur that 
Shcr Shah was again advancing with a very powerful force in order to 
demand another sum of money, which, he declared was to be his aunwal 
lubutc and was now due to him after the lap^e of a >eir Mahmud 
Shah, who had never agreed to such a pact refused to pay the tribute, 
and sent desperate messages to ihc Portuguese for help. UjI before tho 
could arrive Shcr Sh ih pouuccd upon Gaur, laid siege to it, burring and 
pillaging whatever came in his way and seizing as nun> 60 million 
gold p ece> \\ hile the siege of Gaur wu» being earned, Sh.r sh \t» moled 
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further .east, capturing- and reducing the outlying districts as far as 
Chittagong." 

In the meantime. Emperor Humayun who was busy in his operations 
against Bahadur Shah of Gujrat, suddenly changed his mind and 
determined to deal with Sher Shah who had been gradually wresting 
territories from the monarchy of Bengal. He laid seige to the fortress 
of Chunar, the strong-hold of Sher Shah. The lalter hastened back to 
Gaur from the eastern regions of Bengal and tightened the siege of 
Gaur. He wanted that before Mahmud Shah may receive the promised 
help from the Portuguese he could complete the conquest of Bengal, so 
that he may be in a better and stronger position to deal with Humayun.- 
After making arrangements for a more effective blockade of Gaur ? he 
hurried to Chunar to, reinforce its garrison. Meanwhile the army of 

i l 

Sher Shah succeeded in reducing the fort of Gaur and Mahmud Shah, 
having abandoned all hopes of Portuguese help, evacuated to Hajipur 
(April 1538) and thence to Muner, where Emperor Humayun had arrived 
after capturing Chunar ; and implored him to restore his kingdom' from 
the hands of Sher Shah. But he could not survive his misfortunes and 
with him ended the independent monarchy of Bengal. Soon afterwards 
Humayun occupied Gaur (July 1538) and Sher Shah retired to Bihar and 
then began a campaign which shook the foundation of the Mughul Empire. 
Sher Shah cut off the retreat of Humnyun from Bengal, and utterly 
routed his forces at Chaunsah. The Emperor himself could save his life 
only by plunging into the Ganges from where he was rescued by a water 
carrier, Sher Shah now proclaimed himself king of Bengal in December, 
1539 with the title of Sultan-ul-Adil Sher Shah and the following year he 
marched against Humayun and fought and won the historic battle Qanauje, 
the price of which was no less than the throne of Delhi (1540). Hence- 
forward till 1576 the Portuguese had to deal with Sher Shah and his 

J r l ( 1 

successors." 

’ . - ' •- 

The help which Nuno da-Cunha-had promised Mahmud Shah at the 
release of Affonso .de Mello did come indeed but it was too late for his 
rule, was’, now, ’substituted with that of Sher Shah’s. This expedition 
was commanded by Vasco de Sampayo and consisted of 9 vessels. About 
this .time a quarrel was going on between Khuda Buksh Khan and Amir 

> . 1 , • ' t 

* It appears that Sher Shah ’s strategy in making a swoop on to Chittagong, before 
the final redaction of Gaur, was to bring the Portuguese settlers in Chittagong under his 
control, so that they might not give any military help to the king of Bengal. 
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Khan the two officers of the fate Mahmud Shah, regarding the possession 
of Chittagong. Nuno Fernandez, the chief of custom house who wedded 
great influence in Chittagong supported the claims of Amir Khan, as 
Khuda Baksh Khan’s attitude towards the ! Portuguese had never been 
too friendly. But Khidr Khan, the Governor of Sher Shahs sent his own 
men to take possession of the port Thereupon Fernendez called npon 
the newly arrived Portuguese captain to attack the city and expelled the 
agents of Khidr Khan. Meanwhile the disappointed Amir Khan had 
Sher Shah’s officers. The latter, however, could not fight two enemies 
simultaneously and therefore he tried to buy off the Portuguese by promts* 
ing them their previous facilities and privileges. Fernandez who had 
by now grown very apprehensive about the position of the Portuguese 
collected a force to vindicate his claims and surrounded the house of 
settlements in Chittagong changed his mind and decided to support 
Khidr Khan’s officers against Amir Khan’s. He proceeded to the house 
of Khidr Khan’s officers with 50 men whom Sampayo had sent from his 
contingent and tried to dissuade Amir Khan’s men from seizing the 
unfortunate person. But he was himself prevailed upon by them and broke 
through the besieged house and seized the officers of Khidr and imprison* 
cd them in one of the vessels of Sampayo. This unofficial and undeclar- 
ed hostility between the Portuguese settlers and the officers of Khidr Khan 
continued for some time in which the Portuguese suffered a great deal 
and most of their properties and stores were confiscated before Sher Shah 
revisited Bengal in March 1541, to subdue the rebellion of Khidr Khan 
There is no record to show that Sher Shah visited Chittagong during this 
tompuign for he was soon called upon (January 1542) to look into the 
affairs of Western India. But during his brief stay in Bengal he reorga- 
nised the whole administration of Bengal, appointed Qadi Fadilat av 
Amui'i*Bangala t instead of Hakim-i- Bengal and partitioned the whole 
province into a number of smaller units, so that "more effective control 
could be maintained over all the parts, and the ubraitious Afghan Chief* 
and the enterprising Portuguese captains could be kept under an effective 
check. It was during this lime that the Portguese were deprived of movt 
of their ill-gotten gains and privileges and were restricted only to their 
commercial activities, ll is maintained by the Portuguese historians that 
through the folly and the negligence of the lost Portuguese captain, Vasco 
dc Sampayo and the indiscretion of FirnanJc/, the king of Portugal tost 
Cl til la gong which could have been easily takeu pov*e**ion of, considering 
that Sher Shah was bu>ily engaged u» other parts of InJu. fhey 
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should have accepted the authority of Shcr Shah as they had done' in the 
case of Mahmud Shah and this step would have enabled them to retain 
their position gained during the times of the latter. Any way, the suffer- 
ings of the captain of the first Portuguese expedition Martim AfFonso 
de Mello had not been in vain and they continued to trade with the port 
of Chittagong although their ambitions of becoming a ruling power in the 
north-eastern India could never be fulfilled. No royal factory or fortress 
was erected and the Portuguese settlement in Satgaon and Chittagong and 
later on in Hooghly where goods were collected for shipment to Portugal 
were loosely considered to be subject to the Governors of Goa and later 
of Ceylon. They remained to the end mere adventures and merchants. 

The first Portuguese settlement-— Satgaon or Hooghly ? 

It is evident from the above discussion that the earliest of the Por- 
tuguese settlement were founded at Satgaon and Chittagong. But some 
writers have, however, asserted that it was the town of Hoogly where 
the Portuguese first established their settlement . But the fact was that 
Portuguese had established three settlements in the Hoogly district, each 
district in its origin, time and even place. The confusion about them 
has obviously arisen from them one being mixed up with the other. 
The first settlement was made in Satgaon, the second in Hoogly proper 
by Pedro Travares (Partal Bar Feringin of Akbarnama, Elliot VI, p. 59) 
to whom Akbar granted a farman in 1579 ; and the third settlement was 
established in Bande (in Hoogly district) under a farman from Shah Jahan 
granted him in 1633 a year for after the siege of Hoogly. This chrono- 
logy may b$ verified from two accounts about the first Portuguese 
settlement in Satgaon and Chittagong. A Portuguese traveller, Fernao 
Castanheda gives a description of the settlement in Satgaon and Chitta- 
gong thus-: “ and the king after seeing himself free from war or 

some other reasons changed the wish which he had of giving fortresses 
to the king of Portugal in Chatigao (Chittagong) and Satigao (Satgaon) 
but not of giving the custom houses with houses of factories, and thus 
he told Martim Affonso who reminded that he promised fortresses ; and 
he seeing that the king would not assent to this did not like to dispute it 
and told him to given whatever he liked. And at this request he made 
Nuno Fernendez Freire the chief of the Custom House of Chittagong 
giving him a great circuit house in which the Moors and the Hindus lived 
in order that it might bring him rent as also the custom house of Chitta- 
gong (might bring him rent) and give him many other powers at which 
all in the land were surprised, as also at the king being such a great friend 



or the Portuguese whom he wanted to settle in the country. And the 
custom house of Satgjon which was smaller lie gave to Joao Correa jnd 
soon he and Nuno Fernandez went to these two cities to perform their 
offices ‘ **. i . , 

The other account is that of Abdul Hamid Lahori' author of Pa Utah 
N a tmh who also dates the first Portuguese settlement earlier thin 
AhbarV “under the rule of Bengalis J' a party of Trank 

merchants^ who are inhabitants of Sundip* came trading to Satg.\on, One 
kos above that’ place they occupied some grounds on the bank of the 
estuary. Under the pretence that a building was necessary for there 
transaction in buying and selling, they erected several houses in the 
Bengal sty lc. In course' of time through the ignorunce ’or 'negligence 
of the rulers of Bengal these Europeans increased in numbers and erected 
large substantial buildings which they fortified with connons, muskets and 
other implements of war. In due course a considerable place grew up 
which was known by the name of the port of Hoogly. On one side of 
it was the river and on the other three sides were ditches filled from the 
river. Europeans ships used to go up to the port, and a'tradc was establi- 
shed there. The markets of Satgaon declined and lost their prosperity. 
The villages and the district of Hoogly was on both sides of the river and 
these the Europeans got possessions of at a low rent. ” 

It is evident from this passage that the Portuguese had some sort of 
settlement in or a little above Satgaon before Akbar’s conquest of Bengal 
m 1576, and that the settlement of Hoogly came into bciqg some lime 
later. The travellers who visited Bengal towards the close of the 16th 
century may not Juve found any trace of the settlement of Satgaon on 
account of two factors. Firstly because of tits emergence of the port of 
Hoogly, as a great trading port, Satgaon as also Chittagong were 
relegated to secondary positilion, and secondly because since the establish- 
ment of the Afghan rule in Bengal the factory and the custom house 
of Portugues were confiscated, and the Portuguese gradually shifted on 
to a new place lower down the river Hoogly vyhcrc they later secured the 

* Hiuory of I’ortu&ucic in Ucngal by J. J. A- Campor, p. -<6, , 

2 I lUol, HtUOfy of India, \ol. VII. p- 3|.J2. 

* I'iflSjl in Ionian treatu Turopcant. Here this »oidi It obnoud/u-sJ 

for potituufie. , < 

* An utjnJ *i ihs nv Jlh »>f Cuna% n iNe duUM tf S.uU ah 
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NAWAB SAADAT ALI KHAN AND WELLESLEY’S 
INTERFERENCE IN AVADH 

Nawab Saadat Ali Khan, the second son of Shuja-ud-Daulah, was the 
best educated and most intelligent of his numerous progency. Realising 
his natural abilities Shuja-ud-Doalh intended to make Mirza Saadat Ali 
his successor 1 in preference to his eldest son Mirza Yahya Ali Khan, better 
known as Asaf-ud-Daulah. But as Bahu Begam, his principal wife, 
would not agree to her son’s claims being overlooked Shuja-ud-Daulah 
did the next best thing. He gave the recently conquered (in 1774) terrio- 
ries of Rohilkhand and Doaba to Saadat All Khan, who established his 
headquarters at Bareilly 2 with an army strength of 24,000 soldiers. 

On the death of Shuja-ud-Daulah, on 29th January, 1775. Asuf-ud- 
Daulah ascended the throne of Avadh and tried, with the assistance of 
the East India Company, to acquire Rohilkhand and Doaba also. At 
first they would not agree to dispossessing Saadat Ali Khan but later a 
profitable deal was struck between the Company and the Nawab-Vazir. 
Asaf-ud-Daulah made a gift out of ** his free will and accord, unto the 
English Company 3 ” of the sircars of Benares, Jaunpore, Ghazipore, and 
other Pergnahs, yielding an annual income of twenty-two 4 lakhs of rupees. 
Warren Hastings, in lieu of the “ gift,” persuaded Saadat Ali Khan to 
withdraw from Bareilly and and promised him all help to regain the 
whole of Avadh on his brother’s death 5 . Saadat Ali Khan retired, on an 
annual pension of four lakhs of rupees, first to Lucknow and then to 
Benares. 

Asafu-ud-DauIah died on 21st September, 1797 but, contrary to all 
promises, the claims of Saadat Ali Khan were overlooked and Wazir All 
Khan was raised to the throne. Unexpectedly the young Nawab proved 
too headstrong and outspokenly anti-British to be ignored. Prudence 
compelled Sir John Shore, the Governor-General, to investigate the 
question of Wazir Ali Khan’s parentage and he was declared a spurious 
child of Asaf-ud-Daulah. Saddat Ali Khan’s claims were remembered 
and he was recognized as the next lawful heir to the musnud but with 
certain conditions. 

1 Muhammad Husain Azad : Ab-e-Hayat. p. 288. 

2 Najmul Ghani : Tarikh-e-Avadh, Vol. II, p. 285. 

3 C, U. AUchison : Treaties, Engagements, Sauads. Vol. II, p, 107. 

4 Kamaluddm Hydcr : Quisar-ut-Tawarikb. Vol. I. p. 95. 

5 Ghulam Ali : Imad-us-SaadaCp. 160, 
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On 2lst January 1798 Saadat Ali Khan become the ruler of Avadh at 
The age of 45 h and the circumstances under which he came to the throne 
compelled him to put his signature on the dotted line. By the new Treaty 
he accepted “ that the annual subsidy should be raised to 76 lacs of 
rupees, and that the fort of Allahabad should be made over to the English. 
It was also arranged that the regular amount of the English forces sta- 
tioned in Oude should be 10,000 men, including all description ; that, if 
at any time the amount should exceed 13,000 men, the expence of all the 
troops above that number should be defrayed by the Nabob, if it should 
fall below 8000 a proportional deduction should be made. The Nabob 
further agreed, to pay twelve lacs of rupees to the English, as compensation 
money, for the expense of placing him on the musnud; and not, without 
their consent, to hold communication with any foreign state, to employ 
no Europeans in his service or to permit any to settle in his dominions 2 .” 
The Court of Directors naturally expressed, in their letter of 15th May, 
1799, “ satisfaction to find, that (exclusive of the immediate payment of 
twelve lacs of rupees by the Nabob Vizir), his annual subsidy is increased 
upwards of [twenty lacs of rupees, besides the acquisition of a fortress in 
the Oude dominions, of the greatest consequence in the scale of general 
defence3.” 

From the same despatch we find that : 

1 , The court of Directors were satisfied by Teignmouth’s Treaty which 
secured to the Company. 

(a) immediate payment of twelve lacs of rupees. 

(b) increment of twenty lacs in the annual subsidy ; 

(c) acquisition of the fortress (of Allahabad) in the Oude dominions. 

(d) an ascendency in Oude affairs. 

2. The Directors were further convinced, on the authority of Sir John 
Shore, that Saadat Ali Khan’s revenue would fall short of the estimated 
amount. They were, therefore,, not surprised to find “that an arrear had 
accumlated in the payment of the Company’s tribute, to the amount of 
upwards of eighteen lacs of rupees.” 

1 Najmul Ghani : Tarikh-e-Avadh, vol. IV, p. 6. 

2 Mill’s History of British India, vol. IV, p. 55. 

3 Mill’s History of British India, vol. VI, pp. 174-5. 
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3. Lord Mornington (later Marquis Wellesley) himself asserted that 

the Nawab would liquidate the arrear and would introduce “such a system 
of order and economy into the management of his finances as will enable 
him to be more punctual in his future payments.” > 

4. Most important of all the Governor-General in his despatch of 
the 17th April, 1798, declared “ that the most perfect tranquility continues 
to prevail in the Vizirs dominions 

So far all the three, the late Governor-General (Sir John shore), the 
Earl of Mornington himself and the Court of Directors, have nothing to 
say against Saadat Ali Khan. The arrears, to the tune of eighteen lacs, 
were anticipated and Mornington himself assured the Directors that it 
would be paid up by the Nawab Vazir. He also testified to the fact that 
“Most perfect tranquility prevailed in Avadh. 

After all these commitment in writing we find a great change in the 
attitude of the great Pro-Consul. All of a sudden both Avadh and Saadat 
Ali Khan ceased to be what they were described in his Despatch of 17th 
April 1798. The affairs of Avadh assumed alaming proportions in his 
mind and every argument was found or invented to support his case for 
interference in the internal affairs of the country and annexing it, if 
possible. 

On the 3rd October, 1798, he informed the Home authorities that he had 
“now under consideration the present state of affairs in Oude, and parti- 
cularly the best means of securing the regular payment of the subsidy , and 
of reforming the Nabob’s Army.” 1 

The reason is not far to seek. He had by then, evolved in his mind a 
system which would only make the Indian princes subservient to the 
British but would also bring money into the coffers of the Company and 
increase latter’s dominions by fairly big slices of territory. In the words 
of keen student of British politics in India: 

“Lord Mornington, afterwords Marquis of Wellesley, succeeded Sir 
John Shore, and arrived in India in 1798. The wars of Nepoleon Bona- 
parte now influenced British policy in India as the wars of Frederick the 
Great had done in the previous generation. William Pitt was subsidising 
great powers of Europe to maintain armies against Nepoleon. Wellesley 

* Mill’s History of British India, Vol VI, p. p. 175-6. 
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was a friend of Pitt and an apt pupil. He introduced the policy of sub- 
sidies in India, but with an important variation. It would be useless to pay 
subsidies to the Indian princes to maintain their inefficient armies; 
Wellesley, therefore, obtained subsidies from them to maintain contingents 
of the British army in their dominions. This at once brought money to 
the Company, and kept the Indian princes under British control; and this 
policy is known as the policy of subsidiary alliances.” 1 

In a letter to the Resident, dated the 23rd December, 1798, the noble 
Lord Writes: “There are, however, two or three leading considerations, 
in the State of Oude, to which I wish to direct your particular notice; in- 
tending, at an early period, to enter fully into the arrangement in which 
they must terminate whenever the death of Almas shall happen, an oppor- 
tunity will offer of securiug the benefits of Lord Teignmouth’s Treaty, by 
provisions, which seen necessary for the purpose of realizing the subsidy, 
under all contingencies. The Company ought to succeed to the power of 
Almas . And the management, if not the sovereignty, of that part of the 

Doab, which he now rents, ought to be placed in our hands, 

The State of the Vizir’s troops is another most pressing evil My 

intention is to persuade his Excellency, at a proper season, to disband 
the whole of his own army, with the exception of such part of it as may 

be necessary for the purposes of sate, or of collection of revenue 

I propose to substitute an increased number of the Company’s regiments 
of infantry and cavalry, to be relieved from time to time, and to be paid 
by his Excellency. I have already increased our establishment to the extent 
of Seventeen regiments of infantry, with the view of transfering three regi- 
ments to the service of his Excellency .” 2 Two things are clear from these 
instructions to the Resident. That Wellesley had already decided to take 
possession of thelDoab, which was at the time managed by Almas Ali Khan 
whose “talents and activity” are admited by the noble Lord. But the 
reasoning is intriguing. If Almas is succeeded by a similarly telented and 
active person then the Company “should risk internal commotion,” other- 
wise “the frontier of Oude would be considerably weakened against the 
attacks either of the Abdali or of any other invader.” Therefore “the only 
remedy for these evils will be the possession of the Doab fixed in the hand 
of our government!! There can be hardly any other instance of such a 
brazen-faced hunger for lebensraum ! 3 Wellesley was so anxious to increase 

1 R. C. Diitt: Economic History of India, Vol. I, p. p. 9-10. 

2 Mill’s History of British India, Vol. VI, p.p. 176-7. 

3 Mill’s History of Biitish India, Vol. VI, p. 193. 
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his army at the cost of others that he informs the Resident that he has 
already without any notice to or concurrence of the Nawab, , increased his 
establishment “with the view of transferring three regiments to the service 
of His Excellency.” It was left to the Resident to persuade the Nawab 
as best as he could. The real intentions of the Governor-General were 
concealed under the apprehended invasion of India by Zaiuan Shah. It 
served a convenient mask' to execute the imperialist policies of the Com- 
pany. The Nawab was also persuaded and pressed to accept military 
reforms. “This was what the Governor-General, with other Englishmen, 
Called a reform” writes Mill “of the military establishments of the Vizir: 
the total annihilation of his military power, and the resignation of himself 
and his country to the army of another State.” Mr. Lumsden, the great 
Arabic Scholar, was the Resident at the time. Wellesley, considering him 
unequal to the political game ahead, directed the Adjutant-General, Lt, 
Col. Scott to proceed to Lucknow. Lumsden resigned and Col. Scott 
became the Resident. After studying the situation at Lucknow for some 
months he, in his letter of 20th September, 1799, writes “I am led to 
conclude that whilst he (the Nawab) is determined to fulfil, with minute 
regularity the peculiar engagements with the company, his views are direct- 
ed to the enjoyment of a full authority over his household affairs -, hereditary 
dominions, and subjects, according to the most strict interpretation of the 
clause of the seventeenth article of the treaty executed at Lucknow--! have no 
conception that he aspires, either now or in prospect, to political indepen- 
dence. W hat he aims at is the independent management of the interior 
concerns of his dominions , to the exclusion of alt interference and inspection 
on the part of the English government, and to the gradual diminution of its 
influence over the internal administration of the country .” 

Saadat Ali Khan knew that he was surrounded by British spies, in the 
person of his own ministers thrust on him or his predecessors by the 
Resident, so he conducted business personally or through his trusted per- 
sons. Thus he stopped the secrets of the State leaking out to the Resi- 
dent. Annoyed at this the Governor- General writes to the Resident, 
on 26th September 1799, “The present condition of his Government appears 
to preclude you front the information necessary to your first steps in the 
proposed reforms ” 1 2 and directed the Resident “to insist, that the Vizir 
shall place his government in such a state as shall afford you the requisite 

1 Mill's History of British India, Vol. VI, p. 199. 

2 Ibid of Ibid Vol. VI. p. 199. 
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means of information, as well as of carrying the intended regulations into 
complete and speedy effect.” 1 

On 5th November, 1799, Wellesley addressed a letter to the Vizir “for 
the annihibilation reform of his military establishment.” 2 In the mean 
time the Resident informed the Governor-General that the Vizir, had 
desired to abdicate in favour of one of his sons. The Governor-General 
was eager only for “the acquisition by the Company of the exclusive 
authority, civil and military, over the dominions of Oude.” But he did 
not look with favour on “the formal abdication of the soverignity by the 
Vizir” because it would “by necessarily raising a question with regard to 
the succession, would involve us in some enbarrassment.”3 At the same 
time Wellesley was too eager to let this opportunity slip and “the draught 
of a treaty was speedily prepared, and sent to the Resident, accompanied 
by notes for a memorial explanatory of the several articles.” 4 

The proposal of abdication, supposed to be conveyed by the Nawab- 
Vazir to the Resident was put before him in the shape of a draft treaty* 
on 15th December 1799. On the 19th December the Vazir informed 
“that the proposition offered by your Lordship was so repugnant to his 
feelings ; departed so widely, in a most essential point, from the principle 
on which he wished to relinquish the government; and would, were he to 
accept it, bring upon him such indelible disgrace and odium, that he could 
never voluntarily subscribe to it.”<s Finding that the Nawab-Vazir would 
not swallow the bait the former Adjutant-General of the Company’s 
forces who was the presant Resident, reminded the Vazir of the military 
reforms. To which “His Excellency (the Vazir) observed, that the reform 
of his military establishment upon the principles proposed by your Lordship , 
would annihilate his authority in his own dominions .” 7 

Wellesley found to his great chargin that he was not opposed by a 
slothful or imbecile Indian potentate but he was matched by a man of 
keen intelligence who knew his business well. Saadat Ali Khan had 
refuted his specious arguments on which the intended treaty was based by 
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cogent reasoning; while he had seen through the so called military reforms 
and exposed them. So Wellesley lost patience and giving up all pretence 
to diplomacy, in which he had been defeated, he resorted to brute force, 
pure and simple. “The Resident, was directed immediately,” writes the 
Governor-General to the Home authorities on 31st August, 1800 “either 
from himself, or in concert with the Commanding officer at Cawnpore, as 
the nature of the case might appear to him to require, to direct the several 
corps to move to such poinis of his Excellency's dominions, as might appear 
most advisable', giving due notice to his Excellancy of the entrance of the 
augmentation of the troops into his territories, and calling upon his 
Excellency to adopt the requisite measures for the regular payment of the 
additional force.” 1 Of this the Vazir was informed on the 4th of January, 
1800. On the 11th January, the Vazir communicated the draught' of a 
letter to the Resident which was despatched to the Governor-General on 
the 18th of the same month. This is important and I should be excused 
in quoting it in extenso. After describing the dangers which had threat- 
ened his late brother (Asafmd-Dowlah), he says “Notwithstanding these 
circumstances, it never once entered the imagination of the British rulers 
to introduce such innovations, and carry into effect such arrangements, 
as these now suggested by your Lordship. Should the Company no 
longer putting confidence in the sincerity of my friendship, deprive me of 
the direction of my own army, and spread their troops over my dominions, 
my authority in the provinces would be annihilated; nor would my orders be 
attended to on any occasion , whether trifling or momentous 

“By a reference to the second article of the treaty, it will be evident 
to your Lordship, that on my accession to the musnud, the force designed 
for the defence of these dominions was increased beyond what it had been 
in any former period ; whilst on my part I agreed to defray the expense of 
the said augmentation. But in no part of the said article is it written or 
hinted, that , after the lapse of a certain number of years, a further perma- 
nent augmentation should take place. And to deviate in any degree from 
the said treaty appears to be unnecessary, — From an inspection of the 7th 
article, we learn, that, after the conclusion of the treaty in _ question, no 
further augmentation is to be made, excepting in cases of necessity; and 
that the increase is to be proportioned to the emergency, and endure but 
as long as the necessity exists. An augmentation of the troops, without 
existing necessity, and making me answerable for the expense attending the 

l Mill’s History of British India, Vol. VI, p. 214. 
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increase, is inconsistent, with treaty; and seems inexpedient. Towards the 
latter end of the 17 1 h article, it is stipulated, that all transactions between 
the two states shall be canied on with the greatest cordiality and harmony 
and that the Nawab shall possess full authority over his household affairs 
hereditary dominions, his troops, and his subjects. Shoud the management 
ot the army be taken trom under my direction, I ask where is my authority 
over my household alfairs, hereditary dominions, over my troops, and over 
my subjects?” 1 


Unable to answer the Nawab Vazir’s arguments Wellesly made it “a 
pretext tor treating it as an insult” and directed the Resident to inform 
his Excellency that “The mode adopted in the present instance by ins 
Excellency of replying to a public letter from the Governor-General, 
attested by his Lordship’s seal and signature and written on a subject of 
the most momentary concern to the mutual interests of the Company and 
of his Excellency, besides indicating a levity totally unsuitable to the 
occasion, is highly deficient in the respect due from his Excellency to the 
first British authority in India.— His Lordship, therefore, declines making 
any remarks on the paper which you have transmitted, and desires that 
the Nabob Vizir may be called on to reply to his Lordships letter of the 
5th November, in the manner prescribed no less by reason than by 
established usage; if, in formally answering his Lordship’s letter, his 
Excellency should think proper to impeach the honour and justice of the 
British government, in similar terms to those employed in the paper 
delivered to you on the 11 th instant, the Governor-General will then 
consider, how such unfounded calumnies, and gross misrepresentations 
both of facts and arguments, deserve to be noticed.” No better remarks 
can be offered on the above attitude adopted by Wellesly than those of 
Mill’s: “The course of procedure is worthy of notice. A party to a 
treaty fulfils all its conditions with a punctuality, which, in his place, was 
altogether unexampled: a gross infringement of that treaty, or at 
least what uppers to him a gross infringement, is about to be committed 
on the other side: he points out clearly, but in the most humble ian<ma»e 
savouring of abjectness, much more than disrespect, the inconsistency 
which appears to him to exist between the treaty and the conduct: this 
is represented by the other party as an impeachment of their honour 
and justice; and if no guilt existed before to form a ground for punish- 
ing the party who declines compliance with their will, a guilt is now 

1 Mill’s History of British India, Vol. VI, pp. 217 — 8. 
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contracted which hardly any punishment can expiate. This, it is evident, 
is a course, by which no infringement of a treaty can ever be destitute 
of a justification. If the party injured submits without a word; his 
consent is alleged. If he complains; he is treated as impeaching the 
honour and justice of his superior; a crime of so prodigious a magnitude 
as to set the superior above all obligation to such a worthless connexion.” 1 
These protracted proceedings ended when several battalions of additional 
troops entered Awadh and the harassed Nawab-Vazir yielded to the 
demands of Wellesley because he was too weak to resist. 

In November, 1800 “demand for a second body of new troops was 
presented to the Vizir” 2 The Nawab again protested: “Formerly, in the 
plan proposed for the reform of the military, it was written, ‘Ihat the 
resources for the expense o f the new troops would be found in the reduc- 
tion of those of his Excellency.’ Although the resources for the payment 
of the new British troops were not found in the reduction of those of the 
Sircar; now that you write, to have the charges of other new troops added 
to the debit of the State, when the reduction of the military has not yet 
supplied resources for the payment of the charges of the former new 
troops, how can I take upon myself to, defray the charges of these new 
troops, without subjecting the Sircar to the imputation of a breach of 
faith.” 3 

Saadat Ali Khan had so far punctually made all the payments ' to the 
Company and he did not wish to commit himself to more than what he 
could discharge regularly. But Wellesley had decided that nothing could 
save the province of Avadh unless “the exlcusive management of the civil 
and military government of that country shall be transferred to the Com- 
pany.” 4 To ensure regular payment of the subsidy the Nawab-Vazir was 
asked” to make a cession to the company, in perpetual sovereignty, of 
such a portion of his territories, as shall be fully adequate, in their present 
impoverished condition, to defray these indispensable expenses”. 5 Wellesley 
was determined to carve out the better portions of the territories from the 
dominions of the Nawab-Vazir and he pursued his object with more 
relentless obstinacy than ingenuity. 

1 Mill’s History of British India, Vol. VI, pp. 220 — 21. ' 

2 Ibid Ibid Vol. VI, p. 226. 

3 Mill History of British India, Vol. VI, p. 227 

4 Ibid Ibid , Vol. VI. p. 229 

5 „ „ ,_Vo1. VI. p. 230 
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“The subsidy which, according to the treaty of Lord Tcignmouth, was 
already paid by the Vizir, amounted to Rs. 7600,000: the annual expcns e 
of the additional force with which he \V;u to be loaded, was 54,12,929: the 
whole would amount to 1 30,12,929 rupees. The Nawab was to make a ceS' 
sion of territory, in perpetual so\ereignty to the English, the revenue which, 
even in its present uporductive stale, and without any regard to the im- 
provements of which it might be susceptible, should amount to such a sum, 
over and obove the whole expense of colleetion. The revenue remain- 
ing to the Vizir after such a deduction would have been 1,00,00,000. The 
territory, then, of which he was to be deprived,” says Mill, “amounted to 
more than one half, to not much less than two thirds, of his whole domi- 
nions.”* 


But as the Vazir would not easily yield and Wellesley “wished to avoid 
the appearance of force in seizing the greater part of tiie vzir’s dominions”* 
so the Governor General sent his brother Henry Wellesley to ‘persuade’ 
the Nawab Vazir. He arrived at Lucknow on the 3rd September, 1801 
and saw the Vazir on the 6th. The latter was again asked cither to 
abdicate or to cede the desired territories to the Company. On the 2Sth 
April the Resident had already been directed “to insist upon the immediate 
cession of the territory proposed to be transferred to the Company; and 
that in the e\cnt of his Excellency’s refusal to issue the necessary orders 
for that purpose, you are authorized to direct the British troops to march 
for the purpose of establishing the authority of the British Government 
within those districts.” 1 2 3 


At long last Saadat Ali Khan had to sign a treaty on the 10th Novem- 
ber, 1801, ratified by the Governor-General on the 1 4th instant at Benares, 
by which territories yielding on annual revenue of Rs. 1,35,23,474 were 
ceded to the Company. They included Allahabad, the Doab, Rohilkhand, 
Azaragarh, Gorukhpoor, etc. It will be noticed that they included the 
districts which were farmed by Almas Ali Khan and which Wellesley 
wanted to possess as early as 23rd December, 1799. These were called the 
“Ceded Districts” and were converted into a province called the North- 
Western province. On a reference to the map of India it will be found 
that the remaining territories of Avadh were now surrounded on three 
sides by the Company. On the eastern side only its frontier marched 


1 „ „ , Vol. VI. p. 231 

2 Mill History of British India, Vol. VI. p. 239 

3 Ibid Ibid , Vol. VI. p. 236 
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with the marshy Swamps of Nepal ealled locally, the Terai Thus Avadh 
become a pocket-State inside the British dominions Wellesley, not a 
believer in procastination, appointed on the same day, when he signed 
the treaty, a Board of Commissioners for the “provisional administration 
and settlement of the ceded disincts” It consisted of three civil servants 
with his brother Henry as the President of the Board and Lieutenant Go 
vernor of the new province 

It is interesting to note that Wellesley, and other Governors-General, 
had always expatiated on the misrule in Avadh and the abuses prevailing 
in the Judicial and Revenue departments oi the Nawabs ,but there is enough 
documentary evidence to prove that most of the ‘misrule’ was due to the 
constant interference of British Residents through their paid agents, the 
ministers, who were thrust on the unwilling fulers of the Country. As for 
the judicial and revenue abuses it should be remembered that they were not 
the sole monopolies of Avadh The general deterioration in the country 
was such that Avadh was much better, comparatively speaking than other 
native states 

“It is declared” says Mill “in the strongest and most explicit terms, 
by several of the Company’s servants, best acquainted with Indian affairs 
in their examination before that House of Commons, in 1806, that, not 
in respect to army, judicature, or taxation, was the situation of Oude, 
though viewed with such horror by the Governor-General, more unfavou- 
rable, than that of other native governments of India, with which it might 
truly be regarded as upon a level” 2 

Throughout the negotiations Wellesley has always ex pressed a keen 
desire for the solicitude of the people Writing to the home authorities 
on 20th October, 1803, about the administration of the “ceded Districts 
by Henry Wellesley, the Governor General says that the wisdom of these 
measures, adopted during the administration of Mr Wellesley, for promo 
ting the improvement and prosperity of the ceded provinces, appears to 
have been fully confirmed, by the tranquility which had generally prevailed 
through the country” 1 But Mr Ryley, the Dist Magistrate and 

Judge of E taw ah from 1803 to 1805, m his evidence before the House of 
commons (20th June, 1806), declared that the “higher orders of people m 
our district were not at all well inclined to the British Government” and 

1 Mill History of British India , Vol VI ' p 246 

2 „ „ , Vol VI p 256 

t Mill History of British India, Vo! VI, p 283 
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were ready, to revolt at a favourable opportunity.' This shows that the 
people of the “ceded Districts” were not happy at the “measures adopted” 
and did not like the transfer of power. 

The misrule of Avadli was magnified as a publicity-stunt to give a 
pretext to the Governor-General to extend the rule of the “Company 
Bahadur” to the “Garden of India”. He had followed the same policy 
to other parts of the country also without any scruples. To put it mildly 
“Wellesley was not very particular in his methods. The Nawab of Surat 
died in 1799, Wellesley made his brother retire on pension and annexed 
his State. The Rajah of Tanjore was set aside; his brother resigned his 
powers to the British, and retired on pension, The Nawab of the {Carna- 
tic died in 1S0{, and his successor declined to abdicate; another prince 
was set up in his place, gave his kingdom to the British and retired on 
pension”.- 


Now let us see whether the economic condition of the “ceded Dis- 
tricts” improved after the cession and any effectual security was provided 
“against the ruin of the province of Oude” “(in the ceded Districts) after 
1801 ? Did the ‘Honourable’ Company give any trangible relief to the 
oppressed tenantry of the “Ceded Districts”? Or did the 'most noble’ 
Lord, who had declared so much concern for the Nawab’s subjects, relieve 
“the misery of the lower classes” 3 by reducing the land revenue? On the 
contrary we find by the following table that the land revenue was enhanc- 
ed by no less than two million rupees in the very first year of the British 
administration. 


Rupees 


“Amount of the Nawab’s Land revenue assessment 
Amount of the British assessment, first year 
Amount of the British assessmant, second year ... 
Amount of the British assessmant, third year 


1,35,23,474/- 


1,56,19,627 /- 

802 

1,61,62,786/- 

1,68,23,063/- 


“fn the very first year of Henry Wellesley’s administration, the com- 
pany’s demand from the Ceded Mistricts was raised beyond the Nawabs 


, Vol. VI, p. 283-4. 

2 R. C. Dult: Economic History of British India, Vol. I, p. 10. 

3 Mill: History of British India, Vol. VI, p. 234. 
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demand by two million Rupees, or two hundred thousand pounds, and 
another million Rupees was added before the third year was out And 
while the Nawab’s demand was only nominal — Collections being made 
according to the State of the crops — the Company's demand was realised 
with a rigidity which the people of India had ne\er known before One 
Collector, Mr Dumbleton, complained that the settlement of 1802 “press 
ed beyond a reasonable demand”, and that the British Government con 
tinued the heavy rates of the Nawab’s Government ‘‘without the same 
elasticity in realising ” 

After all “Wellesley was regarded as a very expensive and ambitious 
ruler, the greater part of his administration had been a scene of war and 
conquest” 1 And at long last “the alarmed Directors of the Company 
recalled their too warlike Governor General, and once more sent out 
Lord Cornwallis to restore peace to India” 

Saadat All Khan, left with one half of his extensive dominions, turned 
his attention to its management and although pesterad with the daily in- 
terference of the Resident, turned his attention to evolve some order out 
of the economic chaos in which the country had been left, by his late 
brother Asafud Dowlah He did succeed to a great extent Hitherto 
the chronic complaint against the Nawabs of Avadh was the non payment 
of the British troops expenses to the Company Saadat All Khan was 
the first and perhaps the last ruler of Avadh who cleared the accounts on 
the due date every year In a letter written in March (1801) to the Gover 
Dor General, during the prolonged negotiations leading to the treaty of 
1801, the Nawab asserts “no failure or deficiency whatever was experienc- 
ed m the discharge of the expenses of the new troops, and in the payment 
of the kists of the fixed subsidy On the contrary, these expenses and 
kists of the fixed subsidy, and the charges of the additional troops, have 
been completely paid to the end of January, 1801, and Col Scott has ex- 
pressed his acknowledgement on the occasion ” 2 The Company could 
not accuse this Nawab of a multitudinous throng of unserviceable atten- 
dants, bands of dancing girls, flocks of parasites, costfy feasts and cere- 
monies,” and that “folly and pomp and profligacy of every conceivable 
description, drained the cofRrs of the State ’ 3 

1 Mill History of British India Vlo VI , p 639 

2 Mill History of British India, Vol VI, p 222 

3 Sir John Kaje History of the Sepoy War, Vol I p 114 
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With improved finances he could pull his weight in proper quarters. 
One of his friends in England informed him that the Earl of Moira, a close 
friend of king George Ilf, was tipped for the next Governor-Generalship. 
But he was heavily in debt and if he (the Nawab) could help him (Moira) 
it would be a good investment. Saadat Ali Khan sent six lakhs of rupees 
and wiped off the noble lord’s debts. 1 2 The first thing that Moira did, 
on landing at Madras as the Governor-General, was to send a letter to 
ths Nawab-Wazeer through the Resident. This was the most unusual 
thing and Baillie (Resident) feared that the Nawab through the Governor- 
General would have the whip-hand and he would have to atone for his 
past misdeeds. A diabolical plot was hatched and the Nawab was poison- 
ed to death- on 11th July, 1314. 


“ If there was,” writes Kaye “at any time, hope for Oude, under purely 
native administration, it was during the wazeership of Saadat Ali, for he 
was not a bad man, and he appears to have had rather enlightened views 
with respect to some important administrative questions.” 3 Sir Henry 
Lawrence with refreshing frankness admits that Saadat Ali Khan was ‘in 
advance of the Bengal Government of the day on revenue arrangements’ 
and gives two striking instances of the fact. With characteristic candour 
and impartiality, Lawerence adds that Saadat All’s mal-administration was 
* mainly attributable to English interference, to the resentment he felt for 
his own wrongs, and the bitterness of soul with which he must have receiv- 
ed all advice from his oppressors, no less than to the impunity with which 
they enable him to play the tyrant”! 4 . 


Being a scholar himself he was a great patron of learned men. The 
famous poet Insha was his Court poet but Mir Taqi Mir, Mirza Qateel 
and others also received patronage from him. The country was gradually 
recovering under his wise administration when his life was cut short by 
poison. Had he succeeded his father, 23 years earlier (in 1775 instead of 
1798) as was the wish of Shujaud-Dowlah, or Warren Hastings had not 
compelled him to give up Rohilkhand and the Doaba to the profligate 
Asafud-Dowlah. Avadh would have become, under him, one of the strong- 
est powers in the country. But this was against the interests of the East 
India Company and the main strategy of its servants was to encourage 


1 Kamal-ud-din Hyder : Qaisar-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. I, p. 198 

2 Ibid Ibid . Vol. I, p. 199 

3 Sir John Kaye- History of the Sepoy War, Vol. I, p. 118 

4 „ Vol. I,p. 118 f. n. 
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wastrels, sensuous imbeciles and besotten drunkards on the thrones of 
India. Intelligent and promising princes in a ruling family were always 
at discount. Avadh suffered not only form this principles 0 f the John 
O’Company but also from its geographical Position. Wellesly knew the 
importance of Avadh for the Company’s.possessions. “The condition 
of Oude soon attracted his attention; not because its government was bad 
and its people were wretched, but because that country might either be a bub 
work of safety to dur dominions, or a sea of danger which might overflow 
ami destroy us.” 1 So Saadat Ali Khan found himself seized by the strong 
tentacless of the Great Octopus, the East Indian Company, not for any 
fault of his but due to the expansionist policy of the Company. The misery 
of the people or the wretchedness of the country were mere arguments 
trotted out to hoodwink the world. They were masks put on to conceal 
the true intensions and were used with telling effect. ’ When the specious 
arguments of Wellesley failed against more cogent reasoning based on 
facts, of Saadat Ali Khan, the great pro-Consul pretended injured inno- 
cence and Henry Wellesley with a formidable army of British troops at 
his call, dragooned the Wazeer into sullen submission to the will of the 
English Sultan .” 2 

Some Muslim historians 3 accuse Saadat Ali Khan for his .weakness. 
They contend that had Saadat AH Khan or the other Avadh rulers been 
strong enough they would have fared better. But they forget that neither 
the military strength of Tipu Sultan nor of Sindhia or Gaekwar or 
Holkar could belp any one of them against the superior political acumen 
of the British. The disunity and the utter lack of any political sense 
in the Indian ruling classes of the eighteenth century led them to their 
pre-destined doom of subjugation. 

Not finding any other fault in Saadat Ali Khan there are some, mostly 
English writers, who accuse the Nawab of Stinginess and inordinate 
passion for amassing wealth. His attempts at thrift and at weeding out 
corruption, have been painted in the darkest hue. But in tustice to him 
it must be admitted that, in the words of Sir William Sleeman, “ he 
laboured assiduously to reduce his expenditure within the income . arising 
from the reserved half of his expenditure within the income arising, from 
the reserved half of hisj dominions (He) 

1 Sir John Ra>e: History of the Sepoy War, Vol. I, p. 1 15 

2 Ibid Ibid Vol. Ip. 117. 

3 Najmul Ghani and others. 
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paid oil' and discharged all superfluous civil and military establishments ; 
and, by his prudence and economy, he so reduced his expenditure within 
the income, that on his death on the 12th of July, 1814, he left fourteen 
millions sterling or crores of rupees, in a treasury which he found empty 
when he entered upon the Government in 1797 (!). He never confiscated 
the estates af any good and faithful servants, who left lawful heirs to their 

property Saadat Ali Khan was a man of great general 

abilty, had mixed much in the society of British officers in different 
parts of India, had been well trained to habits of business, understood 
thoroughly the character, institutions, and requirements of his people, 
and, above all, was a sound judge of the relative merits and capacities 
of the men from whom he had to select his officers, and a vigilant 
supervisor of their actions. This discernment and discrimination of 
character, and vigilant supervision, served him through life, and the 
men who served him ably and honestly always felt confident in his 
protection and support. He had a thorough knowledge of the rights and 
duties of his officers and subjects, and a strong will to secure the one 
and enforce the' other.” 1 

Saadat Ali Khan was the best suited ruler to improve the condition 
of his state. He could not succeed because the English would not 
let him do it. Wellesley and his successor continued to interfere, through 
the Resident, in the internal administration of the country. But there is 
one thing that stands out prominentiy in his unequal contest between 
Wellssley and Saadat Ali Khan. The Nawab-Vazir was more than a 
match, in dialectical skill, for the friend of Pitt and his “ apt pupil”- 
All the pretensions of humanity, solicitude for the people and charges of 
misrule and misgovernment in Avadh were badly exposed. So much so 
that honest and impartial Britishers have to admit “Tne impatient 
desire to extinguish the military power of the Vizir exhibits the sort of 
relation in which the English government in India wishes to stand with 
its allies. It exhibits also the basis of hypocrisy , on which that 
government has so much endeavoured to build itself. The Nawab was 

t 

stripped of his dominions ; yet things were placed in such a form that 
it might still be affirmed he possessed them .” 2 

* Sir W. H. Sleeman : Journey through the kingdom of Oude, Vol. IF, pp. 189-90. 

2 Mill : History of British India, Vol, Vf, p. 246-7. 
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, ARCHITECTURAL EVOLUTION IN EAST I' ARISTA N 

'* Within’ the geographical bounds of East Pakistan the problem of trac- 
ing the gradual evolution of architecture in different phases of its cheque- 
red and often highly disputed history, confronts any systematic study on 
that subject seriously impeded with uncertainty— mostly due to obliteration 
of architectural remains of the past by ‘the destructive agencies of nature 
and man Character of the soil and her distinctive moist climate, which 
this part of the country exhibit are mainly responsible for such relatively 
scanty structural remains which we find around us to-day 1 Both of those 
two factors encourage a rapid luxurious growth of wild vegetations, and 
consequently once a building ceases to be taken care of, creeping shrubs 
and other plants soon enshroud the whole body completely to raze it to 
the ground and ere long it is reduced t6 an un recognisable shapeless mound 
Besides, the binding materials employed in the construction of brick-built 
structures, being invariably in niud it has proved least successful m with- 
standing the test of time ^ { 

j i 

The country being deltaic m character, a rich deposit of alluvium is left 
annually by the flood water which recedes and, makes clay readily avail- 
able for the manufacture of brick. So most of the pld sturctures in the 
past are obseived to be composed of this material In, addition, the coun- 
try sustains an abundant supply of timber and bamboo, the pliant nature 
of which has enormously influenced the style of architecture in f£a$t 
Bengal by imparting some characteristic curvatures to it ^ j f < e f 

The history of architecture of East Bengal may conveniently be divided 
into two well defined epochs, as a ! consequence of the Muslim conquest, 
which took place as early as the snd of the 12th centuray AD As a 
result of two art currents 1 , flowing from different directions, the first of 
these epochs i e the pre-Islaraic architecture, manifests ^two distinctive 
phases of development One of these was that formed by the extreme limit 
of Orissan style which progressed northward and the other stamped with 
the evidence of a Gupta-Buddhist-Hmdu Stream percolating in Bengal from 
the west The former was brought into being by the active patronage of 
the Pala Dynasty, who ruled supreme over a large territory in Bengal from 
the 8th to 1 1th century It was during the paramontcy of these rulers 
that the art and architecure attained conspicuous height of prosperity, while 
their successors the Senas in the 12th century only m untamed this stan- 
dard in a more ornate manner 



The vital creative impulse which inspired the architects in ancient 
Bengal, though of course iulluenced profoundly by the art currents of 
difterenl styles, was invariably stamped with the indigenous distinctive- 
ness characteristic of Bengal. 

Innumerable images so far brought to light are in themselves sullicicnl 
evidence that in ancient Bengal there were temples for their proper enshri- 
nement. Inscriptions ranging in date even as early as the Gupta Period, 
testify to the setting up of temples dedicated to various deities either by 
private individuals or the sovereign himself. Glimpses into the written 
records of Hiuen Tsang's travel in Bengal in the 7th century A.D. reveals 
the existence of more than 300 temples. Next follows a period of confu- 
sion and turmoil for approximately a century. But under the settled admi- 
nistration of the Palas for nearly four centuries, the building art of Bengal 
received a fresh impetus and consequently artistic productiveness grew 
enormously. The ancient temples in Bengal are often figuratively described 
“as high as mountain peak” or “as obstructing the very course of the sun 
with its lofty and imposing towers capped by golden Kalasas (Pinnacle)”. 
But no such example of an ancient temple with its tall and slender spire 
( Sikhara ) intact has come down to us. However, from various sculptural 
suggestions it is not dillicult to reconstruct the lost types of pre-Islamie 
temple-architecture in Bengal. 

JAIN A AND BUDDHIST STRUCTURES. 

The vestiges of Jaina eslalishment in East Bengal are far less in number 
than Buddhism which enjoyed a longer period of prosperity in this region. 
However an inscription of the 5th century records the existence of an 
important Jaina Monastery at Vatagohali (identified with Goalbhita) 
near Paharpur in Rajshahi district; white the records of the Chinese 
traveller, Hiuen Tsang, offer us information about a number of establish- 
ments of the Digambaar Nirganthas “in the countries of Pundra Vardhana 
and Samatata”. Unfortunately none of these have so far been traced. 
However, some dedaclic Jaina images of 9th-llth centuries have been 
un-earthed in East Pakistan. Mr. T. N. Ramchandran has expressed his 
opinion that a systematic excavation on the mounds of Mainamati, five 
miles west of Comilla may reveal Jaina vestiges. 

On the other hand, Buddhism, patronised as elsewhere by the impor- 
tant ruling dynasties like the Khadgas (7th-Rth centuries) and the Chandras 



(8lh-I2lh centuries), succeeded in establishing well organised monasteries 
in different parts of Hast Bengal. A vivid account of Pandita yihara at 
Chatigrama (Chittagong) is preserved in Tibetan tradition, while other 
monasteries known from literary sources have definitely been identified, 
such as Somapuri Vihara (Paharpurin Rajshahi district), Vikrampuri Vihara 
(Rampal ruins in Dacca), Agrapur Vihara (at Agradigun in Dinajpur 
district), Jagaddala Vihara (at Jaggadala in Dinajpur district), Kanaka- 
Stupa Vihara at Pattikeraka (on Mainamati Hills in Comilla district) and 
Po— Shih — Po - Vihara (Bhasuvihara near Mahasthangarh in Bogra dis- 
trict). The remains of the Buddhist monstaries have also been traced at 
Bharat Bhayana in Jessore district, Sabhar in Dacca district, at Bihrail, 
Kumarpur, Decpganj and Dhanora in Rajshahi district and at some of 
the mounds on the Lalmai Range in Comilla district. 

The earliest example discovered so far is the remains of a temple in 
Baigram in Dinajpur district which is generally indentified with the 
Govinda Svami temple of Shiva— Shivanandin, mentioned in the copper 
plate inscription dated 128 Gupta Era (447-48 A. D.)— The temple orgi- 
nally consisted of a square sanctum, surrounded by a circumainbulatory 
passage, enclosed by a wall with an open terrace made of rammed earth 
and miscellaneous infilling on all 4 sides adjoining that enclosure wall. 

Exacatiou in and around the walled town of Maliasthen— the earliest 
known capital of Bengal, has yielded 'several extremely mutilated struc- 
tures, closer study of which has revealed in them the remains of a 
few temples. Two such examples respectively occupying the eastern and 
western half of a temple — complex lie at Govindabhita, The eastern one 
resembles the Baigram temple in layout. It consists of a square shrine 
enclosed by a well and a verandah on all sides with a vedi in the centre 
of the shrine — obviously the seat of the deity. The basement wall when 
exposed revealed an earlier verandah of irregular width, adorned with 
terracota plaques, set in grooved face on the west. >The western temple 
which resembles an earlier structure, not clearly traced, consists of solid 
platform in the centre enclosed by three terraces, one below the oilier. 
These terraces arc supported on superficial cells, which are evidently 
foundations of superstructures. The second terrace wall' was found to 
be decorated with three sunk panels in a horizontal row, placed at equal 
intervals. The data assigned to the former temple by scholars is 6th— 
7th century A. D. while the later to 8th— 9th century A. D. 
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Remains of similar but more elaborate temple have also been brought 
to light at the isolated mound called Lukhindarar Medh, about a mile 
to the south of the ruins of Mahasthangarh. The temple consists of a 
shrine whose plinth is polygonal in plan and rests on a square shaft. The 
shrine is enclosed by 5 terraces, one below the other the later being sup- 
ported on brickbuilt chambers made soild by filling their interior with 
hard beaten earth. These chambers range themselves in parallel rows. 
The mound looks like a honey-comb, on account of the chambers dug 
out at dilTerent levels. The remains at Gokul Medh, close to Lakhundarar 
Medh, provides another example of a temple which resembles to a great 
extent, just described. It is enclosed on all sides, at a distance of 15 feet 
by four massive walls forming a sort of quadrangle, the space intervening 
between these walls and the shrine is made compact by erecting cross 
walls and by filling up the well-like enclosures thus formed, with earth. 
When this whole quadrangle was made solid, similar quadrangles were 
added into its four sides and the interiors were also treated in the same 
way. These quadrangles served the same purpose .of providing a solid 
foundation for the lofty shrine just as the terraces did in the above exam- 
ples. From the different levels of the successive quarangles, Mr. S. K. 
Sarasvati concludes that “the whole structure rose in graded terraces 
until the shrine at the top was reached. “While Mr. N. G. Majumdar 
observed, that the way in which so many buttress walls were erected side 
by side, to support a central superstructure, is a distinctive feature in the 
history of archiiecture in Eastern India. 

But of all these remains the Great Somapuri Vihara un-earthed at 
Paharpur in Rajshahi district, founded by one of the early Pala Rulers, 
Dharma Pala (770 to 810 A. D.) { expresses fully the conspicuous existing 
architectural features of Bengal. It is the biggest single Vihara (measur- 
ing 922 feet North to South and 919 feet East to West externally) so far 
known in this Sub-continent, but the general forms and features manifest 
little difference from those of similar establishments in famous aites slse- 
where. The Monastery is quadrangular in plan, having high enclosure 
walls all round and is distinguished by “its cruciform sharpe with angles 
of projection between the arms”, its three raised terrances and complicat- 
ed scheme of decoration of walls with carved brick cornices, friezes of 
terracota plaques and stone reliefs.” The Central Unit consists of a 
terraced structure having a doorless square built chamber, whose interior 
was filled in with earth and debris, and shoots high above its centre. On 
each of its faces is added a rectangular projection consisting of an 
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anti-chamber and a Mandap, with a 'margin and space left vacant at both 
the corners of the faces. The reconguiar projections' being equal in length, 
the resulting shape is square 'cross with one projecting angle between the 
arms of the cross Paralled to the out' line of this plan, on' the second 
terrace, } runs the circumambulatory passaga with ^passage wall. On the 
first terrace is iurther added a similar rectangular projection on each 
side, thus variegating the plan until more. The basement conforms 
to the alignment of the first tcrracc-structurc with the result that the 
angular projection in both are three cich 1 between the arms' of the cross 
The basement wall was decorated with 63 stone reliefs and above this line 
runs a single row of lerracota plaques. The plainness of the walls in the 
first and second terraces is relieved on the outer face by bauds of terraeota 
plaques, set m recessed panels. The stone reliefs exhibit three different 
trends of style and depict various themes connected with the life of Kirshna; 
popular stories of Ramayan and Mahabhurata and various incidents from 
the daily life of village humble folks. The terraeota plaques preserve the 
folk arts of Bengal in its various aspects 

The temple exhumed at Paharpur is singularly important in the history 
of Indo Colonial art and architecture. It influenced profoundly that of 
farther India, specially Burma, Java, and Cambodia, which is evidenced 
from the instances of the Anando, the Sulaimani, the Thitswads, etc., in 
Burma which are exact copies of the Paharpur temple. ’ 

The stupa is a necessary adjunct to a monastery, owing 10 its syniobli- 
'cally representing Buddha’s Nirvana. The stupas that 1 have so far been 
discovered in East Pakistan arc votive in character A number of stupas 
have been un-carthcd at Paharpur, while a still larger number at the site 
of Satyapirbhita, about 300 yards east of the Somapuri Vihara. They 
present a wider variety of square, rectangular and circular votive shrmes 
of various sizes and schemes of ornamentations. The majority ha\e a 
ciruciform plan, obtained by one, twd or even three offset projection on 
each face of the square. A still variegated shape is the 16 side star, rest- 
ing on circular base in the court-yard of the monastery area. The base- 
ments are high and are sometimes decorated with rows of Buddha’s figures 
They also exhibit successive diminishing tiers of elaborate mouldings, 
including the “Torus” and the “Dentil”. All these stupas have only their 
basements preserved now. However, an idea of their possible coinpl cle 
form can be obtained from the various miniature clay stupas found :iltact 
enshrined in the relic chamber of some of the stupas at Sityap'd>h ,t3 
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These exhibit the traditional form of the stupa with a board moulding 
at the base, cylindrical drum, a square hit and a pointed linial. The entire 
form of stupa can also be observed in bronze specimens recoverd from 
Ashrafpur in Dacca district, Paharpur in Rajshahi district and Jhewari in 
Chittagong district. In these examples the base is square with one offset 
projection on each face, while the cylindrical drum ends in an hemisphe- 
rical dome. Finally, there is a stone stupa atYogigopha in Dinajpur 
district, showing a further elaboration of this type, in which along with 
the multiplication of the differences there is also a corresponding elevation 
of each component part, and here, even without the basement that is lost, 
we find that the drum and the dome each, represents a high cylinder, their 
total height being more than three times the diameter at the bottom. 
The drum, as usual, is surmounted by the harmika, not square but circular 
and ribbed on edge like the amalaka-sila of a temple. This is a peculiarity' 
which is 1 noticed for the first time in the cave of a stupa moment. Next 
we have the range of Cliatra disc, gradually diminishing in size as they go 

up. 

Brahnianical Temples : 

Sikham Types : Besides the conspicuous temple architecture of Paharpur 
type in pre-Islamic epoch, Mr. S. K^— Sarasvati derives the following 
four types of which two are found side by side in Orissa (Kalinga), the 
third, which is in fact, combination of the first and second, seems to be 
pecluiar to Bengal. The defference in each case consists in the form of 1 
towers capping the sanctum. 

(a) The Bhadra , Pida or Tiered Type in which the roof over the 

sanctum consists of a series of gradually receding Tiered Stages 
crowned by the usuals including the Amalaka the first, and 
which seems to have been the most prolific, is characterised by a 
Pyramidal tower, known as Bhadra or Pida Deul in Orissa,' where 
it was almost exclusively used as the roof of the Jagamohana 
(Porch). Such a tower has the shape of a high stepped Pyramid, 
the super-structure being made up of horizontal blocks of stones 
(Pidas), literally stories, gradually diminishing, with a recess 
between each course. Over the last course rests the huge Ama- 
laka Sila on a narrow cylindrical neck, which is capped by the 
usual finials. 

(b) The Rekha or ,the Sikhara type, characterised by high curvilinear 

tower* and usual crowing elements. , 



(c) The Tieted type surmounted by stupas. ' 1 

(d) The Tiered type surmounted by Sikhara. ^ 

TheJatar Deul (temple) belongs to the second type/ Among 1 the 
Mediaeval temples Sarkar’s Math at Mahilara in Barisal district may also 
be roughly corresponded with this very type, but m this case the crowing 
elemement is a dome surmounted by finial, consisting of a lotus and over 
it a pitcher with an iron spike protruding above, Other examples are the 
Deul (temple) at Mathurapur in Faridupur district and, the Math at Kodla 
in Khulna district. In these examples we have the appearance of shrines 
more than temples, as they consist mainly of Sikharas. What influence 
the Orissan style exerted upon these types of Sikfiaras is difficult to say. 
On the other hand these types can still be seen in the preserved temples 
in further India and Indonesia, a fact which indicates the great inl)uence 
exercised by East Indian architecture in these regions. ( 

t 

Bengali Style: In Bengali style of architecture which developed subse- 
quent to the Mediaeval period, Percy Brown recognised "a “tendency 
towards a more primitive form of structural expression.” The material 
used in it is brick alluvial soil. The architecture is characterised by {‘sloping 
roof, curved eave, and other similar features,” obviously derived from 
wooden houses and bamboo thatched huts-so very common even in 
modern Bengal village. A few temples in this style of architecture, belong- 
ing to 17th-18th century. A. D., are preserved to this day. These temples 
are designed on the principle of a main structure, square in plan, its walls 
verticle, but the lines and plans, which in most buildings are ordinarily 
horizontal, in this type of structure are carried across its front in a series 
of parallel curves, bent in the form of a bow. Such a distinctive applica- 
tion of curves specially affects the form of the roof and its cornice or cave, 
which, in contour, are parabolic, and are dearly inherited from a bamboo 
framework, given this shape in order to throw oflf heavy monsoon One 
example of this type is Bangala temple at Handiyal in Pabna district The 
Rajaram temple at Khala in Faridpur district also belongs to the same type, 
but it is rectangular in plan, and is a two storeyed structure, consisting of 
six rooms in the ground floor and three rooms in the upper storey, with an 
open terrace in front. Another development of this style consists in the 
provision of a tower. Over the curved roof a tower is erected, sometimes 
singly but usually surrounded by cluster of corner towers, and according 
to the number of these, the temple is clasified as Panclm-ratna or five gems 
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i. e. towers) or itava-ratnu nine-towered, and so forth, one beautiful exam- 
ple is the Satara-rutna (seven-teen towered) temple near Comila built by 
one of the Rajas of Tripura in the 1 8th century A. D. Another variation 
is a double temple known as Jora Bang l a, which differs very little in its 
interior plan, but has a distinctive exterior. As its name implies it is a twin 
(Jora) structure resmbling two thatch — and — bamboo huts jointed together, 
One such example is the Jora Bangla] temple at Dakshinreghavapur in 
Pabna district. 







. k, t MUSLIM PERIOD?, , , , M , 

It is 1 not quite unknown^to historians how one fine morning of the 
year 1199 A. D., the redoubtable free-lancer Ikhtiaru'ddin Mohammad 'Bin 
Bakhtiar of Khalji, 'the Lieutenant of Qutbuddiri Aibak/ surprised 'the 
aged' Raja Lakshman Sena in his Camp at Nadiai with pul)' a i handful of 
18 of his retainer's. The defunct administration could hardly 'offer an effec- 
tive resistance against this tumultuous onslaught of this 'fiery small band of 
Muslim adventurers and consequently with a single stroke of fortune, Ben- 
gal passad into the hands of the Muslims, while the Brahmin King in order 
to save his fife, escaped from his palace stealthily to Vikrampur which too 
was subsequently annexed by the new comers. 

Thus was established the long period of Muslim domination of this 
province, in the course of which the Muslim culture and refinement con- 
tinued to floursih under the fostering care of successive ruling princes and 
viceroys of the Mughul Emperors, down to 1707 A. D. when its incipient 
decadence was distinctly manifest. 

In the course of this period of little over 500 years of Muslim adminis- 
tration of this province many a constructive work of monumental magni- 
tude was brought into being and perished, the remains of a few of them 
can still be seen scattered in different parts of the country. This architec- 
tural activity may conveniently be divided into three phases. Firstly from 
the date of its conquest up jo 1338 A.D., when Bengal was ruled by gover- 
nors deputed by the Central Government at Delhi; secondly from the 
period of its assumption of independence in 1338 A. D. by the rulers of 
Bengal, till 1576 A. D., and the third phase corresponds with the above 
date when the province passed into the hands of the Mughul Emperors 
till 1707 A. D. 

The conquerors had few chances of importing artisans from the country 
lying far away from the Capital of the Central Government of Delhi and 
in consequence were constrained to enlist the services of the builders and 
artists of the newly conquered territory and employ them for erecting their 
palaces and places of worship. This fact resulted in bringing into being a 
style of architecture, in successive ages, which is described by Fcrgussion 
thus, “U U neither like that of Delhi, nor Jaunpur, nor any other style but 
one purely local, and not wihout considerable meri. in itself.’* The princi- 
pal building material available in Bengal were timber and bamboo, though 
stone was atso used, whercever it could be procured, which enormously 
influenced the architectural efloris in imparting to them some pecuVnr 



curvatures. Besides the heavy downpour of rain necessitated the roofing 
of their dwelling huts to shape in such a way as to run down the rain 
water quickly and relieve the roof of its pernicious effect. This object was 
satisfactorily achieved by curving the the roofs of the buildings, for 
which bamboo and timber were found most suitable or account of their 
pliant nature. As a result of that, a special form of curved roof came 
into being. The convention was followed in almost all the subsequent 
construction of Bengal, whatever material employed. The early Muslim 
conquerors of Bengal, covering a period of little over a century and a 
quarter, being busily pre-occupicd in consolidating their newly acquired 
territory, had seldom any opportunity to adorn their scats of Govern- 
ment with buildings and edifices of any consequence. The remains 
of a few of them, however of this period that have survived the 
ravages of time, can be surveyed at Satgang, Tribeni and Pandua 
in the district of Hoogli (now in Indian Dominion). The chief char- 
acteristic feature of these and the subsequent monuments in Bengal 
are described by Sir John Marshal as “A peculiar form of curvili- 
near roof, commonly known as Bengali; square brick pillars of stunted 
proportions as well as more sleuder ones of stone; and curved or moulded 
surface decorations of almost ultra-refined elegance”. The two specimens 
of early Muslim architecture of Bengal, can be seen at Tribeni where 
stands a rootless tomb and a mosque of Jafar Khan CJhazi. The former 
is believed to have been built to commemorate the Qhazi who is credited 
to have conquered southern Bengal in 1298 A. D. out of the materials of 
a temple of Krishna that existed on that spot; while the later, though of 
subsequent date was so extensively renovated during the reign of * £ Ala- 
uddin Husain Shah (1493-1518 A. D ) that it has almost lost its pristine 
architectural value.' The minar or the tower of victory and a Jami Mos- 
que at Pandua, erected by a Muslim saint known as Shah • Shaiuddin a 
nephew of Firuz Shaah Tughlaq affords us clue to the existing architec- 
tural style of the early Sultans of Delhi. The tower being 120 feet in 
height, appears disproportionate and unsymmetrical in relation to its 
diameter, and was presumably built in imitation to the Qutb-Minar at : 
Delhi. The walls and the arches of the spacious Jami’ Mosque, on the 
other hand are of brick while the pillars, of basalt, evidently querried from 
the dismantled Hindu temples. This magnificent mosque being an earlier 
construction, is supposed to have served as a pro-to-type, on the model 
of which the famous multi-domed Adina Mosque at Pandua (Malda), the 
ancient capital of Bengal was built.-' ‘ 
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It is a singular misfortune for us that all the palaces and structures at 
Satgaon, once the sub capital and mint town under the Sultans of Delhi, 
should have been entirely ruined and converted into so many heaps of 
debris, completely enshrouded by thick rank vegetation 

Second Phase — It is in the wonderful mass of rums stretching along 
wbat wasi once the high bank of the 1 Ganges for nearly 20 miles from 
Pandua southwards, in which stands countless derelict tombs, temples 
tanks and towerps in imposing array, half buried in a luxurious vegetation 
that the glory of Independent Sultans of Bengal can ng itly be gauged 
Unfortunately most of these monuments lie now in the Jndian dominion 
But still for the convenience of the systematic study, as a component whole 
of th|s phase of architectural activities I am presenting a short survey 
of them This second phase synchronises with the assumption of 
independence in Bengal, by Shamsuddm Ilias Shall m 1338 A, D till 
its annexation to the Delhi Empire by Akbar in 1576 A D Although 
no architectural remains of improtance have so far been j assigned to 
Hi is Shah, wc Lome across uj the reign of bjs spn and successor SiKandar 
Shah (1358 89 A D the magnificent mosque known as jidina Mayul— 
the most ambitious struetpre* of jls kind in Eastern! ludia In plan, 
it is a quadrangular* construction, 507 i feet long and 385i feet 
wide bounded on all Ihc four sides by 88 arched screens, each surmounted 
by a doiqc* The cloisters arej divided into 375 bays, 5 deep in the 
western and 3 deep on. the other sides , while j the naive I consists of 
a raised platfcrm, apparently a Royal Gallery known as Badshah ka 
lakht , built in the northern wing of the prayer wing of the prayer 
chamber close to the pulpit and stand on very short square neverthe 
less, ponderous, rather than pillars of abnormally thick type and 
surmoupted by massive bracket capitals ’ The lower half of the main 
shrine as well as the whole of Padshah ka TaUjt , arc built of black basalt 
and sand stone, evidently quarried from some ancirnt* Hindu temples as 
can be witnessed from some pieces of sculptured stone improvised in the 
M throb The whole of the inner western wall is duntdy decor ited with 
Iloral scrolls and flowing Arabesques or geometric traceries of surpassing 
elegance The' interior top of this stupendous mosque was originally 
roofed with domes of which only those- over the Royal Gallery, survive at 
present J * 

At a distance of about a n^de to the south west of the Aduia \fosq ue 
one meets with another monument which marks an evolution m the art of 
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building of the early 15th century and serves as a prototype on the model of 
which several structures were designed in subsequent years.- It is the Ek la- 
kin Tomb , traditionally erected on the ashes of Jalaluddin Muhammad 
Shah, the proselyte son of Raja Kans or Gancsh, who is supposed to have 
usurped the sovereign power between 1409 and 1438 A.D. The Mausoleum 
is one of the finest specimens of architecture in Bengal, the most interes 
ting characteristic being its gently curving cornice, octagonal turret at each 
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corner and the expansion of the single dome, instead of many, with which 
the shrine is ,provided and carried on squinch arches and supported 
by pillars. A simple brick: fabric of refined conception with spare use 
of stone slabs, it is a square, — rather low structire with a dimension of 
75 feet each way, and a height of 25 feet up to curved cornice ; the 
exterior being decorated with moulded lerracota and curved bricks. The 
striking features are displayed for the first time jin the history of Bengal 
architecture in the use of glazed titles in the overhanging cornices of 
this monument. 

Dakhil Gateway, believed to have been built by Barbak Shah (1459-74 
A. D.) the TaiUipara Darasbari and Lotan Masjicl, ascribed to his son 
Yusuf Shah (1474 81 A. D.) and the Gunman t Mosque erected probably a 
few years later, are some of the instances of numerous architectural acti- 
vities which characterised the restored Ilifvs Shahi Dynasty after the 
expulsion of the house of Raja Gancsh in 1438 A, D. Dakhil Dctnvuja 
is a supurb example of want can be achieved in brick anil tcrracola. 60 
feet in height by 113 feet from back to front, with a central arched passage 
flanked by guard rooms on either side, it is provided with four corner 
turrests tapering in live storeys, once crowned by a dome. It is adorned 
with sunk panels and other motifs of Hindu origin, but its. chief interest 
lies in the surprising boldness of its design and dexterous skill with which 
its facade have been diversified by alternative effects of light and shade. 

Besides other monuments of lesser importance, the Sathgumbad Mosque 
and tomb of Khan 'Jahan All at Bagerhat, both dating from about 1459, are 
noteworthy for their architectural merit. The former is conspicuous for 
its corner turrets, which are strongly reminiscent of Tughlaq architecture, 
and for the un-usual treatment of its frontal cornice, which instead 1 of : 
being, curvilinear, slopes away in straight line from small triangular 
pediment over the central bay. The monument, oblong in plan is purely 
brick work- and the whole structure is roofed with 77 domes, arranged in ■ 
11 rows of 7 each, supported by 66 slender stone 1 pillars. But the 
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exaggerated slenderness of the stone pillars has somewhat 1 marred the 
beauty of the Mosque- f 

I ! \ 

We observe a noteworthy change in the building art of Bengal in the 
Gumjumt Mosque Gaur where, although glazed tile work was also 
used, the coloured decoration was relegated to a sub ordinate position 
and supplemented by reliefs on stone The ground plan ofj this mosque 
is not very much dissimilar to that of the Aduia Although stone work 
and reliefs arc present in the Aduia mosque obviously in those early days, 
the stone had been stripped from Hindu temples, and when the supply 
from this source became exhausted, its place was taken by brick But 
later stone again came into fashion, being specially quaned in the distant 
Balasore and Rajmahal Hills 

The scions of Husain Shahi Dyncsty (1493 1552 AD) were also great 
builders They are the authors of innumerable new edifices, tombs and 
shrines, among which Chhota Sona Mosque at Gaur, built by Wall 
Muhammad during the reign of Husa.n Shah (1493-1519 AD), a 
mosque at Bagha in the Raishahi district dating 1523 A D and Kusumba 
mosque in the same district , the Bara sona Mosque at Gaur completed 
by Nusrat Shah in 1526 A, D and the Qadam Rasul Mosque erected by 
the same emperor in 1530 A D — stand out prominent Of these the 
Bagha Mosque and the Qadam Rasul Mosque are constructed of brick and 
terracotta, which manifest the increasing deterioration of building art of 
that period The Chhota and Bara Sona Mosques arc constructed of 
brick faced with stone both inside and out Both derive their name, 

“ golden ”, from the gilding of their domes with gold water, which origi- 
nally enriched the monuments Chhota Sona Mosque, the older of the two 
though far smaller, is more elaborate of the two Having less than half 
the length of the other, it is provided with five arched openings in front 
and the mouldings of its cornice are duplicated and enriched, while the 
monotony of the domes is broken by the insertion of a curvilinear roof in 
their middle fhe barenness of the stone wall is relieved by a wealth of 
foliated curve in low relief 

Tlurd Phase - This phase of architectural activity commenced in 
Bcngil with its annexation by Akbar- the Great Mughul in 1575 Though 
Pcrsiau in origin the Indian style is supposed to have been evolved from the 
existing specimens of buildings in the capital as well as in the principal 
townships of the province The chief characteristics of tins style constitu- 
ted in the bulbous domes, wide and missive sunken arched openings in the 
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Ltcadc, tapeiing comer minai clt> and capitals ol the shults almost 
invariably in the form of bracket support*. 

Humayun, the first Mughul Emperor who occupied Bengal for a short 
period and resided at Gaur, which he renamed as Jannatabad for its 
bracing scenery and climate, was no mean builder. But unfortunately no 
vestige of any building of that period exrsts in Bengal. It is a curious 
freak* of fortune that buildings of early Mughul period should have perished 
in such a short time. The few derelict structures that survive, bear a very 
poor representation in comparison with the splendid edifices erected by the 
Mughul Emperors in their capital cities and principal towns in Delhi, 

Agra and their suburbs. 

The congregational mosque at Chatmohar (Pabna district) erected in 
1582 A. D. sems to be the earliest building in Bengal built in the reign 
of Akbar, by Ma’sum Ivhan Kabuli, a fromidable Afghan rebel leader. 
The sanctuary now stands in a dilapidated condition which appears to have 
been originally a domical sturcture and stone constituted among the 
materials used in it. 

The reign of Jahangir is more or less void in respect of 
architectural advancement, as no building of note has hitherto come to 
our notice in Bengal. The next monument in order of precedence, 
appears to be the two mosques erected in 1628 A. D. and 1632 A. D. 
respectively, during the reign of Shan Jahan at a place about a couple of 
miles from the Sherpur town itself in the Bogra district. The shrines 
are entirely of brick masonry of simple style and crowned with three domes 
without much decoration, whatsoever and provided with a massive turret 

at each corner. 

Raja Man Singh is said to have built a palace and a fort at Sherpur in 
1581 A. D., considering its strategic position in Bengal which he named 
as Salim-Nagar in honour of the Crown Prince. But no vestige of this 
palace or fortls traceable at present, as the site is completely enshorouded 
with dense thickets and shrubs. 

The town and suburbs of Dacca are littered with the remains of a 
number of edifices and buildings attributable to the reign of. Aurangzib, 
the notable among which are (a) Idrakpur and Lalbagh Forts (b) Bibi 
Pori's Tomb and (c) Khan Muhammad Mir dim's Mosque} 
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(a) hhukpur foil .- Built in 1660 A. D. by Mir'Jumhh, the 

Mughul Governor ol Bengal, this brick-built fort was intended to serve 
as a strong outpost of Dacca against the Mughul and Portuguese 
pirates Oblong in plan, measuring about 270 feet with h small entrance 
in the northern side, it is provided with a circular bastion at each corner, 
A noteworthy feature of the Fort is a huge circular solid platform or 
drum with a diameter of 108 feet and a height of more than 30 feet, 
negotiated by a flight of steps across the eastern 1 will of the'main enclosure 
and itself situated in an annexe, 130 feet wide. 1 A narrow staircase admits 
to the annexe from the summit of the paltform. The huge circular drum 
was evidently intended to mount cannon of conspicuous calibre and serse 
as a watch tower, as well. 1 ' 1 J ' J * 

This may be of Portuguese inspiration as it is known that. at that time 
many Portuguese adventurers were admitted intdi the Mughul service. . 

I J li '/! Jf J Ilf’’ 

Instances of a couple of similar outposte with identical artillery 
platforms of the same period can be seen at Hajiganj and Sonakanda forts 
in Narayanganj. The former is a hexagonal enclosure with circular 
bastions at the corners with loop-holes for musketry and provided 
similarly with a large square gun-platform towards the rivef. ( ^ f 

These groups of forts affords ’tis 1 an interesting feature' of theI7th 
cenlury coastguard works ' ’ 

' _ < ->. .. i ( i t i 

(b) The Lalbagh fart and palace, another group of notable sturcturcs at 
Dacca were commenced in 1678 A. D. 1 by Prince Muhammad ‘Azam, the 
third son of Emperor Aurangzib, but were never completed by him 1 or lus 
successor, Shaistah Khan. 1 <The buildings were of brick, the fort having a 
high massive enclosure walls, two thousand feet Jong and 800 feet broad, 
with bastions at each corner and provided with imposing gateways. 

However, the most interesting building is the mausoleum erected in the 
centre of the Lalbagh fort over the. remains of Pari Bibi oivlrnn dukht, 
daughter of Shaistah Khan. The shrine is built of three kinds of ^tone— 
black basalt, grey sand-stone, and white marble and consists of central 
sarcophagus 19 feet 3 inchcs , square, four side rooms and four square 
corner chambers. The walls of the central room are of white marble, 
while those of the corner ones, i arc decorated with glazed .tiles and the 
whole being panelled in dark blue, orange green and crimson colours on a 
yellow ground The plan of the roof is curiously of the old Hindu fashion 



of overlapping layers, crowned with an octagonal pyramidal dome having 
a straight drum. 

(c) The last of this series of ancient buildings in sequence is the ; 
mosque of Khan Muhammad Mirdha in Atosh Khanah locality of Dacca. 

It is a plain brick structure, surmounted by three domes of hemispherical 
shape and constructed on a terraced platform, measuring 125 feet by 
100 feet and about 16 feet high, above the ground level. The basement 
of the platform, below the actual prayer chamber, contains 30 cloisters, 
intended obviously for accomodating devotees or theological scholars. A 
Persian inscription records the construction of the shrine by one Qadi 
‘Ibadullah in 1117 H (1706 A. D.) set up, over the central arched doorway. 

The last group of structures associated with the name of Shah Ni‘amat- 
uiiah Wali, a reputed saint of the age, assigned to have been constructed 
during the reign of Aurangzib, which deserves our special mention. This 
group consists of a mausoleum, a Jamk masjid and a Tahkhana or summer 
resort, situated in a suburb of Firuzpur (Gaur). Tahkhana or the summer 
resort accredited to have been built by Prince Shuja‘, the viceroy of 
Bensal for his murshid. It is a two storey building, constructed in trabeat- 
ed style, measuring 116 feet by 38 feet and flanked by a corridor on 
each of the front and back rooms. This is a singular structure among 
the ancient buildings of Gaur in which wooden beams are reinforced in 
concrete work. 

CONCLUSION: 

In conclusion, I believe that it will not be out of place to mention that 
the glaring deficiency of data, especially in the pre-Islamic epoch, has so 
greatly obscured the details of architectural heritage in East Pakistan, 
that a through and comprehensive study on that subject at present, is 

obviously incomplete if not impossible altogether. Leaving aside the 

ancient monuments which have perished irretrievably, it is the imperative 
obligation of the Pakistani Archeologists to salvage whatever vestige is 
still staggering in the distant unfrequented corners of Bengal, shrouded 
within dense thickets. However, I confidently hope that the day is not 
far off when liberal encouragement of our national Government and active 
sympathies of the public would inspire numerous energetic Pakistani 
scholars, to explore the hitherto unnoticed relics of the past and thereby 
replenish our existing knowledge with fresh lights and satisfy the growing 
intellectual curiosity of enlightened public in general. 
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BENGAL AS NOTED IN HUDUD-UL ALAM. 

To the First Pakistan History Conference, held at Karachi in March, 
1951, I contributed an article on “Early Muslim Contact with Bengal.” 
Therein I missed to discuss the points given in the Persian work, Hwhut-uU 
Alam, compiled in 982-83 A. D. This book is not mentioned by Elliot 
and Dowson in their monumental work. Tomansky discovered a manus- 
cript of the book dated 656 A. H. The Russian Orientalist, Barthold 
made a photographic copy of it and published it at Leningrad in 1930 
with an introduction. Mr. Ramkumar Chaube published an English 
translation of the portion relating to India and Sind in the Proceedings of 
the Indian History Congress, Third Session, Calcutta, 1939, pp. 663 if. 
The author does not mention his name. The book is dedicated to 
Muhammad Ibn Ahmad (A1 Hars or Haras), who is supposed to have 
been one of the princes of Gozkon (Persia), j 

Like AI-Biruni, our author begins his description of the countries and 
cities from the east and goes to south, and west and last he takes up 
north. In Eastern India he first mentions three kingdoms— (i) Kingdom 
of Qamrurt (obviously Kamrup or Assam), in which lay the cities of Satnph 
and Mandal ; (ii) Kingdom of Qimar ; and (iii) the king Sitoha, who held 
sway over Fansur and Hadanjira. Then follows the description:— 

"Namiyas, Harkand, Aurshin , Samandar, Indrus.— They are five cities 
situated on the ocean and are under the king Dahum , and Dahum does 
not regard anybody greater than himself. He has an army of 300000 
men and from nowhere is got the wet variety of aloes except the kingdoms 
of Qamrun and Dahum. Here cotton of good variety is produced which 
grows on a plant which produces fruit for several years.” 

The above quotation can be favourably compared with the account of 
Rulmt or Rultmi known to us from Sulaiman, Ibn Khurdadhbeh, AMdrisi, 
and Al-Masudi. The only difference occurs in the additional names of 
the five port towns. Of these, Samandar and Aurshin (Umashin) occur 
in Ibn Khurdadhbeh. The mention of fine cotton and wet variety of 
aloes together with the fact that Dahum is associated with Qamrun leave 
little doubt that the kingdom of Daham can be no other than Bengal. 
The aloe of Assam and Bengal is even now cherished by the Arabs, and 
I have met Arab merchants settled in Syihet district still carrying on 
trade in aloe. The mention of military strength as well as the high 
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pretention of the Dahum king answers exactly to the descripion of the 
king of Ruhm or Ruhnri. The very name Dahum seems to be the same as 
Ruhm , and if this identification is correct, we can very easily connect 
Dahum with Dahm , Dham , Dhamma , or Dharnui (pala), king of the Pala 
dynasty of Bengal. Hence the corruption of the word Ruhm from the 
original Dharma (pala) can now be fairly understood. The fact that our 
present author also mentions the name of Dharmapala proves that his 
source of information was the stock-knowledge of the Arab geographers. 

Little doubt now remains in the suggestion that Samandar was a port 
town in Bengal. Aurashin should also be sought for in Bengal rather 
than in Arakan, as was proposed in my earlier article. 


i 
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FURTHER MUSLIM FOLK SONGS OF EAST BENGAL. 

In the last All Pakistan History Conference at Karachi I presented 
before you translations of some Muslim Folksongs of East Bengal. I 
present before you now further Muslim Folksongs of East Bengal. 

The Government of Pakistan patronised a village , poet from East 
Bengal to enable him to attend Folk Music conferences .that were held in 
Indian University, U.S.A., and Belgrade in Yugoslavia. Last time I 
emphasised upon the Government the need of collecting, editing and 
translating and publishing of Folksongs all over Pakistan. In preparti- 
tioned Bengal under the able steering of justice A. Mukerjee the then 
Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University, Dr. D.C. Sen did splendid service 
to our Ballad literature of Eastern Pakistan by collecting, editing, transla- 
ting and publishing the magnificient volumes of “Eastern Bengal Ballad.” 
In fact these treasures are fast fading away because of changed educa- 
tional angle cf vision, economic uncertainties, and also because of 
pleasure seeking in picture oalls. Further the old singers and composers 
are dying and they are not replaced by younger groups. In Eastern Ben- 
gal only a very small fragmentary work has been done in collecting, edit- 
ing and publishing folksongs and ballads. I do not know anything about 
the progress made in similar attempts in the other provinces of Pakistan. 
Dr. H. T. Sorely did splendid work in giving a scientific account of 
the life and work of Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit in Sind. Dr. Ram Krishna 
Lajwanta did similar work in her “Punjabi Sufi poets”. Until and unless 
these materials are collected, edited and translated no definite conclusion 
can be arrived at. Further no scholar of international reputation is 
working in the domain of folksongs and ballads in Pakistan as Verier 
Elwain is doing among the aboriginals in Madhya Desh or Central India. 

I heard of Dr Arnold Bake doing some musical notations of Indo-Pakis- 
tani folksongs. But Dr. Bake is in England now. How can he work? 
Our village poet Mr. Jasimuddin [of East Bengal could have done some 
work. But he did not do anything. 

The facts that are of great interest for the study of thought impact on 
the masses of the country are to be found in folksongs of Eastern Bengal. 
That Islam was never propagated by the sword may be deducted from the 
huge mass of folksongs and ballads prevalent in the country side of Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent. Because in the folksongs we find the quick 
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domination of Islam over the thought currents of Indo-Pakistan, and it is 
surprising not a single reference do we find therein of use of violence in 
conversion. And still further folk-poets and ballad composers in Eastern 
Bengal actually were converts from the fold of Hinduism into Islam. As 
for example I may cite atypical case of Shah Lalan Faqir (1858-1916) 
whom Dr. Tagore introduced to the scholars of the world was actually a 
Hindu but later on he accepted Islam. 

The folksongs that I present before you are of mystic nature and 
experience. We are proud of Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit and I believe 
if you read Shah Lalan Faqir, we shall all be equally proud of him. 
Among the masses of Eastern Bengal, where illiteracy and ignorance are 
the dominant factors, these folk composers and folksongers worked as 
great spiritual lovers in Islam. And these folk-poets were generally 
‘Be-shara Murshids’ to the people at large. In Eastern Bengal the great 
Sufis like Hadrat Shah Jalal, Shah Noor Qutbul ‘Alam, Shah Makhdum 
Shah Mather and host of others. — the delailed study may be found in 
History of Sufism in Bengal. But these folk-poets and folk-singers did 
leavening work of islamising the thought of the masses in Easterq Bengal. 
Really they did splendid work for us. It is up to the Historian of Pakis- 
tan whose duty it is to assess the value of the services in thought currents 
and dissemination of Islamic mysticism as well as propagation of Islam 
in Eastern Bengal. I believe, our Universities may focus their attention 
to hunt these treasure troves of historical documents before they are for 
ever lost. 

I give below translations of some songs with biographical sketches of 
their composers. 

Biographical Sketch of Shah Lalan Faqir (1858-1916). 

The name of Shah Lalan Faqir as a mystic folk poet is well known 
throughout Bengal — East and West. He was born in 1858 and died in 
1915. It was Dr. Tagore who first discovered this remarkably powerful 
poet of the people. Dr. Tagore witnessed to Lalan’s music, delighted 
and absorbed in it. For collection of his folk-songs. Dr. Tagore sent 
one of his assistants, late Kali Mohan Sen, a social worker of Saonria 
where was the Astana of the Faqir Saheb. Saonria is situated within 
stone’s throw from Kustia, the district head-quarter of the district of 
that name in East Pakistan. Dr. Tagore, now and then invited the Faqir 
Saheb to his green boat at Selaidah in Kustia. Lalan had flowing hair 
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and was blind Late Mrs Satyendra Nath Tagore saw him in the boat 
at Selaidah and enjoyed his music Shah Lalan Faqir was Hindu by 
birth His former name was Lalan Chandra Roy He was Kayastha by 
caste In early life he went along with his mother to Navadwip, place of 
pilgrimage for the Hindus situated in West Bengal for a holy bath Here 
he was attacked with severe small pox Hjs mother, being despondent of 
his life left him on the shore of the river at Navadwip A poor Muslim 
woman came to fetch drinking water from the river She heard his 
pitious appeal for drinking water She gave him water to drink and later 
on brought him to her house for nursing God saved Lalan This woman 
was childless and her husband was a beggar Lalan embraced Islam, 
seeing the goodness of poor couple This man taught Lalan the rudi 
ments of Islam He initiated him also in Islamic mystic ways 

After finishing his apprenticeship in mysticism he came back to his 
home and asked his wife to accept Islam But his wife did not agree to 
it His mother tried to keep him in the house But he did not agree to 
stay there and went our for extensive tour in the country He sojourned 
widely in search of a spiritual teacher. Near Kumarkhah, in Kustia he 
met Siraj Shahi, a mystic, He accepted his discipleship Siraj was a 
planqutn-bearer by profession Occasionally Lalan would work m 
his place After finishing maystic courses he came to Saoneria (in Kustia) 
and settled down in deep jungle and began to meditate And in the long 
run he became a perfect adept in the ways of mysticism During this 
period he lived on the fruits of the jungle As a result of joyous experi- 
ences of mysticism he composed a large number of folk-songs People 
came to know him and began to send him presents After this he entered 
in marital life and got a woman of weaving section as his companion 
He had no children He had large number of disciples throughout Ben- 
gal — East and West After his death his disciples m thousands assembled 
near his maqbarah to celebrate the passing away of their master 

FURTHER MUSLIM FOLKSONGS OF EAST BENGAL. 

0 ) 

*Tis a very wonderful miracle, 

Burns there a light of beauty beneath fathomless water , 

Moon, Jewel, Pearl, and Diamond 

Keep encircling that light 

Three unions thrice occur m that house , 



Knows he this who knows the Great Law, 

Now and then the light grows in full lustre ; 

Sees he this who has the desire to do so at heart ; 
It happens, says Lalan, at the time 
When one has light gloom. 


( 2 ) 

A strange man roams in the country : 

One should know who he is. 

He transcends the code of religion : 

’Tis not the rule of his life : 

He may be appreciated by the initiated only, 

Whose minds are free from diversion. 

He is a strange flower growing without tree, 
Floating by the bank of the river of Love : 

A white-bee-nightingale sips honey from this flower. 
What can I tell you of this, for information? 

He is Mini in Alif, sound of a in Mini : 

Lalan says : Don't despair : 

One ought to know him through a spiritual guide. 

( 3 ) 

If I can get the favour of Gour Chand, 

I care not a while if I lose all worldly help 
If I die today, tomorrow will be the second day : 
Can any body carry with him his familiy rank? 

In a two-days’ sojourn in this world, 

Pride for family rank ill-befits a man. 

Fie, we boast of family rank, 

When Lord Gour is bank in a bankless sea. 

Big waves rise between, how to go over them ? 

I was the proud bride of a high family. 

But, am carrying the bag of a beggar on shoulder. 
Lalan says, Gour is best : 

Him obtained, I do not chase for anything. 

( 4 ) 

When thought springs in the heart, 

Soft flashes will come from there. 

In a heart which is devoid of thought 
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The Vedas yields no profit in reading : 

If you be a possessor of thought always. 

You will know everything both hidden and exposed. 
Flowers of a hundred or thousand leaves, too. 

Are bright with light of this Beauty 
He who has a glimpse af this Beauty, 

Will see tomorrow Death flying from him 

To worship by guesing only 

Is as if you are catching a serpent in the dark, 

Those who can think, says Lalan, 

Will find their path with the light of this Beauty. 

( 5 ) 

The mind has gone wrong, 

1 am in the dark from birth : 

Intoxicated with pleasures of life. 

The heart can scarce hold the passion of love. 

How can I have my Guide's compassion. 

When mine is an animal’s melody, devoid of love? 
Forsaking priceless treasures, 

I die by swallowing poison : 

Heedless of the Guide’s advice, 

I stand perplexed, without any footing. 

Say this all, both old and young. 

That the Saint’s heart is full of joy, 

Lalan complains that his heart 
Never gets free of cheerlessness. 


( 6 ) 

I sec feats of a strange Saint, so strange that 
If I stretch my hands nothing comes to my grasp : 
Everything disappears, whether beard or hair. 

I see, in the troop of actors. 

The saint with clothed hair ; 

What kind of Saint is he ? 

Brother, tell me what love fills his heart. 

What strange things happen at the end of Kali, 
How many strange things will come to this land. 
To see them is to sit in dumb wonder: 

Brother Lalan, the day is wearing out. 
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(?) 

I get such happiness in this land ; 

God forbid that I go to another land. 

Owner of this broken boati 
I spend whole life in boiling out water. 

Whose I am or who is mine, 

The coveted object, nobody can say. 

The sky is pitchy dark with Vedic clouds. 
The light of day never comes to view. 
What do I get in this world ? 

Worthless I am without devotion. 

I do not know for how many days 
I shall sail this boat laden with sins, 

Will the great God show mercy 
To a sinner of my nature? 

Lalan asks when it will be his lot 
To serve at the feet of his Lord, 


( 8 ) 

To what land do you like to go, my mind? 

I have no objection to your going where you like. 

But when you go to Goya, Kashi, Mecca, or Medina, 
You must not fall back, never; 

Do you think, my mind, that at the holy place < 

The mind does not suffer any sin ? 

Quarrels are in your body always. 

Creating confusious there, day and night. 

Wherever you will go, mad you will remain; 

None can stop you from your madness. 


Says Siraj Sai, how intelligent 
Is Lalan, a simpleton though he is. 

( 9 ) 

Hearing this and that from many people, 

I fell, I know not how, into the Saint’s book; 
And gradually a burden was felt on the head. 
Him whom there is the desire to see 
The mind has not the firmness to see. 
peside that the mind is running, 


sjpV 
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It runs there, still vacillating. 

One mind asks me to go to Kashi; , * /1 ' i«t* 

In the next moment I prepare to fall > back.- 
I am perplexed between two pulls, . > 

Where to go I know not at all. h 11 * 11,1 
He who thinks of one worships one, 

He finishes the crossing over to the next worl 
Lalan falls into great troubles, 1 '*' 1 

He is in the last extremity in this regard.' 11 ' J 1 

• I In / < ; 

( 10 ) 

Why he calls you loudly, - '• i* /» . . * o \ 

The Man near at hand; '*’• * « •» I i 

Where you are he too there is, < 'mi >o ' i 
Whom then do you search for? *• “ c 

Him whom you get close at hand ■ - » 'n t t 

You search throughout Delhi and Dacca »«■ "hi r 
What laws find you in this search? 

Day and night he is near you; ‘ 

Have you not the intelligence to< know this? 1 > 

Like flashes of lightning, > •* uv_j -m* « i >\> 

He flares up now'arid then, *.tl/ n lA , > «. 

In the pleasure-stage of that home. ^ j'-.t i 
What a stupid mind you are, 1 void of wisdom; 1- » 

He is verily with you; fti /«*. -ii . i 

It is a house within a house, ,, At. /t, i <■ 

Mind, you should search there,; h. i i, 

And see whose presence is in that house. 1 • " uj 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SHAH SHAIKH BHANU (1862-1916) 
Shaikh Bhanu was a powerful mystic and Folk poet of, Eastern Pakis- 
tan. He was bom in 1862 and died in 1916. The name of his father was 
Shaikh Nasir Uddin. He was a day-labourer and an accomplished 
artisan. Shaikh Bhanu belonged f to the village of Adikara in the Por- 
gliana of Bamai in the sub-Division of Iiabibganj, in the district of Sylhct 
in Eastern Pakistan. '* <" * 1 •'</!«'<* 

Shaikh Bhanu was totally illiterate., -Shaikh pbanu, Sh;>h Nur, IJawan, 
Raja Shah Sitalang and Shah Daikara, were, all contemporary folk-po«is 
and mystics. Shaikh fllnnu was a small trader ip oranges and rice* t He 
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accumulated some money by trading. Up to 40tli year of his age he 
engaged in trading. The hunger of his soul was not satisfied by his money 
won. He plunged within him-self and began to pity himself. 

At this critical moment lie met his spiritual guide named Milan Shah 
who was an adept in spiritual matters and a deep scholar too., Milan 
Shah belonged to the land of the Tartars. During his itinerary he arrived 
at the house of Shaikh Bahnu and accepted his hospitality. He gave him 
instructions in spiritual life and initiated him too. 

I 

Shaikh Bhanu wrote a large number of Mystic Folk Songs known to the 
old and the young of the district of Sylhct His songs should be collect- 
ed, edited and published. I give below a translation of his song, (I am 
indebted to Prof. K. Mukhcrjee for it ) 

He has entered the flower garden 7 • 

Is it a gold-tester ? 

Ah, he seeks to test the sweetness of a lotus by rubbing it against a 
black schist ? ' 

It is useless for one who has no feeling for ‘rasa’ to go into a flower 
garden in the dark. 

O bee, do go into the garden at midnight. 

The guru has caused such a flower to open as it without any leaf or 
branch or tree. 

i « 

Only a feeling man can understand that and no theologian. 

O bee, do go to the garden at midnight. 

If you light the candle of your heart you will see flowers of many 

’ ! 

kinds: and many kinds of buds will come out. 

) 

O bee, do go to the garden at midnight, , 

Poor Shaikh Bhanu says — In our heart raise the waves, and like a lotus 
float on the Ganges. ’ ' ' 

O bee, do go to the flower garden at midnignt: 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SHAIKH MADAN SHAH. 

Shaikh Madan Shah was contemporary to Shah Lalan Faqir (4858- 
1916) and belonged probably to the same district of Khushtia in Eastern 
Pakistan. Prof. K. Sen of Visvabharati University of Tagore collected his 
songs and brought them to the notice of the Poet Tagore. Prof. Sen says 
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“Gangaram and Madan were two friends Madan's songs are as deep 
as beautiful ” Dr Tagore remarked over the collections of folksongs 
made by Prof Sen as priceless , 

In fact Madan Shah has the depth and poignancy of Rumi the mystic 
and Abul Khair the Sufi He does not like the shackles of convention 
alism in the philosophy of life and love His biographical material is 
scarce upttl now 

1 give below some translations of his songs (For some of the trans- 
lations I am indebted to Pi;of K Mukhcrjee) 

( 1 ) 

If you wish to get hold of unknown, 

If you like to contact the Wonderful Man 
Then find out the ferry man 

Spread out the net from the Sky down the underneath (patal), 

The asectic you are to get the moon of sky 

If you be one in soul and body, you can attain Hun 

Says Madan Shah, tune Is fast passing away ( 

( 2 ) 

Oh God, Vour path has been covered with mosques and temples 

Hearing your call. My Lord, I tumble over them 

And my spiritual Guide forbids me to proceed 

The thing by immersing in which one gels cooled 

If that burns the world. 

Then tell me my spiritual Guide 
Where one is to take his stand? 

The creed of unity is killed m differences 
In Your door there are many locks, 

The Puranas, the Koran, the Rosary and the Tasbi 
The path of dress is the greatest suffering 
And cries out Madan m helplessness 

1 >' 1 " •' ( 3 ) ’ 

If you ask me to stop, I have no strength that 
l may listen to you, 

Some flowers say their multicolour. 

Some flower* say their prayers in darkness of night in fr igrance 



The violin says its prayers in its strings, and my 
Prayers burst out in my songs. 


( 4 ) ' 

‘O cruel and of pressing need 

Are you for frying on fire your mind which is still in bud ? 

In your hurry, you will make it blow before its time and scatter its 
perfume. 

You should see that my most venerable Teacher takes ag;s to make 
the bud open into flower and come into full beauty ; 

He is never in a hurry. 

Your greed is great and so, you depend on force. 

What other course is open to you ? 

Says Madan, listen to my supplication, 

and do not hurt the feelings of that Supreme Teacher. 

He who follows the simple way and loses himself, is alone fitted to 
receive the knowledge and message of God, 

O cruel and of pressing need. 


( 5 ) 

Throughout the ages, the heart-lotus opens, 

There is no way out, for you and I arc both bound up in it. 

It blows, and blows and blows : there is no end to its blowing. 
It has a honey that produces a certain peculiar emotion, 

You, greedy bee, you cannot give up your quest after it. 

So, you and I are bound ; and know no liberation. 
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A NOIL ON ibA KHAN AND HIS FAMILY 

The family that emerges triumphantly out of the whole episode of 
resistance to Mughul penetration into E^st Bengal is th it of ‘Is i Khan 
Bhati This family played a leading role in East Bengal from the time 
of ALbar to Aurangzib Isa was the head of] a confederacy of zamuidars 
called the Baiabhujans or twelve zanwidars He resisted lyhmJalnn 
Muzafifir Kh m Turbati, Sh ihb iz Kh m Kamboi a general under ‘Azam 
Khan and Sadiq Khm and then Mansingh ‘Isa relied on his imnara 
or fleet of boats m this opposition to the Mughuls The Mughulsen 
countered a new type of difficulty in a land full of big and small mers 
and vast watery regions Isa Jvhan very often? temporized— lie often 
submitted to Mughul power and then broke the peace 1st dicdm 1599 
and then there was rejoicing even at the Delhi Court so reports Abul 
Eadi 

i 

Musa Khan and his Barjbhuyns continued the resistance to Mughul 
power Isa Khan s governorship (1608 13) is nothing but^an account 
of suppression of the various zammdars of Bengal, Mus i Kh in his 
brothers Mahmud, Dawood ind others fought hard and then submitted 
fin illy in 1612 and were put m prison at Dacca Mus i’s sou M v'sum 
fought in the Mughul army in the Assam campaigns and earned lus fleet 
up to Allahabad during the flight of Shahjahun through Beng fl and then 
returned to Bengal without notice to the Mughul fleet M isum hh in's 
son Munawwar Khan was second in command of the Mughul army that 
captured Chittagong from the Arakanese and Magb pir ites in 1666 One 
of the mam roads of Dacca is still named after Munawwar Khan 

The descendants of ‘Isa Khan are even now a big . anundar family in 
East Bengal and arc settled in the district of Mymensingh at a place called 
Hybatnagar This family has wielded very great influence— culturally 
for three hundred and fifty years The wife of our President — the 
Hon’ble Mr Fazlur Rahman is related through her father to this ancient 
family 
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MUGIiUL CONQUEST OF BENGAL 1576-1612. 

^ ) * t l , 

The story of the subjugation of Bengal forms a most thrilling chapter 
in the history of the Mughuls in this sub-continent. Unlike other parts 
of India Bengal took an unduly long time for the Mughuls to conquer. 
Bengal of the Mughul period extended from Rajmahal and Kuch Bihar 
to Chittagong. The province sometime included Orissa, parts of Kamrup 
and Cachar. The Mughul power encountered here difficulties of a' nature 
they had not known before. 1 The country was full of rivers and water 
belts like the Bhati area in the east of the province. The climate'Was 
extremely unsuitable for men coming from the drier regions of the north- 
west; it was moist and in certain areas highly malarious. The Araka- 
nese in combination with Portuguese pirates carried on depredations in 
the south-east. The Mughuls were forced to build a fleet to guard 
against the refractory zamindars popularly called' the. Barabhiiyans or 
Twelve zamindars and also against the pirates round about Chittagong 

and Sandwip. an island in the Meghna estuary. 

' ’ ... 

Mahmud Shah, son of Husain Shah, was virtually the last independent 
Sultan of Bengal. His capital, Oaur, fell into the hands of the son of 
Slier Shah. Humayun was the first Mughul emperor who made an 
attempt to conquer Bengal. Humayun passed through the Garhi Pass 
to Gaur, named it Janriatabad, struck coins, read the Khutbah , July 1538. 
The news of Mirza Hindafs rebellion forced Humayun to return to Agra.< 
On his way he‘ was defeated at Chausa by Sher Khan, June 26, 1539. 
Bengal temporarily' conquered was lost to the Mughuls. The Agents of 
the Sur Dynasty continued to rule till 1565. Then followed the family 
of Sulaiman Kararani which ruled the country till 1576. 

t a » r * 1 ' l * J * it* 

i * 

Sulaiman made himself the ruler of the province in 1564. He was a 
man of great prudence. He read the 1 signs of the time correctly. Even 
before he came to the throne he had ‘sent congratulations and presents 
to Humayun when the latter returned to India. He sent similar presents 
and forma! acknowledgements to Akbar although hejcontinued to mint 
his coins and have the Khutbah read in his name. 1 1 i 

Khan Zarnan, the Mughul Governor of Jaunpur, had built the fort - of 
Zamaniya on the borders of Bihar to guard the Mughul frontiers in that 
direction. He appointed one Asadullah, Commander of the fort. This 
man offered to surrender the palace to ‘Sulaiman. jVhm‘im Khan, who 
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succeeded Khan Zaman, prevented this by successful * persuation, Sulah 
tmin saw the need of placating the imperial power by sending presents and 
reading Khutbah in the name of Akbar. ]t was about this time that 
Sulaiman conquered Orissa and secured the person of Ibrahim Sur and 
had him killed. Sulaiman died in 1 572 (980 A. H.). ' 

Sulaiman was succeeded by his eldest son, Baya2id; but he was a 
weak king and was killed a few months after his succession- The murder 
was avenged by Daud Khan, who was then raised to the throne by the 
nobles (1572). He was foolish enough to abandon his father’s policy of 
conciliating the Mughul power. He seized Zamaniya— the border fort 
of the Mughuls, Mun‘im Khan advanced against him ,3/id after some 
skirmishing, both sides made terms and retired to their respective pro* 
vinces. Akbar declined to ratify this treaty and appointed Raja Todar- 
mal to assist Mun'im Khan. Akbar determined to conquer Bihar. 

Just about this time Daud had his Minister Lodhi Khan murdered 
and Mun‘im Khan tried to take the fullest advantage of divided counsels 
in the Afghan camp. Akbar had just finished the second Gujrat 
campaign and Mun'im Khan begged him to come to Bihar in person. 
Akbar made elaborate preparations and left the capital in June, 1574, by 
boats down the Ganges. The main army was sent* by land "by ( the 
northern bank of the Ganges under Mirza Yusuf Khan. When the army 
reached, the frontier of Bihar (August 3, 1574) it was brought over to the 
south of the river at Chausa. The Emperor landed near Patna in the 
first week of August. He soon realised ( that Hajipur, opposite f Patna 
to the north of the river, formed the chief , bulwark of the besjeged city 
and decided to invade it. Akbar reviewed the place from a high hill and 
directed his boats against Hajipur. The enemy opened heavy fire but the 
troops disembarked and captured the place. Daud fied down the river 
Ganges and Akbar entered Patna (1574).- Akbar pursued the enemy to 
a distance of 30 kos (50 miles) and then turned back. Mun'im Khan 
was transferred to the governorship of Bihar. Todarmal was also left 
behind to assist Mun'im. Akbar spent sometime at Jaunpur in making 
necessary arrangements for the administration of the province of Bihar, 

Mun'im prosecuted the campaign with vigour and captured Munghir, 
Bbagalpur and Kohl-gaon. Then he appeared before the very difficult 
pass of Garhi, situated between the Rajmubul hills to the south aod the 
Ganges to the north, a foft guarding the pass. The local Zamindars 
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assisted the imperialists and the pass was taken without a struggle. 
Daud fled down the Bhagirati and Tanda fell into the hands of Mun'im 
Khan. Mun'im remained at Tanda to settle the affairs of the province 
and Todarmal pursued Daud into Orissa. Majnun Khan Qagshal was 
detained to clear the Afghans out of Ghoraghat area which he did. 


In Orissa, the Mughul forces me twith some reverses at the hands of 
Daud’s cousin Junaid Khan. Todarmal requested Mun*im to join him. 
Mun'im arrived and soon after a battle took place at Tukaroi (Abul Fadl), 
or according to Badauni at Bajhore. The issue of the battle was long in 
doubt but the Mughuls ultimately won the victory (February, 1575). Daud 
fled to Katak and began to collect his dispersed soldiers. Todarmal was 
sent to pursue him. His army met with some reverse. Mun'im Khan and 
Todarmal came within 2 miles of Katak. Daud was defeated. He offered 
to submit to the Emperor on condition of being allowed land enough to 
int-iin him. His offer was accepted and Orisa was settled on him 
. . ' p ^75 N.). Mun‘im returned to Tanda. Meanwhile the 

Afghans had ousted the Mughul garrison at Ghoraghat. Mun'im Khan 
recTccupied these places and transferred his capital to the old site of Gaur 
in order to be nearer the scene of difficulies. A great pestilence broke 
out and carried off thousands of Mughuls and also Mun'im IChan. He 
died at Tanda on October 23, 1575 (A. N.). 


On hearing ths news of Mun'im's death, Daud Khan advanced against 
Tanda and occupied it. Husain Quli IChan, governor of the Panjab, was 
appointed governor of Bengal with the title of IChan Jahan (November 
15 1575 A. N.), Owing to Some delay in Khan Jahan’s taking up of 
his new post, Bengal was already lost to the Emperor who sent peremp- 
tory orders for reconquest. Muzaffar Khan Turbati, governor of Bihar 
also joined Khan Jahan. The united imperialist forces advanced to storm 
the fort of Teliagarhi which they carried by assault. Khan Jahan then 
advanced to Akmahal or Rajmahal. The two armies met and fell to 
fighting furiously. ICala Pahar, the ablest general of Daud, at first 
gained some advantages against the right wing of the imperial troops. 
But the Mughuls ultimately won the battle (July 12, 1576 A. N.). Daud 
was pursued and captured. Khan Jahan ordered his execution. Khan 
Jahan proceeded to Satgaon where Daud’s family lived, defeated remnants 
of Daud’s followers and annexed the place. ICala Pahar, the well-known 
general of Daud was also persud and killed in battle. Khan Jahan 
continued to be the governor till his death in December, 1578 , at 
Sahatpur near Tanda. (Maathir-ul-Umara. Vol. I.) 
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Muzaffar was appointed governor of Bihar after Mun'im was trans- 
ferred to Bengal. He had worked at; the Fatehpur Secretariat in the Finance 
Department with Shall Mansur and Raja Todarmal. Muzaffar bad en- 
forced the dagh regulations in Bihar very strictly and had also enforced 
strictly the resumption of Jagirs initiated from the hadquarters since 1574. 
These made him many enemies. Bihar Jagirdars became restive. Then 
he was transferred to Bengal. He continued to enforce dagh regulations 
and resumed all Jagirs to which the possessors could not prove their titles. 
He also claimed the refund of government money which officers had spent 
without authority. These harsh dealings combined with his sharpness of 
tongue earned for him the hatred of the Chaghtai noblemen. He was 
foolish enough to bastinado Khaldun Khan, one of the highest noblemen 
in the country. He rebuked Baba Khan Qagshal, another leading Jagirdar. 
A great rebellion broke out in Bengal. About the same time the whole 
of northern India was up in arms against Akbar’s throne as a reaction 
against his religious innovations. The risings spread from Bengal to 
Kabul. Ma’sum Kabuli headed J the rebels in Bihar and advanced east- 
wards to meet the Mughul chiefs led by Babakhan Qagshal and others 
who were at the head of another rising round about Ghorfighat. Royat 
troops were defeated near Garb? and then they were ' pursued to Tanda 
where Muzaffar had taken shelter. Muzaffar was killed in April, 1580, 
The rbelhon assumed serious proportions and Bengal and Bihar were 
lost. The rebels secured a Chaghtai prince Sharfuddin Husain Mirza as 
leader. 

Pending the arrival of a new Governor, Akbar sent Raja Todarmal 
to restore order ia Bengal and also issued orders So She Jaunpux and 
Bihar forces to assist him. The Raj’a perceived that the rebel forces 
could not remain together for a . long time. He entered Munghyr and 
threw up defences round it and called on the Jagirdars to meet him there. 
Rebel forces began to disperse and Garin fell into royalist hands for the 
third time. The rains came in and prevented pursuit. Some imperialists in 
Oudh broke out in rebellion, j i 

4 Aziz Kokah’ was appointed governor of Bengal (1580), and Shahbaz 
Khan Kambu was appointed to assist him Shahbaz crushed the rebellion 

in Oudh; ‘Arab Bahadur, a rebel chief was killed. The rebels were now 
being pressed from the north. Tanda fell to Khan-i-Azam. The Mughul 
force met the rebels at Kaliganj’ and faced one another for about a month 
and the royalists wop a complete victory. Some troops were detained to 
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keep a watch on Qatlu in Orissa. The Mughuls then pursued the rebels 
upto Ghoraghat and destroyed them. At this stage (18S5) Khan-i-Azam 
was relieved at his own request. The rebels were pursued to the Jumna 
and royal arms won a victory over the Afghans on the river Damodar. 
Musum Khan, Kabuli took shelter with Isa Khan, Zamindar of Bhati. 

‘Isa Khan, the ruler of a Bhati was the son of Rajput of the Ba is tribe. 
His father Sulaiman rose in rebellion against the rulers of Bengal, was 
taken prisoner and killed. Isa and his brother Ismail were sold into 
slavery. Isa’s uncle Qutubuddin Khtn recovered the two nephews. Isa 
became the overlord of Bhati which extended from Jelassore to the 
Santhal hills and from the Himalayas to the Bay. Isa “made twelve 
Zemindars of Bengal to become his dependents.” By his foresight and 
adroitness, he continually professed his allegiance to the rulers of Bengal 
and sent his tribute but he took care not to see them. 

Sadiq Khan was appointed to succeed Azam Khan in Bengal. Shahbaz 
Khan was dissatisfied but had to assist Sadiq. Shahbaz ordered Isa Khan 
to surrender Ma‘sum Kabuli but ‘Isa refused. Shfihbfiz pursued Ma’sum 
to IChidrpur at the confluence of the Burigona, Lakhiya and Meghna. 
The place was guarded by two forts on two sides of the river. He then 
followed Ma’sum to Sonargaon and then to Khatrapur where the maga- 
zines were and then to Mashhad i a large town. Masum Khan retreated 
to the Brahmaputra and was forced to take shelter in an island on the 
river. Isa Khan who was away in Kuchbehar came up. His intentions 
were suspicious. The Mughul forces fortified Kumara Samundar and 
pursued Ma’sum into Bhawal where they met with a reverse. Shahbaz 
occupied a position on the Paner river, a tributary of Brahmaputra and 
began to negotiate with the wily ‘Isa, whose words and intentions were 
not in unison. The enemy restored to a novel mode of warfare They 
cut open the banks of the the Brahmaputra at places and flooded the 
Mughul camp and battery and began to attack by boats called ‘Biyam ’ 
in the language of the country. The enemy was repulsed and this kind 
of warfare continued for seven months. 

‘Isa now ‘awake from dreams of ignorance’ and consented to send 
presents to the Emperor, on condition that Ma’sum was allowed to pro- 
ceed on Haj. Sonargaon received an imperial darogha. Meanwhile the 
haughty temper of Shahbaz had alienated his officers. ‘Isa Khan came 
to hear of all this. Shahbaz crossed to the south .of the Brahmaputra 
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and waited on the confines of Bhawa) to watch how Isa fulfilled his part 
of the condition- , , 

The latter made fresh proposals to gain time. The war was revived— a 
battle took place and some disaffected'chiefs joined ‘Isa. The imperialists 
were defeated and began to retreat towards their capital, probably fay 
the Brahmaputra and could not rest till they reached Sherpur (in Bengal). 
Then he realised how he had alienated many and from the capital he 
proceeded to Agra. iHe, however, was ordered back to Bengal. He 
once again appeared on the Jamna at the head of the reinforcements. 
Ma’sum Khan, who was holding Sherpur, retreated before superior forces 
and fled to Orissa. On the way he fortified Trimohana where the Gan- 
ges, Jamna and Sakti met. Isa offered to submit but the offer was not 
accepted, Masum and ‘Isa fled and trouble again broke out in Orissa 
and fighting went on around Burdwan. , 

Akbar, sent strict orders that Bengal troubles must be brought to an 
end. Shahbaz put forth fresh exertions and Isa offered his second sub- 
mission to the Mughuls and sent presents to Court. Orissa troubles were 
also ended for the time being by allowing Qutalu to hold, Orissa. 
Shahbaz was recalled m 1587 A. N. 

Wazir Khan, brother of Abdul Majid ’Asaf Khan succeeded Sadiq 
for a short while. Soon after Said Khan was sent to Bengal. During 
Said’s term Mansingh led an expedition to Orissa through Jharkhad. 
He had sought the aid of Said Khan which the latter could not render on 
acconunt of the rainy season. Near Bishnupur in Bankura the royalist 
forces met with a reverse. But Qatlu died from the effects of a wound. 
Qatlu’s son and the Afghans submitted to a peace and ceded Puri (1591). 

The Afghans again began , to trouble, Mansingh led another army 
into Orissa, this time , with ,the aid of Said Khan. The Afghans were 
defeated and Mughal Officers were given jagirs in Orissa. Mansingh 
then succeeded ' Said Khan as Governor of Bengal in 1595. He 
founded Rajmahal in November 1595. He ordered some Afghan 
jagirdars to his presence. They took alarm and rose in rebel- 
lion in West Bengal. They began to retreat towards Bhati and 
captured Sripur, the fort of Kcdar Roy and Chand Roy because they 
had joined sides with the imperialists and found shelter with Ts*» 
Kk.ln the doughty champion of Afghan independence. At the instance 
of Isa the Afghans returned the fort and territories of Kcdar. After 
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Mansingh became Governor lie was able to keep Isa in check for some- 
time. In 1596 Mansingh captured the capital of Kodar and Kcdar 
sought shelter with ‘Isa, Mansingh made Ghoraghat his headquarters. 
‘Isa, Masum Kabuli and the Afghans went up by boats and came within 
12 kos of the place. Hut as the river was dry they could proceed further. 
They came back to the fort of Egarasindur. In this year ‘Isa helped a 
candidate to the throne of Kuchbehar in opposition to an imperialist 
candidate. Durjan Singh, another son of Mansingh proceeded against 
‘Isa’s capital Katrabo. Durjan was defeated and killed in 1597. ‘Isa 
died ins o years after in 1599. Masum Kabuli had died just before ‘Isa 
Khun. The Afghan cause received a evere check. In October, 1603 
Kcdar Roy was defeated by Mansingh, ‘Uthiman Khan of Orissa was 
in rebellion at the death of Akbar and was at the head of a quite big host 
and was posted at Bukanagar, 

Mansingh had to come away to court in 1605 and ‘Abdul Majid Asaf 
Khan remained Governor of Bengal till the re-appointment of Mansingh 
to the province after Akbar’s death. Jahangir considered it prudent to 
forget for the time being Mansingh’s share in Khucrau’s intrigues for 
the throne. Mansingh, however, was recalled in 1606 only eight months 
after his appointment. The Afghan trouble led by ‘Uthman was still un- 
subdued when he left. 

Qutbuddin Khan Kokaltash was appointed to succeed Mansingh. 
Qutbuddin was a grandson to Salim Chishli through a daughter. 

Jahangir Quli Khan, Governor of Bihar, proceeded to Bengal by the 
order of Jahangir. He was a son to ‘Azam Khan. He was very reli- 
gious in temperament but, the climate of the province did not suit him as 
it did not to his father. “ He contracted a severe illness, in conse- 
quence of the bad water and air of that place and by degrees ” it killed 
him just after a year of his charge. Then came Islam Khan. He was 
appointed Governor on May 6. 1C0S (20th Mufiarram, 1017). He was 
also raised to a mansab of 4000 and 3000 sawar, Afzal Khan, son of 
Abul FazI, being sent to replace him in Bihar. 

When Islam Jyhan was appointed to Bengal ‘most of the servants of 
the state made remarks on his youth and want of experience.’ one of his 
earliest acts was the transfer of the capital to Dacca which he renam-'- 
ed Jahangirnager, and ‘made the subjection of the zamUuhws of the 
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neighbourhood his chief object . 1 The Lalbagh fort which stands to 
this day was his work. Although Jahangir does not ^specify the pirate 
danger, we have reasons to think that this was one of considerations 
in the transfer of the seat of Government. The Portuguese pirates 
had settled on the Chittagong coasts. ' They were temporarily ousted from 
these areas by their overlord— the Raja of Arakan. The Mughul Foujdar 
of Sandwip—Fath Khan killed aH pirates he could day his hands on in 
the islands in the mouth of the Meghna. Fath Khan pursued the pirates 
to the island of Dakskin Shahbazpur where in a 5 naval action he 1 lost his 
life. Then the pirates were joined by the Maghs or natives of' Arakan. 
One SebastiOn Gonzales became their leader; In March 1609 die pirates 
invaded and occupied the island of Sandwip and massacred a large number 
of Muslims. He gathered a large fleet and swept the' neighbouring seas 
including Shahabpur. He was soon joined by the King of Arakan in his 
depredations against Mughul territory. -‘Arakan pirates, both Magh and 
Firingi, used constantly to come by the water-route and- plunder Bengal, 
They carried off Hindus and Moslims .i ..that they could seize, pierced the 
palm of their hands, passed thin canes through the holes, and threw* them 

one above another under the deck of their ships.” V...; ( the Rajah 

(of Arakan) appointed the Firing! pirates to plunder Bengal.” Nawab 
Islam Khan collected'a fleet and an army under Abdul Wahid and drove 
the Arakanese with great slaughter beyond the Feni river. Soon aftef his 
appointment as governor he transferred his capital to Dacca (1608), 
Islam Khan was simultaneously engaged operation against the Zamindars 
and the pirates, who between them made life unbearable in Bengal. He 
had therefore transferred the seat of government to Dacca m order to be 
nearer the centres of trouble. , 

Abul Fadl and Mirzfi. Nathan, two contemporary writers frequently 
talk of ‘twelve bhuiyans’ led by Isa Khan and Musa Khan. There is 
doubt as to who those twelve bhuiyans were. Abul Fazl did not mention 
them by name and Mirza Nathan is not quite clear. Dr. Wise wrote an 
article in 1874 in J. R. A S. on the twelve Zamuilurs and what he wrote 
was an amalgam of history and local tradition. He mentioned sc\cn 
bhuiyans namely the Gazis of Bhowal, Cham! Rai and Kcdar Rai of- 
Bikrampur, Lakhan Manik ofBhalun, KandarpaNarayan Rai of Chandra 
dip, Isu Khun Masnad*i-Alu of Khizrpur, i Pratapadityu of Jcssore, 
Mukund Rai of Bhusna. Abul Fadl did not mention these zamindars by 
name except Isu Khan and the Mughul rebel Ma'sflm Kabuli who took 
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shelter with him, But Mirzii Nathan the author of the Buharistan-i - 
Glmbi, who, along with his father Ihtimam Khun, the admiral of the 

Mughul fleet in Bengal, played an important role in the repression of the 

Zamindars, certainly mentions more than twelve Zamindars . The Baharistan 
often talks of Musa Khun and the twelve bhuiyans. He hardly leaves 
any doubt that the twelve bhuiyans were subordinate to Musa Khan. 

The Baharistan is very deficient in the matter of dates; but it gives 
more details of expeditions against the refractory zamindars than any 
contemporary or later histories do, e. t>., the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri or the 
Riyazus-Salatin. Soon after Islam Khan arrived at Gaur, now known 
as Akbarnagar, he set out on an expedition down the Ganges, fighting 
the turbulent zamindars on the way, He planned several expeditions 
one combined naval and military operation against Musa Khf ln> SOn ’ 
of Isa Khan of Bhati down the Dhaleswari and the Buriganga, under 
his own supervision, a second under lftikhfir Khan against Raja Satrajit 
son of Raja Mukunda, zamindar of Bhusna and a third under the com- 
mand of Shaikh Kamal, against Bir Hamir of Birbhum, Shams Khan of 
Packet and Salim Khan of Hijli. The expedition against Bhusna and the 
West Bengal distircts succeeded eminently. All the zamindars submitted 
after nominal or no resistance and they were confirmed in their territories. 
Then Shaikh Kamal rejoined Isalm Khun, engaged in the main expedition 
at Aluipur near Putin in the present Rajshahi district. Meanwhile Musa 
Khan had escaped down the river to Sunargaon. Islam Khun passed from 
Alfiipur to Shahpur near Naogaon. Here Raja Pratapaditya attended on 
Islam Khan, his son Sangramaditya having already joined the royalitss 
through the mediation of his envoy Shaikh Badi. 

Islam Khan then left for Ghoraghat. He wanted Pratapaditya to 
send his flotilla to the assistance of Ihtimam Khan and to get ready to 
serve on the expedition against Musa Khan- personally. Ihtimam Khan 
was despatched to his Jagir, the pargana of Kalahari, to make arrangement 
for the expedition. At Shahazadpur Raja Rai a zamindar offered resist- 
ance. The fort of Chandpratap held by a Mughal officer— Mirak Bahadur 
Jalair was surprised by number of supporters of Musa but they had to 
beat a hasty retreat when aid came to it. Meanwhile the Mughul fleet 
proceeded down the ICaratoya via Siyalgarh to Shahazadpur, Islam Khan 
having gone ahead a few days earlier. Islam Khan then arrived at Katas- 
garh at the meeting place of the Padma and the Jamuna. He then 
proceeded down a small river- and occupied Jatrapur in the first week of 
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July, 1611.' A few days after an intermediate station 'called Dakchara 
was captured on July 1 1. Musa Khan, after these reverses, retired to 
Dacca and from there to Katrabo. One night Mirza Nathan surprised 
and carried Katrabo. Musa fled to Sunargaon and from there to the 
island of Ibrahimpur. Musa’s brother Daud gave life in resisting the 
Firingi pirates. Just about this time two supporters of Musa sent in 
their submission, Bahadur Gazi to ‘Abdul Wahid and Majlis Qutb of 
Jalalpur in Fathabad to Shaikh Habibullah and Satrajit Singh who were 
leading the expedition against them. The Firingi chief Anik Farank (Ana- 
poram?) promised to make himself responsible for the good behaviour of 
Bistam Gawsawal Firingi, (GonzaJos), the master of Sandwip. The 
zaraindars were confirmed in their Lands as jagirs but forfeited their 
boats. Raja Ananta Manik of Bhalua was pursued into Magh territory 
beyond the Feni river. Bhalua was occupied by ‘Abdul Wahid. When 
one by one most of the zamindars made their submission, Musa also 
submitted with all his brothers and subordinate bhuiyans. He and his 
supporters were given back their zamindaries but were confined at Dacca. 

After Musa Khan surrendered with all his brothers and the Twelve 
Bhuiyans it was decided that Musa Khan would personally remain at the 
Court (of the Governor), and Mahmud Khan his younger brother with 

all the zamindars will proceed under the chief command of Ghijas 

Khan and the leadership of Shaikh Kamal and Shaikh Wahid. Ihtimam 
Khan will proceed against Khwaja Uthman Khan proceeded with 300 war 
boats and heavy artillery. The Mughul army halted at Husainpur and 
Islam Khan directed movements from Tuk in the Dacca district. Another 
halting station for troops was Yarasindur. Anwar Khan, the zamindar 
of Bamachang joined Mughul army. The army advanced stage by stage, 
building mud forts at distances of a few miles. The army then forced 
‘Uthman to flee from Bukainagar in the direction of Sylhet over the Laur 
hills. The Mughul army then returned to Dacca. 

Just before the defeat of Uthman, Anwar Khan, Mahmud brother of 
*Isa Khan and Bahadur Gazi of Chawra conspired to rebel. But the 
Mughuls got scent of the plot and Mahmud and Bahadur were imprisoned 
and kept at Dacca. Anwar fled to his own zamindari. Raja Satrajit 
was deputed against him and Anwar again submitted seeing that resistance 
was useless after the defeat of Uthman. Islam Khan then despatched 
Shamsuddm Baghdadi against Pabhvan, zamindar of Matang and Taraf 
held by Mutnriz, son of Uthman and Malhi, his brother, Shamsuddin 



raised a fort between Matang and Taraf. The Afghans tried to take this 
fort but failed. Shamsuddin and Pahlwan , the generals of the two rival 
armies met in an encounter and both lost their lives. The two forts 
then fell into Mughul hands. 

jsii Khan then detailed another army against Raja Pratapaditya of 
Jessore and Raja Ramchandra of Bakla. Ghiyas Khan was put in charge. 
Nathan was in charge of the boats. Udayaditya, son of Pratapaditya 
offered much resistance with his fleet but all his efforts against the Mu- 
ghuls failed and Pratapaditya had to submit. He was imprisoned at 
Dacca. Ghiyas Khan sent one small army under Sayed Hakim and Raja 
Satrajit with 3000 match lockmen and many boats against Raja Ram 
Chandra of Bakla. Ram Chandra submitted and was imprisoned at 
Dacca. Some minor disturbances were created round about Alaipur 
(Pabna) and Bakla by petty zamindars and they were suppressed. 

After his defeat at Bukainagar, Uthman reaching Sylhet via Laur he 
took up his residence at Uhar in Chawallis pargana. At Islam Khan’s 
suggestion, Emperor Jahangir appointed Shujaiit Khan, a near kinsman 
of Islam’s who had been on the staff of Prince Parvez in the Deccan, to 
the command against Uthman. Some officers at Rohtas and Munghir 
were also ordered to join the expedition, Befo.e Shujaat started out of 
Dacca, he was formally appointed to the Governorship of Orissa. Shujaat 
Khan proceeded via Khidrpur and Yarasindur and Sarail at which last 
place a master of troops was held. From there the army and navy pro- 
ceeded to Taraf and the Pass of Tupia. At this stage some reinforcement 
arrived from Dacca. On the news of the advancing army, Uthman left 
his retreat and advanced to a place called Dawlambapur. He selected 
a site for his troops behind a marsh, Uthman was offered the option of 
submission and a mansab of 5000 which the Afghan chief scornfully rejec 
ted. A severe, confused and prolonged battle followed. Uthman was 
struck by an arrow in the eye and as he tried to pull out the arrow his 
eye-balls came out and he sank in bis seat on the howda of his elephant. 
His dead body was carried by his follwers after the defeat of his army to 
a secret spot near Uhar and wives and daughters were put to sword lost 
they might fall into the hands of the hated Mughuls. Uthman’s son 
Mumriz and brothers made their submission and were sent to Dacca kept 
in the custody of Shujaat who made himself responsible for them. Soon 
after this, Bayazid, zamindar of Sylhet, against whom an expedition was 
sent, also submitted. 
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For a long time there was doubt as to the site of battle. Stewart was 
wrong in placing it on the Subarnarekha in Orissa. The Makhzan-i * 
Afghani places it at 100 kos from Dacca at Nek Ujyal. This ought to 
create difficulty but the Baharistan is very explicit It mentions Sylhet, 
Chawallxs pargana, Daulambapur and Uhar. The Tuzuk-i-Jahangin talks 
of dar adhar and Mr, Beveridge was not quite sure if it was a place name. 
Jahangir mentions Sunday. 9th of Muharram as the date of battle which 
agrees with the Baharistan and m^y be converted to 12th March, 1612, 
according to Beveridge. , 

Thus Islam Khan completed the subjugation of the zamindars of 
BengaUand was raised to a A ianzab of 6000. 
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JAHANGIR’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
MURDER OF SHER AFGAN* 

A perusal of the charming Tu-ulc-i-Jafumgiri brings one home to the 
fact that it contains nothing but the truth. Jahangir’s penetrating 
intellect records all the events which it knows to the best of its knowledge. 
Among many other accounts, he also mentions matters concerning his 
household. He mentions his marriage with Jagat Gosain (commonly 
known as Jodh Bui). Suddenly we find Jahangir mentioning in the 9th 
year of his reign (/.e., 1614), the name of Nur Jahan that none on the 
earth was so dear to him as she was. We are at once left in the - lurch, 
who this Nur Jahan is? When was she married to the Emperor? Why 
has the Emperor considered it advisable to conceal this fact from us? 
At once, suspicion reigns over us with the irresistible conclusion that 
there is something wrong committed by Jahangir. His silence is sugges- 
tive here. 

Zakaullah in his “ Tarikh'i-Hindustcm ,” tries to exonerate Jahangir 
from such accusations on the plea that this omission was due to a mere 
slip of pen. He is further improved and developed upon by Beni Prasad. 
Let us study their arguments. 

(a) Beni Prasad believes in Jahangir’s sincercty and considers his 
silence on this episode the main proof of his innocence. But one fails to 
understand as to why Jahangir did not mention his marriage with 
Nur Jahan, the lady who exercised a tremendous influence later on, over 
the body and soul of her husband. Her marriage must have been an 
occasion for great rejoicings and how Jahangir, who depicts himself a 
master of. the minutest possible details, simply forgets mentioning this 
prominent event in his Autobiography ? 


(b) According to Beni Prasad, Nur Jahan came of a distinguished 
Persian stock, her father held a high place at the Imperial Court. The 
marriages between the Mughuls and Persians were common and Akbar 
would have been hardly unwise to forbid such a marriage.. But it seems 
that Akbar had two objections against this marriage, (i) unsuitabl^pess of 
the marriage, simply because Jahangir was the heir-apparent and Mehr- 
un-Nisa came from a commonfolk. (ii) This marriage in the opinion of 
Akbar, would increase the status of Mirza Ghiath (the father of Mehr- 
tm-Nisa) and that would mean the domination of the state by the common 


folk. That Mirza Ghiath< Was. not a.ihan of high status is* corroborated 
by the fact that Jahangir, who was so generous in .awarding Mansabs and 
his Subedars were often *Cheh Hazari y awarded to begin with, only a 
mansab of ‘Do Hazari* to Mirza Gaiath in the 6th year of his ’reign. 

1 ' - »>t. j j 

(c) Beni Prasad fails to understand the reason as to why Nur Jahan 

was not married to Jahangir immediately after the murder of her husband 
and why she waited for four long years. The answer, however, is not 
far to seek. Jahangir might not have been in a hurry to marry her, but 
he would have made it known to her that she is meant for him alone, 
and for none else. 1 

(d) The relations between Man Singh, (the Governor of Bengal) and 
Jahangir had been strained ever since the last days of Akbar. The then 
Salim had rebelled against his father. Shcr Afgan was on his staff, but 
had deserted him later. Jahangir suspected Man Singh of complicity 
with Sher Afgan in a conspiracy against him. No sooner did he become 
the Emperor than he issued orders for the dismissal of Man Singh and 
sent Qutb-ud-Din as his successor to the^ Govcnorship of Bengal. He 
also ordered Qutb-ud-Dm to proceed personally to the jagir of Shcr 
Afgan, to arrest him there and then and scud him back to the imperial 
court. 

> A curious thing to note, however, is, that why Jahangir ordered Qutb- 
ud-Din to proceed personally to the estate of Shcr Afgan for his arrest. 
Shcr Afgan was an insignificant Mansabdar. The provincial Governor 
could have easily summoned him to his court, charged ( him .with treason 
and ordered for his arrest. Why this extraordinary procedure of sending 
a high-ranking provincial Governor for the arrest of a petty Mansabdar 
was adopted is suggestive. Qutb-ud-Din went to Shcr Afgan’s estate 
with a number of retinues, whereas Shcr Afgan who expected no treachery, 
came forth along with two attendants only to receive him. When Qutb- 
ud-Din learnt that the object of their arrival was his arrest, cold shiver 
ran through his vcigns, he was fired with rage and cut Qutb-ud-Din 
into pieces? Why Jahangir paid his special attention to Shcr Afgan, an 
insignificant person. Why did he not turn his attention to any big 
Mansabdar in Bengal? No satisfactory answer to this querry has been 
found out. 

Jahangir felt that he had been deprived of his bride by Sher Afgan and 
no sooner did he ascend the throne than he look active steps to procure 
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her by making her a widow. The proof, of it is evident, , as : this incident 
happened so early in his reign. 

In the opinion of Beni Prasad, this incident is a scandal, as “scandal 
of this kind spreads like fire.” But allowance must be made for the times 
as well. It was the practice of the day. Akbar had married the widows 
of Bairam Khan. Aurangzib had married the widows of Dara. 

Why the European writers who were so notorious scandal-mongers 
are silent on this incident, the reason is not far to seek. They might 
have been ignorant of it, or they might have considered it an ordinary 
matter, as it was a common practice of those days. Most of the other 
contemporary writers are also silent on the matter as they did not see 
anything worth mentioning in it. History of Phalodhi (Rajput sources) 
written in the first half of the 1 7th century makes a notable mention of 
this incident. Muhammad Sadiq Tabrezi, the author of Subh-i Sadig 
(under Shfih Jahlin) mentions it as well. 

The above narration makes it crystal clear that Jahangir intrigued 
for the murder of Slier Afgan, in order to rob the latter of his bride, 
to whom Jahangir was passionately in love. Another surprising thing 
mentioned in the Tuzuk is that the widow Mehrun-Nisa was brought 
from Bengal and was immediately admitted to the household of the 
Emperor. Why this thing was done, one fails to understand? Mehr-un- 
Nisa was having good many relatives with whom she could have put up 
at Agra. Here at the imperial palace, all sorts of persuasions were 
resorted to, so that she may agree to marry Jahangir, but she resisted 
this temptation for four years. At length, she yielded to the dazzling 
prospect of becoming the Queen of a mighty Empire. She married her 
lover and was bestowed with the honour of Niir Jahan. 

Thus we come to the irresistible conclusion that Jahangir got Sher 
Afgan murdered in order to procure Nur Jahan. He daliberately ignored 
mentioning his part in this murder so as to cancel his fault. 
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ANCIENT IRAN NAMES OF OUR SUB-CONTlNENt, 
HINDUSTAN AND INDIA. . 

The ancestors of the ancient Iranians and the Hindus lived Jong toge- 
ther in the stem land of the Aryans. When they separated in pre-histonc 
times one tribe came and settled on the land which they called Airyana. 
later Iran. The other went southwards and settled in the land, which they 
first called Aryavarsha or Aryavarta, ‘The Land of the Aryans’. 

The valiant princes of the Vedic perjd, called Bharaias , conquered 
great part of the country. The great epic Mahabharata is named after them. 
From Bharata the country received its name, Bharatavarsha or Bharata* 
bfiumi, * the land of the Bharatas.' 

Another name given to the land of their settlement was Jambudvipa, 
which formed the central place round about Mount Meru. 

These names that the Hindus had given to their new settlement did not 
survive. 

Avesta, the sacred language of the Ancient Iranians is the sister langu- 
age of Sunskrit, the sacred language of the Hindus. 

The Sanskrit word for river is Sindhu. This common noun designat- 
ing river later becomes the proper noun. The seven rivers where the 
settlers lived was called Sapta-Sindhu. 'The Land of Se\en Rivers * It 
is called in the Avestan language * Hapta Hindu or the Seven Rivers. 1 

In the hymn dedicated to the angel Staosha in Zoroastrianism it is 
said that the angel Sraoska drives forth every night in a heavenly chariot 
drawn by four white horses that are fleeter than the wind, fleeter than the 
rain, fleeter than the winged birds and fleeter than the wclldartcd arrow. 
Thus does he drive every night from Iran to guard the sleeping mankind, 
from the onslaughts of demons, towards Hapta Hindu or Sapta Sindhu, 
that is, to the land of the seven rivers or to the river Sindhu. 

The ancient Iranians called the country of the river Hapta Hindu, as 
Hindustan and the people residing there as the Hindus. When the Mah* 
oramedans later came to India in the seventh century, they perpetuated 
the name ‘Hindustan.’ 

Two of these seven rivers were later engulfed in the remaining fhe 
rivers Consequently that part of the country came to be called Punjab 
or the Land of Five Rivers. 
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East and West met for the first time in history in the sixth century in 
Iran or Persia, as the country now came to be known. Cyrus founded 
the Achaemenian Empire. The capital was in the southern province of 
Pars. The Greeks now came in close contact with the Persians. They pro- 
nounced Pars as Perse from which rose the names Persia and Persians. 
The Achaemenian Empire rose to be the largest empire in the world. It 
had 23 Satrapies or Colonies, among these two were Sind and Punjab, 
which were the colonies of Persia for two centuries. 

The Greeks pronounced the word Hindu as Indos, the country of the 
river Indus. We find from the Ionian Greeks that they dropped the as- 
pirates. Hence came Indus, India and Indians. 

Thus did Iran or Persian give the names Hindustan and India to this 
great sub-continent. 



A PEEP INTO THE HISTORY OF CHITTAGONG 

The ancient history of Chittagong is wrapped in darkness. Nothing 
can be said with any amount of certainty regarding the people living in 
this region before the 8th century of the Christian era. The popular ver- 
sion is that one Bikama, son of Kama, ruled Chittagong in ancient times 
and that his capital was Kanchannagor, said to be included in the Fatic- 
chary police station of Chittagong district. Afterwards there was chaos 
follwed by the rise of the hill tribes, such as Riang, Pohang and other. 
It is also generally maintained that the Hill tracts of Chittagong were then 
peopted by the Maghs, Chakmas and some other tribes. The whole district 
was then under the domination of the Raja of Tippera. 'A large tank 
still stands on the northern side of the town, known as f Dighi Tippera : 
and in its vicinity a forest is known as * Jungali Tippera. * 

Nomenclature of Chittagong : The popular belief among the illiterate 
people here is that the place where Chittagong now stands was inhabited 
in ancient times by Fairies and Genii, and a few hills and islands here arc 
named after them, such as ‘ Koh-i-Shah Pari \ ‘ Dip Shah Pari', etc.; 
and that 12 Muslim Saints or one Sufi named Badr Shuh lit here a lamp 
which is said to have special charms resulting in the sudden flight of the 
Fairies and Genii. This place was thus named * Chati gaon ’—a village 
oflight (Chati in Bengali means light or lamp which— gradually became 
Chattogram in Bengali aud Chittagong in English. 

Rejecting the above version as superstitious, we may accept one of the 
following versions regarding the nomenclature of Chittagong more or less 
as correct : — 

(1) This town which was originally composed of 7 villages was 
known before as * Sati gaon * and later it became ‘ Chatlgaon 
or Chattogram * presumably because the letters S and ClI have 
some affinity in sound. 

(2) The word ‘ Chati ’ means in Bengali ‘ Small piece of land ’ ami 

as Chittagong was a very small village in the beginning it was 
given the name of Chatigram or Chittagong. 

It may be added that the great Muslim adventurer, Ibn-i-Battuta has 
in his travels referred to Chittagong as * Madinat-ul-Akhzar \ i.e., the 
green town. Maulana Hamidullah Khan Bahadur writes in his Tarkh-l - 
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Islamabad that one of the names of Chittagong was ‘ Madina-i-Sabz 
i.e., the green city.(l) 1 


Arrival oj Muslims in Chittagong : From the records available so far 
it appears more or less certain that the Arab sailors and traders landed in 
Chittagong in the beginning of the Sth century of the Christian era. They 
arrived in East Bengal almost at the same .time when Muhammad bin 
Qasim was engaged in the conquest of Sind. Within a century or so the 
Arab traders and adventurers permanently settled in the district of Chita- 
gong and organised themselves into an independent unit under their own 
Chief and began to preach the teachings of Islam in the region lying bet- 
ween the ri\ers * Irravady ’ and 4 MeghnU \ 


Towards the close of the 10th century A. D. the King of Arakan 
‘ Tsandays * attacked Ghittagong and compelled the small band of Muslim 
settlers to concede their possession to him. After some time the Raja of 
Tippera invaded Chittagong and snatched half of the town from the kin« 
of Arakan. In this way a tug of war continued for about 200 years 

between Arakan and Tippera for the occupation of the district of Chit 
tagong. 


Pre-Mughul Period : In 1199 A. D. Muhammad Ibn Bakhtiar con- 
quered Bengal, but he or his successor did hot pay heed to south-east 
Bengal. It is said that one general Tughril Khan rose in prominence in 

fnTo 7 ,TD an T, af L 7 d , efSali ? Sthe captured CMuago^ 

in 1-79 A.D. The Muslim rulers again became indifferent to this region for 

a pretty long time. In 1337 A. D. Fakhruddin Mubarak Shah established 

an independent Muslim kingdom in Bengal with Gaur as their capital. 

Three years later (in 1340) he led an invasion into Tippera and after 

crushing the Raja’s army occupied it. His victorious army marched on 

Chittagong also. Again there was lull for some, time In 1430 A D 

Jalaluddin Muhammad Shah defeated the Arakanese and forced their kin* 

O 

(1) The town of Chittagong is situated bn the bank of jthe river ; ’Karnafnly • which 
is so named, according to popular beliefs, Because in thfc bygone days a king and Ms 
queen were crossing the river in a hoar when her ear-ring (kah.aphul) fell Jn ,L " 7 

and in spile of all possible .efforts it was not traced out, and hence the river h. 
famous by that name. There is .still a'nother version, viz., the early Arab ad r 
this region dealt in spices. 2 Wo/ (Clove) b'einjs bbief of them, and as tot spicewa! 

Kamafuty am ° nE Pe ° Ple ° rthe! 'assumed' the name” 
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to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Bengal Muslim kings. Now the 
Arakanesc and them kings came in close contact with the Muslims and it 
was not unusual for the Arakanese to adopt Muslim ways of life and even 
assume t Muslim names. They also got the * Kahmah-i-Tayyiba * engra\ed 
on their coins. , 

In 1 5 12 King Husain Shah of Gour sent a contingent to conquer Chit* 
tagong, which hadibeen recaptured by the Raja of Tippera. -After a series 
of bellies Husain Shah personally led an army and inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the enemy. ‘Then his son and successor Nusrat Shah effected 
the conquest of the whole district of Chittagong in 1523 A. D. and named 
the town as “ Fatihabad ' At Hathazari — about 8 miles distant from the 
town of Chittagong — lies a big tank^ named after him \ Nusrat Badshakir 
Dighi.' 

Mughul Period — In 1575 A. D. the last independent Muslim ruler 
of Bengal, Daud Khan, was defeated and killed by the Mughul army 
during the reign of Emperor Akbar and Bengal including Chittagong be- 
came a part of the Mughul empire. But it may be said without fear of 
contradiction that Akbar and his immediate successors to the throne 
of Delhi paid little or no heed to tliis part’ of the country, with the 
tragic result that the Portuguese began to plunder and ravage the 
people here at their sweet will. They had become a great source of 
terror to the simle minded people and the ' great rulers at Delhi did not 
adopt necessary measures' to check" it. Further the Arakanese, the 
Tipperaeans and the Portuguese alternated their incursion into the district 
of Chittagong whenever opportunity arose. Islam Khan, Governor of 
Bengal, recaptured Chittagong in i638, A.D. "and it was probably after 
him that the town was^ named a Islamabad”. It must, be said to the 
credit of Aurangzeb, ’most sensible* and conscientious Emperor among 
the great Mughuls (his critics’ mis-representation notwithstanding) that 
it was he who came to the rescue of the helpless people of the place. He 
sent his maternal uncle Nawab Shuistah Khun to Bengal to purge it of 
the menace caused by the Portuguese and Arakanese and established 
peace and tranquility there permanently. The Nawab crushed, the Araka- 
nesc, the Maghs and other unsocial elements and reconquered Chittagong. 
His son Buzurg Umcid Khun, the commander of the aimy, victoriously 
entered the town on the 27th January, 1666, From this time onward 
Law and Order reigned supreme n this region, and the people heaved a 
sigh of relief. 1 Chittagong again became Islamabad a name which 
remained in force until the advent of the British rule. 
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Later period. Nearly a century later, i.e., in 1760 A.D. Nawab 
Mir Qasim of Bengal conceded Chittagong to the East India Company 
and after the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857 It became an integral part of the 
British Empire. On the 14th August, 1947, the Muslim State of Pakistan 
came into being, and East Bengal with Chittagong— the major port 
and second largest city of the Province— became part and parcel of the 
new State of Pakistan. 

4 few historical places in Chittagong : 1. The port— Chittagong has 

has been a sea port from times immemorial. It was this port which 
attracted the Arab sailors within a century of the Islamic era. The port 
was called by the Portuguese “ Porto-Grando ”, i.e., the big port. 

Chittagong like other parts of the province was criminally neglected by 
the foreign rulers. Now that the national State of Pakistan has been set 
up the port has been making expansion and progress. The sea is only 
about 14 miles distant from the Railway Station. A pucca road leads to 
it with the Air port of Patenga on the way. 

2. The Jami" Masjid at Anderqilia— This great mosque was built by 
Nawab Shaista Khan and his son Buzurg Umeid Khan, conquerors of 
Chittagong, in 1670 A.D. (1078 A.H.). As this mosque occupies 
a hill-top and looks like fort ( qila ) the whole area is named 

‘ Anderqila.’ 

3. In the centre of the town, at Rahmatganj, is situated a famous 
mosque known as Qadam Mubarak Masjid which was built in 1136 A.H. 
by Nawab Yasin Khan, Governor of Bengal. t This mosque is so named 
because it contains a stone- slab which is supposed to bear the foot- 
print of the Prophet of Islam (may peace be upon him.) God only knows 
how far this version is correct. 

4. Wali Khan's Masjid built by Nawab Wali Khan Beg in 1753 near 
Chauk Bazar. 

5. Mahalla Rhmatganj, in the heart of the town, was named after 
Nawab Rahmatulah Khan (1700-1706). 

6 Askarabada place on the west of the town, bears the memory of 
Nawab Askar Khan, al669-1671 A.D.). A tank is also named after him 
as “ Askar Dighi ”. ' 

7. Chauk Bazar, on the north east of the town, was the place, where 
• the old town of Chittagong was situated. 
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8. Bakhshirhat^ is an old bazar m the eastern part of the town, near 
which lies another bazar, viz Hamidulla bazar, named after the famous 
historian of the town Maulana Hamidulla Jyhan 

9 Ghat«Farhad Beg, near Anderqila, commemorates tlje memory of 

Nawab Farhad ^Khan (1678-167? A D ) ^ ! 

10 Hohshahar and Patenga he in the south west of the town, where 
was located a workshop of ship-building in early timeg It is said that 

one ship ‘ Bokland * built by the local carpenter sailed up to England 

1 \ i r 

11 Fairy Hill, present Court hill, lies in the centre of the town 

All court buildings of the. town arc located here i t 

12 Diaog hill, on the southern border of Chittagong, within the 
jurisdiction of police station *Amvara’ f was the centre of the Portuguese 
activities From here they could, easily plunder the sea going adventurers 
and merchants 

It may be stated here that the so qalled Mazar or; Chilla of Sultan Ba 
Yazid Bustarai mNasirabad, 4 mdes off to the nortlvwest of Chittagong, 
is merely the creation of the imagination of the superstitous people As 
a matter ol fact Ba Yazid Bustarai never set foot on this soil, not to speak 
of his dying or lying buried here Maulana Hamidullah Khan Bahadur 
has, in his famous book “ Tarikh i-Islamabad ” (also known as Ahadith ul- 
Khauamn), rejected the aboye version as fictitious and added that some of 
early Musi m travellers, folIo ( wmg £ in the footsteps of Hindu Jogis and 
Sannyasis, fabricate^ this story with a view to collecting the people togc 
ther from far and neqr and realising money from them m the name 
of the shrine 

It is also believed j by the masses of Chittagong that a spring on the 
west of Sholashahir Railway Station (2 miles off from the town) js called 
"Shaikh Farid Chashmah” after the famous Persian mystical poet shaikh 
Fanduddin ‘Attar, who is supposed to have come and passed 12 years m 
meditation here 

The following books have been consulted 

1 TarlUiul hha vantn, by Maulana Hamidullah Khan Bahadur (In P*rsun) 

2 Rajmala (In Bengali) by Pandit Bcneshwar and Shukrcshuar 

3 History of Chittagong in 3 \oturr« (In Bengali) by Maulvi Mahbubul ManJ 

4 A Short History of Chittagong by Syed Ahmadul Huq \f A (In Cn*l di 1 
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THE MUGHUL-MARATHA TREATY OF ; APRIL. 1752, 
INTRODUCTION. ‘ .. " , 

Under the dashing lead ofPeshwa Baji Rao I, the-Maratha armies swept 
over the whole of Central India and acquired Malwa, in 1728, Bundel- 
khand in 1729 and Gujrat in 1 1730. His! sqn and successor Balaji Baji 
Rao (1740-61) wanted to get these acquisitions legalized by a treaty, with 
the Mughul Emperor 1 . ' Bpt . the Emperor of Delhi was suspicious of the 
policy and motives of the Mara th§ and, therefore, did not agree to it. 
Consequently the hostilities between the two powers continued. 

From the year 1737 onwards the populace of Delhi found itself 
placed on a volcano, for that very year Peshwa Baji Rao I, attempted, an 
onslaught on that imperial seat and the Maratha arms began knocking at 
the gates of Delhi. The fear? of the man in the street. were not without 
foundations. The annual Maratha expeditions into Northern, India conti- 
nued even after the death of Baji Rao, in .April, 1740. After him his son 
Peshwa Blaji Baji Rao tried to persuade Emperor Muhammad; Shah 
through Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur to appoint the Peshwa governor of 
Malwa and thus deliver it officially to him. The Emperor did not agree 
to this proposal and used dilatory tactics and, therefore,- as . a. last resort 
Balaji Baji Rao had to use force. , 

The Marafhas in North India : 

Between 1741 and 1748 Balaji, Baji Rao personally led four important 
expeditions into Northern India and also, kept a watchful eye on the 
motives and activities of his generals there. But on the. death of , Shahu. 
in December, 1749, Balaji’ s preoccupations in. the politics and intrigues 
of southern India left him little time to attend to the. affairs , in , northern 
India for the next eleven years, i.e., upto the year 1760. During.this 
period the two Maratha chiefs, Malhar Rao, Holkar and JayappaSindhia 
were left in northern India to decide. matters in any way they thought fit. 
Though Raghunath. Rao, the Peshwa’ s brother' was sent twice to the 
north, he could not do anything of importance there. 

The First Invasion of Shah Abdali : ' ; ’’ ’ :i ' ■ 

Nadir Shah, who invaded India in' 1739, was assassinated in June, 1 
1747, anp. ; his throne- was, .seized, by, one, Ahmad ,of. the Sadozai section 

1 V. G. Dighe : Peshwa Ba ji Kao I and Maratha Expansion. 
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oftheAbdali or Durrani tribe* of the ‘Afghans 5 ’Ahmad AbJali laid 
claims to Nadir Shah’s Indian conquests He led his fir 3 t expcnditioq 
into the Punjab in 1748 on the invitation of the younger 'son of the late 
governor Zakaria Khan ' M ! i 

On hearing of the Abdah mvasiop, Emperor Muhammad Shah called 
for the Maratha help , but before this relieving force could arrive, the 
invader was defeated at the battle of Manupur by a Mughul army under 
the command of prince Ahmad, son of Muhammad Shah, and Safdar 
Jung, the Nawab of Awadh This victory, however, proved to be the last 
Mughul success against the Abdali 

Ahmad Shah Abdali retaliated by invading the Punjab next year (1749) 
and compelling the new governor of that province, Mir Mannu or 
Mu*m-ul mulk, to pay him annual revenue for four districts of the pro- 
vince Meanwhile, prince Ahmad who had fought against and defeated 
Ahmad Abdali at Manupur, had succeeded his father Muhammad Shah 
as Emperor Ahmad Shah on April 29, 1748, after the latter’s death on 
26th, April Safdar Jung, the Nawab of Awadh, was appointed W a;ir 
of the Empire besides continuing as Nawab of Awadh 

Party Politics at Delhi Court L 

Safdar Jang’s uncle who came to India as a Persian adventurer was 
the first man in the family to have joined the imperial service It was 
not possible for a foreigner to have established aristocratic ^ connections 
in one genertion Being a Persian, Safdar Jung was considered to be an 
interloper and an intruder by the Turkish families having a long history of 
Mughul service Intizamuddaulah the son of the late Wazir Qamaruddin 
Khan considered that Safdar Jang had robbed him of his patrimory, the 
office of the Wazir of the Empire Besides this personal interest, the two 
rivals, Safdar Jung and Iptizamuddaulah, belonged to djffirent racial 
stock Safdar Jang was a Persian while Intizamuddaulah and othvr 
aspirants to the post of the Prime Minister were Turks of Turan (Central 
Asia) The Iranians and the Truamans have a long history of antagonism 
and enmily in India and outside Again, while Safdar Jang wjs a Shi'ah 
the Turanians were Sunnis In short, there were racial, cultural and 
personal clashes between the two parties 1 

« Sir JuJunathSatkar Fall of the \fugha! Dnptr, Volume 1 , chapter VIII Dr A* 

L SmaiUva The first l»o Nabobs of A*adh 
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Thus very soon after the.accession of Ahmad Shah to< the throne of 
Delhi two well-knit political parties grew up ,in the Delhi Court— the 
Turanian party and the Iranian party — both of which were at daggers 
drawn with each other. The position of Safdar Jang became difficult and 
unenviable soon afte^his appointment as. W a zir due to this party-politics 
at the court. < i ( 

Problems before the Nawab-Wazir: 

The Rohilas with their seat at Bareilly and the Bangash Nawab of 
Farrukhabad turned, against, the Wazir practically at the same time when 
he was facing his enemies at, the court. The Pathans in India, according 
to JDr. A. H. Sriwastava, “were in treacherous alliance with the Abdali 
invader.” 1 Ahmad Khan Bangash suddenly attacked Safdar Jang’s camp 
near Farrukhabad on 13th August, 1750, when the Wazir was busy in the 
imperial capital. The Wazir' s general and commander Raja Nawal Rai, 
was killed and his camp plundered. The Nawab-Wazir could not tolerate 
the existence and dangerously evil activities of an ambitious -power on his 
western boundary. He sent for Jat and Maratha help and himself started 
immediately to punish Pathans. 

Before the requested Jat and Maratha help could arrive, Safdar Jang 
was defeated on 24th September, 1750' by the Rohilla and the Ban- 
ish allies at the battle field of Ram Chitauni, 5 miles from Kasganj 
m Etah district. Ahmad Khan Bangash and Hafiz Rahmat Khan Rohilla 
ran over the Wazir' s territory upto Lucknow and laid seige to Allahabad. 
Ahmad Khan’s son Mahmud Khan ravaged the whole of Awadh and 
perpetrated cruelities at Bilgram, Shahabad and Khairabad. 2 The Pat- 
hans also took possession of Jaunpur and Ghazipur. 3 The wazir lost all 
prestige at the Court. v 

Since his defeat at Ram Chitauni the ' Wazir was desirous of wiping off 
the disgrace. He felt so much dishonoured and humiliated that in shame 
he did not come out of closet for many days. 

Bal Ram Jat of Ballamgarh was another chieftain who created troubles 
in the area around Ballamgarh and defied the authority of the Emperor. 
The Wazir had to devote his attention towards this recalcitrant chieftain 

also. - ' ‘ ‘ 1 * 1 

1 Dr A. L. Srivastava: the First two Nawabs of Awadh, p. 177. 

2 S5r wolsely Haig: Cambridge History of India, Vol IV, p. 430. 

3 G. S. Sardesai: New Wseory of the Mararhos, Voi II, p. 361. 
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Above all, Jawid I<han, the »real power behind the throne in those 
days, was' favouring ‘the Turani party at i the court. By engineering a 
clever plot, this eunu6h got Ghaziuddin appointed to the post of the 
Mir Bakhsht and Intizamuddaulah'to the post 1 of the governor of Ajmer. 
These were the two highest officeshd the Empire after’that of the li'arir.' 
The two Turani noblemen acted to checkmate the authority and power of 
Safdar Jang whose prestige had been greatly shattered by his recent defeat. 

.tit'll/ ' j' >1 

The Wazir invites the Maratha help « ,i\ j > „ i „ t t 

It was in time* of stich-a danger a’nd Crisis that y on the advice of his 
wife Sadrunnisa Begum dnd bih'es fnends’Safdar Jang decided to call the 
Marathas to his help. He wrote to 'the -Peshwa' in the following way, 
“This is the'titne’fdr ’testing our 'alliance.” ’ * 1 11 ‘ 1 

s ’ ,1 1 > J ' r l , J 1 ' > 1 

He requested Malhar Rao Hojkar And Jayappa jSindhia repeatedly to 
come quickly to hispid. . He even sent his Diwan Raja Ram Narain and 
agent Jugul Kjshore to receive them j so far* as Kotah ‘in Rajputana and 
bring them to him.j Safdar Jang, as’Dr. A. L. Srivastava rightly com* 
ments, “had to make his choice between two evils— a foreign invader assis- 
ted by enemies at home and selfishhereditary rebel whose attitude for some 
years past had been distinctly loyal' and who had been his own friends 
since 1747” 2 . The Wazir cho'se the second aUernatiye, a choice which was 
definitely far better of the t^vo. He purchased Maratha alliance for a 
daily allowance of Rs. 25,000 in ^ March ,1751. Along with the above 
Maratha help, Safdar Jang also engaged the aid of Raja Suraj Mai Jat on 
a payment of Rs. 15,000 per day. , , 

The Pathans crus eh cd: Marathd 'appetite whetted 

The sequel of the above mentioned IPoi/r-Maratha-Jat alliance was that 
the Marathas and the Jats entered theDoab and defeated the Rohillas and 
the Bangash Nawdb in a number t of engagements. First of all they 
attacked Aligarh and Jalesar. In April, 1751, a bloody battle was fought 
in which the Pathans were crushmgly defeated at Fatehgarh and 10,000 of 
them were cut down. Safdar,' Jang devasted the Bangash territory . Both 
the Marathas andlhc'Jats helped the Nawath Wazir in this battle. 

When peace was made in June, 1751, the Marathas secured the lion’s 
share of the gains and spoils of war. They acquired half of the Bangash 

1 Sir Jadunath SarVar: Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol I, p. 353. 

2 Dr. A. L. Sihattovi: The First two Sawabs of Ana-lh, p. 177. 
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lenitory as indemnity foi war and realised the agreed daily allowance of 
Rs. 25,000 from Snfdar Jang. They also extracted Rs. 50,00,000 from the 
Bangash Nawabs for “saving them from complete ruin." This half of the 
Bangash territory” was the first territorial acquisition of the Mara thus 
beyond the Yamuna. 1 

Along with these momentary and territorial gains, the Marathas 
gained considerably in prestige. The success of the Wazir with the 
Maratha help opened a new chapter in the history of Northern India. 
The Maratha share in this warfare had established the fact beyond doubt 
that they were the only power with whose help and co-operation peace 
in the north could be maintained on the point of bayonet. Not a bird 
could flutter its wings without their consent and no change in the political 
firmament could take place without Maratha assistance. At the same 
time their ambitions became more lofty than before and they began 
to dream of dominating over the Mughut Empire. Their appetite was 
greatly whetted and it did not know any satisfaction. 

The Abdali invasion: 

The Pathans of India secured a very capable leader named Najibud,- 
daulah, when the Abdali repeated his invasion on India. Najibuddulah 
had invited Ahmad Shah Abdali when the Pathans had been surrounded 
on all sides (by the Wazir, the Marathas and the Jats) in April, 1751- 
The Abdali accepted this invitation and started for his third expedition 
to India in December, 1751, and appeared in the Punjab. Safdar Jang 
was still busy in punishing the Bangash Afghans and Raja Bahvant Singh 
of Banaras. 

Emperor Ahmad Shah was alarmed at the progress of the Abdali and 
his successes in the Punjab. He sent urgent messages to the Nawab- 
Wazir Safdar Jang, to reach Delhi with all haste and to check the invader. 
But the Wazir delayed his departure intentionally, because lie' wanted 
that Mu'inul Mulk, his rival and governor of the Punjab, should be com- 
pletely crippled by. the Abdali. • • 

Mu‘inul Mulk requested • for help’ from Delhi,' but received none. 
Consequently’, he lost all confidence in his army. Lahore' fell on 15th 
March, 1752, and the news reached Delhi on 23rd March. The same 
was the fate of Multan. Consternation and terror spread all over northern 
India, specially so in and around Delhi. People began to run away for 
their lives and flee from Delhi to Central India and the interior of the 

* |I, G, Rawlinson; Cambridge History of India, Volume IV, p. 415, 
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Doab Business was pr icUcally at a st ii\d still ,fgr somcdiys and llw. 
supply of food apd fodder to Delhi was stopped , f / t j 

n i t i i 

Maratha help purchased by the Wazir n , t 

Emperor Ahmad Shah became desperate under these circumstances 
He sent, urgent summons to Safdar Jang who was slaying at Lucknow, 
and an angry letter in his own handwriting,, written on 23rd Mprch, 1752, 
implored him to repch Delhi without loss of time ajong with “a powerful 
Maratlpi force at any price*’*, and face the danger from the Ahdah The 
Wazir , received the letter on 27th March apd ,on its receipt he pitched 
up a truce with Raja Bah ant Singh of Bnmfas.,, , t i 

it » \ i , i i \ \ 

Doubly convinced that the Maratha help wps mo^t ( csscntnl, Sifdar 
Jang sent fast messengers to $t op the Maratha army which was then on 
its way, home 1 The Na\iab-\yazfr, himscif started t) towards Delhi on 3rd 
April 1752, and met the Mara^ia clpefs, MaUiar ^Lao Holkar and Jayappa 
Smdhia near Qanauj Here the Emperor of India and the Peshwa, repre- 
sented by their chiefs Safdar Jang on the one side 1 and 'Mallnr Uao 
Holkar and Jayappa Smdhia on the other/ entered into a formal defensive 
alliance on April 12, 1752, 'whereby the Mara thus' undertook to protect 
and save the Mughut Empire both from 1 internal rebellion^ and dangers 
and from external invasions and attacks 1 In exchange' for the* Marathi 
promise for armed assistance, the Emperor also agreed to give sonic 
money and the privilege lb collect Chauth nS well as some 1 Jatfr to lh c 
peshwa 2 !/ ' ** f1 " 1 1 5 

t 

The Terms of the Treaty j i , \> \ i < I l 

1, The Peshwa agreed to defend and protect! the dividing Moghul 
l mpire of all of its enemies,! both external and intern il Among the 
external enemies of the Tnipirc at that ume the 1 most important was the 
Abdlli, and among the internal enemies the. prominent ones were the 
Rajputs, the Pathins and other rebel* As a result of this treaty, the 
Marathas were to recover all territories jn the possession of these extern d 
and internal enemies and, after the rcconquest ihcs$ turitor|C$ were to 
be restored to the Tmpcror In order to defend the Tnipirc the {vlanthis 
had iq malnt un a strong permanent army. , » 

a Dr. A L.5rnastava The Hnt T*a\a vahutf U ulh p 19) 

^ ! V K Rajwadc * * 1 

C, S Saideui ^ 5 
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2. tn return tor the above-mentioned support and protcetion the 

Mughul, Emperor agreed to pay to the Pcsliwa a sum of Rs. 50,00,000. 
Of this sum Rs. 30 lakh. y was the honorarium for helping the Mughuls 
against foreign enemyas Shah Abdali and Rs. 20 lakhs for suppressing 
internal rebels and maintaining peace and order and Mughul supremacy 
within the country. J ' ’ 

» 

3. The Emperor granted to the Peshwa the right to collect the duuilh 
(} of the usual imperial revenue) from Lhe two provinees of the Punjab 
and Sind which had already been ceded to the Abdali. The idea seems 
to be that the Marathas were entitiled to chautluowXy after their capture 
of the Punjab or Sind from the Abdali’s hands. The Peslnva was, also 
given the right to collect chauth from four districts of the Dab. Another 
quarter of the revenue from these districts - was to be paid to Safdar 
Jang and Jawid Khan from which these two officers were to maintain 
and pay the salaries of the soldiers in their contingents. Only half of 
land revenue of the four districts was to go to the Emperor. 

1 4. The Peshwa was to be appointed subelidar or governor of Agra, 

including the faujdari of Mathura, and the governor of Ajmer, including 
the J'aujdari of Narnaul. These two provinces and two sarkars were to 
be administered in the usual Mughul way. The Peshwa was to enjoy, all 
renumerations and privileges which were assigned to these two governor- 
ships. , . i 

5. The Peshwa had to administer his . jagirs according to the agelong 

practices and regulations of Mughul administration and like an ordi- 
nary vassal of the Emperor. He or his agents were not to interfere 
in the administration of the directly-governed forts and strategic places 
in these governorships. 1 Ic had to observe all regulations and decorum 
of the Mughul administration. , > 

6. On behalf of the Peshwa, who could not go to' the Mughal court 
due to distance and preoccupations some Maratha generals’ hud to attend 
the Delhi court in his place. These generals were required to obey the 
orders of Emperor, just like all nuinsabdas. The had to join the Mughul 
on’ march along with their contingents. 

. , . ‘i» , • ; . 1 

In order to save the face of the Emperor it was decided that the 
Peshwa should submit a petition 'to the Emperor to the above effect and 
that the latter grant the request of the Maratha chief. , The Peshwa' 
called upon God and other , Hindu deities like the sun, the Vedas, Bel 
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Bhandar, Tulsi and the river Ganges to attest to the fidelity of his words 
and promise 1 Sifder Jang accepted the petition on behalf of Empror 
Ahmad Shah and the treaty was thus entered into by both parlies on 
April, 12,1752 / 

Developments at Delhi : Ilie Abdali bribed by the Emperor 

Meanwhile, the agent of the Abdali, Qalandar Khan, reached Delhi 
on April 11, 1732, and demanded of Emperor Ahmad Shah that the 
Punjab and Multan, which had already been conquered by Ahmad Sfuh 
Abdali be formally handed over to the Afghan conqueror The anti* 
Wazir Turam party at Delhi was anxious to come to some settlement with 
the invader before the arrival of Sifdar Jang along with the Maratha 
help, for they were afraid as well as jealous of Jus influence and power 
Hence on April 23, 1952, Jawid Khan introduced Qualandcr Khan to 
Emperor Ahmad Shah and recommended to the 1 liter an early settlement 
of the dispute and the conclusion of a treaty satisfactory to the Abdali 
Hie week Emperor was taken in and he formally ceded the Punjab and 
Multan to Ahmad Shah Abdali 2 The Afghan invader appointed 
Mu'mul Mulk, the ex-governor ol the Punjab, as his governor and viceroy 
of his Indian acquisitons 

Safdar Jang embarrassed : I he Maratha clamour for money 

Accompaincd by the 50,000 Maratha soldiers, Safdar Jang reached 
Delhi on May 5, 1752, but he was 12 days too late The fi'azir had 
expected to drive the Abdali out of the Punjab and Multan with the 
Mar tllu help His idea was to leave die- Maradias uichacge of die north* 
western fornlicr of the Mughul Empire and thus safeguard the country 
is well as the Emperor on his throne He wanted the Maratha help to 
serve three purposes— (i) to drive the Abdali out of the country, (u) to 
relieve the Emperor of a constant headache for defending the frontiers of 
the country on the north-west jnd (iti) to extend tile bouudry ol tha Mughul 
Empire in the north-west so as to include in it Kabul and Afghanistan with 
the lid af these new allies 1 

But all lus expectations were dished to the O round when lie loumi on 
ft idling the capital that in his absence the Emperor h id already ratified 

Ki S SuJiui Select t jus from the /Vt/maj Doftor, \a I 21 Idler* iw 53, 
P 5S 

G S Surdesai 
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a treaty with the Abdali satisfactory to the invader. Juwid Khan's auree- 
ment with Ahmed Ahdali made the Maratha— Mughul treaty of April 12 a 
scrap of paper. The Sauab-Wazir's scheme was annulled, as it were, and 
Ire felt greatly frustrated and disgusted with the shape the matters had 
taken. 

When the Mar at has learnt of these developments at the court, they be- 
came furious and clamoured for the money promised to them by Safdar 
Jang. They began to plunder and ravage the countryside as far distant as 
-10 miles around Delhi, fortunately for the IVazir Poslnvu Ualaji Uaji 
Kao was in ditUcultics in the South at this time, as he had been defeated 
by Salabat Jang at Taiegaon Dlumdhera near Poona and the struggle 
between the Peshwa and Salabat Jang, the Viceroy of the Deccan., conti- 
nued from December 1751 to April 1 752.* Malhar Rao Holkar wanted 
to go to the south to the help of the Peshwa. The recent developments at 
Debit aided him in this project, file cunning (ihn/.itiddin Khan, son of 
Nham-ul-mulk *»nd brother of Salabat Jang, olfercd the Emperor a solu- 
tion {requesting the Marathas to go to south and help him in securing the 
viceroyalty of the south as he was now entitled Ni/.am-ul-mulk Asaf Jah. 
lie was later poisoned by his step-mother on October 16, 1752). The Empe- 
ror also got rid of the 50,000 Marathas who were a nuisance when there was 
no war to be fought. With demand reduced to Rs. JO, O'), 000, the Mara- 
thas left for the south. 

The Marathas come permanently to the north 

The Mughul-Maralha treaty of April 12, 1752, brought the Marathas 
permanently into the nurlh-Indian polities and from that lime they became 
not only important but also indispensable there Though they bad to 
return to tiie Deccan very soon after the treaty was concluded they had 
became a permanent power and an iniluential interest to be reckoned with- 
in the settlement of a atfairs in the north. 

The relations between the Emperor and the IVazir did not improve 
once limy had taken a bad turn; they eotinued worsening and each was 
anxious to get the better of the other. The IVazir held Jawid Khan^ 
the Khoja eunuch, responsible for his disgrace at the court. He invited 
Jawid Khan to a dinner on August 27, 1752, and Jiad him killed, at the 
banquet, thus setting aside his greatest enemy at court-. But the death 

■ Sir Jadunath Sarkar: Cambridge History of India, volume IV, p. 387-8. 

- Sir Judun.iiii Sarl-ar: l dll >>j the Mughal huipuv, volume I, pp. 372- J 
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of Jawid did not improVcHhc rUalionk between the'Einpero' Ahmad Shah 
and^Sufdar Jang it 1 n' t * 1 1 ' ill i n ^ / 1 / 

I ; i h.l i D tt < ill i , r 

I I Meanwhile, ilhq ncwsiof the proposed invasion of Ahm.d Slnh Abdah 
on the Punjab arrived in Delhi in November 1752 On 5th Fubruray, 
1753, an Afghan cnovoy arrived in the Mughul Court in D.lhi and ik 
matided 1 the tribute 1 of Rs 50,00,000 dlie to his master, 'the Abdah 1 'The 
MUghul noblemen who vverd opposed to Safdar Jang haunted the Nanab- 
Warn “The Marathas 1 have undertaken 1 to flgnt the Abdali 1 Ask them 
what should be done now ' v d 1 at e 1 id Cl 1 m 

l j) i b i i i *-fr i i t )u< S li ^ li i ib fif f i 

J The Went! L$ent, urgent iqqUs to i the iPeshwq for priped^clp, hut was 
driven to rebel pg^m&t, the Etnperor on Mgreh 26, j753, bqforc any news 
cop Id arrive from ll)c JN$h\Ya ( \ i IIM <| , j 

Doth Lmpcror and Wa^r court Maratha, help' 1 Ui * ,UI \ 1 

l * t I u/,1 1 hi I , li 1 Ijj I Him r ml bill (* 

Before lm f open rtjbcjljon, tljc, [Fajitas jwcll^s fhc ^mpyfor appealed 
lO^he^aralluSj tof f hclp^ n TiiCj P*jhwa received, agents f(pm both of 
them and both made^ bid for, the Maratlja arms, j^ntaji Maijf^lpvar was 
mchqrgepf a smill ]\laratfu ( forcc statipnsd at, Dflhi pnd f( lhe Hipgancj 
bf others were the Maratha envoy* ,af,t|iq Mughul captbjl^jFvcIcr* 
agents were sept fq,both of these Maratha officers py the Epipcrof is well 
as by the rebel Wczir 2 j j j I ♦ I 


The Pcsliwn agreed to support the .Lmpcrpj; (‘Jmadulupjlk { representing 
him) igains^ the rebel Wfzzfr f and^, placed at his dispopl ,5,000 Maratha 
so\diers ( on ^hc condition that Awadh nnd Allahabad^ which belonged to 
the e\ Wazir , Jjc given to the Marathas for this help Thus Baliji Baji 
Rao helped the Emperor against the iParir and°cut at* the roots of In* 
foriner’aHv— -he struck a bjoWat thievery tree on which Iic^ stood He did 
'not remember even for a’momcnt tfiatTsafdar r Jang ; f was primarily instru- 
mental in giving the Marathas an access in the north Indian* politic* He 
rejected the Wazir 1 s ofiVir of i big Jagir yielding \ rcvqnue of^s{ 15,0p,000 
a year.,, ^ t , , ^rn u • mi i I « > 1 ' ' 1 

* TiiisSvos oniy J the Vgtnning of Maratlu influence m the norl/i Jndian 
affairs. They Ka(f realised that th'e Mughul Empire wa* standing f on i[s last 

legs \nd if could not'fesheld together for long without (heir help Sufdar 

it i vb b n j ju- n -/j ' ‘ i 1 ' 1 

IGS Sarilcsai Selections from the Peshwa s dajier, volume ’vXt letters Nos 51 
and 55 t i /l i > ' 5 

’GS SarUe*u tu,fi ink I ulrtnyuiaii r p H) 
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.lung Shall who had been loyal to Ilia mallei so Jar, tuind agaiual l'in- 
peror Ahmad mainly because the (alter had become a tool in the hands, or 
Ghaziuddin and Intbamuddulah. The rivalry among the different members 
of the Turani Sunni party was, no less acuhe. The Marathas had realized 
that there were divisions in it long before the rebellion of Safdar Jang. 1 2 

l'he Marathas ‘sit on the fence’. f ’ 1 1 ' 

During this Civil War between the Turani and the Irani Parties in 
which Emperor Ahmad shah was made a tool by the former party, the 
policy of the Marathas in the North had been “to sit upon the fence, 
watch for the end of the civil war and then join the victor or take advan- 
tage of the exhaustion of both sides, so as to increase Marat ha domina- 
tion in the North”.- . > 

i * 

Exhausted and weakened, die two sides ceased warfare on November 
7,1753. The Maratha contingent consisting of 4,000 soIdiers t under the 
command of Maihar Rao’s son Khande Rao Holkar arrived in Delhi 
on 21st November, that is, two weeks after the peace was restored and 
the two parties reconciled. Safdar Jang was pardoned and Awadh and 
Allahabad returned to him, thus nullifying the Emperor’s promise for 
these two provinces made lo the Marathas. 

The Marathas involved in, North Indian polities 

The necessity of the Maratha armies in the North was nuillified soon 
after an agreement was made to that effect between the Marathas and 
Iivuduimaulk, as the Civil War came to an end 14 days before the Maratha 
armies arrived in Delhi.- Now Hint they were no more required in Delhi, 
the Maratha commanders sought other quartes for war and pluuder. ’Delhi 
and its environs attracted them, but I mad-ul-mulk diverted their attention 
tovvaids the Kingdom of Raja Suraj Mai Jat of Bharatpur. - Soon after 
this vve find Khande Rao Holkar plundering the Jat villages near Palwal 
He started his war against Suraj Mai in January, 1754, but was killed by 
a chance bullet. Some time after', the march of Khande Rao, Jayappa 
Sindhia also invaded Marvvar. He was killed at Nagaur in 1755. s 

The treaty of Apiil 12, 1752, had granted the Marathas the provinces 
of Agra and Ajmer. The ambitious Maratha chiefs attempted to establish 
their way in these provinces even after the above-mentioned treaty was 

1 G.S. Sardesai: Selections fiom the Peshwa's Do/lar, Volume XXI, letter No. 5s, 

2 Sir Jadunath Sarkar: Full of the Mnghul Empire, vol. I, p. 515, 
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reduced to a scrap of paper The Province of 1 Agra 'became a bone of 
contention between Khande Rao Holkaf and Raja Suraj Mai Jat of 
Bharatpur, as it lay so near Bharatpur and Mathura and was consul red 
by Suraj Mai to be m his field of activity The province af Ajmer became 
an apple of discord between the Raj i of Marwar and J3yappa Sindhia 
The Mughul Maratha treaty of 1752, therefore, vps mainly responsible 

for Maratha entanglements with tlm Jats and the Rajputs 

l l i } 

Malhar Rao Holhar allied wi|h the pew IVazir Im idul mulk The 
climax of this alliance w\s tfie dethronement of Emperor j Ahmad Shah 
Malhar Rao made a surprise visit to Delhi m May, 1754, along with 
hi:, 20,000 cavalry, captured Ahmad Slnh at Sheorajpur near Sihandra 
bad and threw him into the dungeon » The Maratha hold over Delhi 
was complete and even Tmululmullv felt ashamed for his disloyal acts 
and for bringing disgrace upon the Mughul royal family Thus by 1756 
the Maratha* had become supreme m the whole of Indid 
i i i 

The Mughul— Maratha Treaty of April^ 1752 thus brought the 
Marutbas to the nqrth India and thus gave rise tq many new problems 
and compilations in the Indian politics, Rajput— Maratha conflict in 
Rajasthan, the Jat Maratha conflict in Central .India and Afghan Maralha 
conflict in the Panjab The ever increasing ambitions of the Marathas and 
their plundering raids in Centeral Indi i and Rajputana were mamtfy res 
ponsiblc for Sadashiva Rao Bhaq s tragic failure in the game of diplomacy 
and beating for allies on the eve of the third battle of Pampat 3 
The Rajput resentment against the Maratha actions in Rajputana were 
too fresh Tor them to go to the aid of Bhau Sahc’p/^hc Jats Kept tdotfi 
because them homes had been ravaged by them Thus the treaty which 
was the mam source of bringing Maratha influence to the north became 
eventually respopsible for their defeat at the hands of a foreign invader 
in 1761 I M f 1 

1 G S SarOesaj Selections from the Pes) asDaftur \ ol XXI Letter No (W 
and Sir WoHelcy Haig Cain! rtJge History of In ita volume IV, p 436 

2 Dr A' L Srivaitava' Afghan Maratha Diplomatic Tussle on the E\e of Pan pat 
in Sardesai Commemoration Vo! 1938 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS DELIVERED BY PROF. DILAWAR 
HUSSAIN HEAD OF THE HISTORY DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF THE PUNJAB 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I deem it a great privilege to have been given the opportunity to deliver 
the presidential address in the general section of the all Pakistan History 
Conference. 

Ordinarily an Historical Address begins with emphasis on the value 
of the study of History and though it will not lose its living freshness by 
repetition, it would at any rate sound like a platitude. 

I feel, as a student of History, that under the present circumstances 
and conditions, it would be more valuable to talk about the Historian 
and his method, in view of the vast amount of material which he has to 
systematize and co-ordinate and the vast extent of the phenomenal world 
which he has to survey with jjg underlying sovereign purpose and present 
as a consistent whole from which principles for the guidance of life and 
thought could be deduced. ~ * , 

In the present age the task of the Historian is exceedingly difficult as 
society is advancing progressively backward, at any rate for the obser- 
vance and institutionalization of absolute values. The potter, to use the 
hackneyed phrase, is increasingly becoming the slave of the clay he uses. 
The Historian has to completely overhaul the world of concrete facts and 
to present it as a living unity with its real will and the standing inter- 
pretations of all that is highest in it. The intellectual situation so 
created by the psychological mechanism of the human, mind with its em- 
phasis on externality both in the realm of law and morality, has aggravat- 
ed to an alarming extent the difficulty of the Historian of the present 
time. 

The universal dissemination made possible by the extensive use of 
wireless transmission by national agencies most of them with partisan ob- 
jective has rendered the problem well neigh insoluble. 

Only next in importance is the wide circulation of attractively produc- 
ed weeklies and other periodicals of a similar tendentious nature. The 
power of these agencies is irresitable quo the common man and even the 
expert cannot always hold his judgement unswayed by their threats arid 
blandishments so liberally spread before bis eyes and ears. The Historical 



expert has alway to combat the ideological monsters who are always 
on the rampage and whose rampagings fill the periodicals and the air 
with partisan propaganda. The consciousness of this fact will not .deter 
but on the other hand lend confidence to. the courageous intellectual who 
has taken up the service of History so that he will use his judgement and 
talents without fear or favour. ( 

Alongside of these difficulties created by design both for the Historkv 
and the common man, the inherent tendentiousness of History is itself a 
grevious limitation which the Historian has to transcend. This oae=sided- 
ness developes out of the origin of History, man’s early religion or as one 
might call it the attempt at belief. At this stage on account of man’s 
failure to adopt a universal point of view religion merely means glorifica- 
tion and exaltation of the individual and the work of the Historian is 
consequently judged and determined by iiis- ability to produce the desired 
effect. 1 ’ 

The Holy Roman Empire is an example of a period in which Historical 
effort was determined by the need for maintaining a particular brand and 
mode of theocracy. When we move forward into the era of Divine Right 
of Kings, History, the ever-ready handmaid of authority takes up the 
role of an exponent and a magnifier of artificial human grandeur. The 
illegitimate and debased origin of 'History has in fact so far determined 
its entire development. 

It has all along found it difficult to ’ emancipate itself from the clutches' 
of authority and prestige. History has so far been dictated not by the 
majesty and might of reason and disinterested scholarship or conscience 
but by the whims and fancies of authority and by its demand to be main- 
tained and perpetuated by discovering grounds of its justification. 

The foundations of History are not yet to be found in reason or 
objective expression or picturization of events; it remains a pathetic 
attempt by transient authority to achieve through its mininons an immor- 
tality, at any rate such length of life , as suffices its acceptance as the 
coinage of truth. , . 

t , \ > I* 

Authority has always been fully conscious of the effect of Historical 
exposition on the public mind and in this era it has been greatly busy with 
the task of subjugating the best to its own particular ideologies, for 
authority cannot remain in power unless its roots are continuously revita- 
lised and strengthened. - To preserve a power gained by subterfuge or 1 ’ 
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stratagem, it becomes neccessary to iadopt as a long term policy the 
representation of tlje worse as the better reason 

Historical truth t is innocent winch the king* have always slaughtered 
Even to-day the writing of true Historv is made almost impossible by the 
massive conflict of interest proceeding apace between the great powers 
I have referred to the difficulties in the way of the Historian in the 
shape and form of an external will The other difficulty which is equally 
great is whatjnay be called internal frustration affectmg'the mmd of the 
Historian, i e difficulties that arc individual and characteristic to the 
person interpreting facts It will eventually depend on his upbringing, 
the religion he conforms to, the country to which he belongs, his particu- 
lar psychological make-up, his sentiments, the particular philosophy of 
life he believes in, and the chaos, which is bound to ( result from the 
confusion of what is, with what ought to be History; is nothing without 
a purpose and these purposes arc intensively personal t 

I may illustrate the proposition by asking whether it is possible that a 
view of a Muffim and a Christian should ever coincide regarding the 
jusuhcation tor and conduct of the Crusade, to the end of time the 
British view will be m nearly all respects the reverse of the 1 French view 
regarding the conduct and result of the Battle of Waterloo In our own 
tunc we have seen the vast disparity ^ejween the Hitlerian view of the 
success of the German arms in the First World War, and that presented 
to the English speaking world by the Allies during the period when their 
victory successfully detcrredjaU challenge to the statements they chose to 
make. » 1 ' *11 

And how is the Historian to shape the' tendencies to which ^he is heir 
through being born a member of a particular nhtion 7 The taint must 
remain even after the nationality is lost conceivable that anyone of that 
increasing number of Central Europeans now enjoying the description of 
“Stateless Persons” should be without their inherited rbiasnq relation to 
any event past, or future affecting their country of origin 2 1 / H 

All these are difficulties of a true Historical analysis r In this context 
the question arises Can Historical objectivity have any meaning } The 
only answer to my mmd is. There can be none m any absolute sense 
The supremacy of facts over individual i opinion, transcending ah 
personal references, is sometimes the answer suggested but it is only 
pushing the questiqn a step further hack Jnfh'- h fSt instance, the difficu- 
lty is HoWj arc we going to get at true facts 7 But even it there was an 
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agreement about their existence the question remains: How is one going 
to interpret them and whose interpretation can be accepted as final? 
Interpretation is bound to entail egoistic and .subjective reference. 

Objectivity for the Historical specialist is indefinable. From the point 
of view of Historical study, such objectivity can only exist in a qualified 
sense. Absolute objectivity is only possible where the material can be 
brought under scientific observation. But how is this to be achieved ? 
For ii is necessary to employ instruments, a telescope for the distant, a 
microscope for the proximate events. And the handicap is that, for both 
kinds of visions, the specimens have already been cut and planned and 
shaped so that, even excluding the distortion-factor involved in the 
instruments itself, sight of that which happened is but rarely vouchsafed 
to the observer. 

The magnitude of the distortion-factor varies ,and increases with the 
number of human beings through whose hands , the recording of each 
incident has passed, each with his own purpose and tendency. And can 
the observer trust himself to give full effect to those maierial facts, assum- 
ing they come to his notice, which go against his own grain, as a human 
being, possessing certain religious and political beliefs and associations 
andjiis own individual purposes and inclinations? It is hardly possible to 
apply the description “Objective Science” to History as we know it, 
except in a sense so highly qualified as will deprive the term of its usual 
significance. There are scholars who have thought that History is or 
may be a useful social study but could not possibly attain the character of 
a science, as it lacks objectivity claimed and achieved by physical sciences. 
These are for instance, people like Descartes and Malebranch and of our 
own time-Poin caire. > - 

But I would not wish you to think I go all the way with thinkers like 
Descartes and Malebranch in assessing the value of History- Descartes 
thought that History could not produce useful results for the scholar, as 
it offered no scope for extraction of principles and It could by no means 
be called a science. Malebranch went to the extent omf aintaining that 
there was more truth in the single principle of Metaphsics and 
Mathematics than in all tne' Historical books ever written. Such a view 
could only be explained on the basis of their devotion to accuracy in their 
capacity as Mathematicians and Physicists of the highest order. 
They had minds that were wholly won over by the prestige of mechanical 
solutions . 
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These thinkers failed to discern that judgment, the orderly marshalling 
and presentation of material, the sifting of evidence; the discrimination 
of Truth from falsehood, the selection of salient and relevant things 
from the mass of irrelevant and unimportant details, the estimation of 
character, the art of narrative, the comprehension of motives and prin- 
ciples are developed more effectually through the study of History than 
by any other science. 

L have tried to indicate that the search for objective truth m the 
absolute sense, though, an ideal cannot be the only purpose or advantage 
in (he pursuit of Historical study Yet on the formal side such a pursuit 
involves many ^ processes of the nature of investigation into human 
affairs. The fascination lies in the fact that History deals exclusively 
with great affairs, and to be concerned in such affairs, even vicariously 
and at a great distance m time brings a thrill to even 1 the most pedestrain 
scholar. Who has not felt the glamour which goes with such phrases 
as the filed of the cloth of gold or “I am the State,” attributed to Louis 
XIV and things of like nature, and there is' also the sense 1 of importance 
which a diligent search for material in official archives or war despatches 
or official or private diaries of great personages carries with it. For 
without going to such sources there is no history and the study thereof 
will provide the scholar with no mean insight into the play and interrpluy 
of motives and policies among nations and their notabilities. Such 
knowledge >is of inestimable value to him in developing that sense of 
Historical Judgment and discrimination which will bCi his main claim to 
recognition as a Historian. But the attraction of the formal investigation 
does not by any means’ represent the ultimate gain from Historical study. 
Its atrraction lies in acquiring a historical habit of mind and this is the 
greatest gift that a study of history can offer. Hence Lord Acton 
observed “That the gift of historical thinking is better than historical 
learning.” Over and above the study of individual occurences and 
movements, there stands the enquiry into the expansion and flowering 
of the particular genius of each group or nation, the operation of great 
forces deriving from geographical and economic factors, the working out 
of the inner belief and desires often traceable to myths which illuminate 
or obscure the collective mind or will of a nation and even it may be 
the changes scarcely perceptible over ordinary intervals of time like the 
movements of glaciers which show the human spirit at work in all its 
universality and majesty. If we have faith in ourselves as a nation, if 
we look forward to a glorious future, let us not be little the search of 
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scholars into significant events in our national history. The life of a 
people represents a spiritual continuity, and much may be lost to us if 
pressed and preoccupied with the forces of modernity we lose sight of our 
true genius as exhibited on critical occasions in the past. The present 
life of the community is its whole past and only by understanding that 
past can you understand it or determine its future. The Historian has 
to tell the whole truth and for this he has not merely to depend upon 
documentary authority but he must also have that fullness and enlarge- 
ment of mind or culture which alone can enable him to reach out towards 
the truth and grasp it. The Historian must attain a very high level of 
culture which can come more from prolonged thought than arduous 
labour. To arrive at the whole truth the historical method involves first 
the investigation of the truth about the past : ' criticism of authorities 
and the comparison of their evidence, the estimation of character and 
motives ; strict chronology ; the analysis of causes ; the ideas by which 
men were actuated and what is perhaps most important of all is the 
practice of the virtuous habit of verfication, 

By telling the whole truth I mean not of course the impossible task 
of setting down everything that ever happend but rather that of seeing 
“beyond things that take the eye and have the price” to the spiritual 
processes of which' these are but casual manifestations'. For this task 
the Historian requires mental equipment of the highest order. He must 
be a Logician, a Psychologist, even a Metaphysician if he is correctly to 
trace the course of human development. * It has been said that in the 
beginning of the civilization the role of the poet was that of a maker ; 
civilization advanced he changed into that of an unrecognised legislator 
and when belief itself is dead he plays the part of a saviour. This cele- 
brated thesis applies with far greater propriety and fitness to the Historian 
r ather than to the poet for the Historian has not only to interpret the 
moral and absolute values for mankind but has to trace, delineate and 
determine its proper setting in the living social unity and developing 
reailty. 

The aim and business of the Historians to discover and propagate 
the truth, and you, ladies and gentlemen, as students of history can 
all help to lay it. In the end I wish you profit und pleasure in your 
deliberations. 
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. . NEW HISTORIOGRAPHY 

All dynamic people awaken to their ideals and aspirations in the light 
of history. { A people who do not ruminate history, in a literal sense, are 
a people without a backbone. The status of nations is .erected on the 
foundations of their historical past. ] 

Poorly did most of the non-Muslim historians paint the Muslim his- 
toric past in India and elsewhere. Most of them made capital of the 
wars that these conquerors waged and exploited the fact in a manner that 
culminated in a civil strife during the last two years of British rule over 
this Sub-continent. The purposeful distortion of historical facts brought 
about terrible results. There is a hard-felt need that Indo -Pakistan histo- 
ry should be re-written without spite or prejudice. An objective study of 
history is the vital call of the hour. t 

It is pitiable that Muslims'in this Sub-continent have assumed unpar- 
donable indifference towards Islamic history. The few books, that have 
been written on certain problems and aspects of Islamic history are pro- 
ducts of the West. It is unfortunate that the West has distorted every- 
thing and has twisted historic truth with the rampant 1 enthusiasm of crusa- 
ders. The writing of Islamic history is another important task that calls 
for hreculean effort from Muslim historians. 1 1 

It is worth recalling that Muslims of this Sub-continent have produ- 
ced in the modern age great historians like Maulana Shibli Nomani. Sir 
Shafa* at Ahmad and Professor Mobd. Habib. As a biographer of some 
of the heroes of Islamic history, Shibli enjoys a position of eminence. He 
combined in himself traditional > oriental learning with modrmsm For 
the coming generations he has become the torchbearer of Muslim histori- 
ography in the Sub-continent. Being an ardent believer in the role that 
Islam has played in the past and is destined to play m the future, his pro* 
Muslim point of view becomes explainable. Objectively speaking, he is 
not always in line with the severe rules that must be observed in scientific 
historiography, but his ramblings into subjectivity are, to my mind, fully 
compensated for by his style and enthusiasm. On a few places he docs 
assume the role of Muslim apologist, but th3t is of course a reflection 
ofhisasociation with Ahgaih. The great thing about him is the inspi* 
ration that he imparts to young folk, which is a rare quality even amongst 
celebrated Western historians. 
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Sir Shafa’at Ahmad was an authority on the early British period in 
India. A survey of the work that he has done to promote the cause of 
history and historiogrophy makes one think of the undying interest that 
he so well maintained in. the subject throughout his life. He was the 
Founder-Editor of the Indian Historical Journal and did a great service 
in bringing most of the students of history together in the Indian History 
Congress, to the organisation of which, he lent tireless support. Amongst 
his writings the most striking are a Bibliography and his lectures on His- 
tory and Historians of British India that he delivered at Mysore. Though 
devoid of a philosophic insight into the subject he always impresses one 
with the amount of scholarship that he possessed. In recent years he 
could be easily assessed as the pioneer of Muslim historians in the Indo- 
Pakistan Sub-continent, who had a lesson and a message to impart to 
serious students of history through his own example. 

Before the advent of British historiographers the field of Indo- 
Muslim history, books on the subject answered the biographical school 
British scholars like Elliot and Dowson were helpful in preserving the 
Persian MSS in a spirit only surprised by the industrious IChuda Bux and 
the cultured Newal Kishore. It can be safely vouched that without the 
active support and efforts, of these great lovers of learning, we might 
not have had even a fragment of what we possess to-day in historical 
material pertaining to the Indo-Muslim period. The tragedy is that what 
has been preserved has not been explained. The Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, renamed Asiatic Society after August, 1947? set to itself the 
ambitious task of compiling and translating the material as a ‘ Bibliothica 
Jndica ’ ; S. R. Sharma spent most of his time in compiling a Bibliogra- 
phy of Mughul India. But it is a pity that most Muslims have looked 
indifferently to the task that will guarantee the intergrity of a record of 
their historical past. 

Let me point out that till recently the biographical side of our history 
has been making headway. We are only gradually becoming alive to the 
higher demands of history and its writing. 

■ In the United Kingdom and consequently the British Commonwealth- 
the biographical school of history gets its inspiration ’ from the hero- 
worship of Carlyle. This school believes in histoty being the collec- 
tive biography of great men ’. 'To any student of history in this country 
the striking note of ' this school should be easily recognisable. Most of ‘ 
the Islamic history in India and outside has followed the biographical 
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concept in the writing of history. A survey of the chronological facts in 
Indo-Muslim history convinces us that we have always been committed 
to this biographical school. The Arab heritage of the art of geneology 
has penetrated the inner most folds of our historical literature and our 
historians have been super-punctilious about dynastic history. To me, 
for example, Indo-Muslim history is a record of the names of successive 
rulers and their military or administrative feats- The chronological sequ- 
ence and the chroniclers’ data on which most of the history text books 
are fashioned even to-day, failed to initiate me into the purpose of such a 
study of history of the message that it to often pretended to' convey. 

The scientific school of historiography emphasises man’s relation to 
his environment, A better understanding of an environment promotes 
the human adaptability to it., Unfortunately historians of this Sub-con- 
tinent have not adopted this attitude in their writings. Their emphasis 
has been more on the dynastic personality than the social atmosphere 
around it. A few of us, who have tried to vindicate the policy of 
the last Mughul potentate, Aurangzib/ have unconsciously committed 
overselves to this school' and sought an apology for the alleged anti- 
Hindu policy of that great king/ The’ apologists for Clive and Has- 
tings in their efforts to justify their deeds have often adopted this method, 
but no more. In fact, the real spirit of the scientific school has been 
submerged by overdrawing of biographical traits" under the influence of 
official chroniclers. Whereas the scientific school implies, * history as 
scientific and technological evolution of man 1 ', a few of our psuedo- 
scientific historiographers have converted themselves into mere apologists. 
There is a mention of the * technological superiority ’ of Indians in a few 
Kitabistan publications, and in Romesh Dutt’s Economic History of India ’ 
In such references^ however, the technological facts are mentioned not by 
themselves but by way of elucidating the economic technique, by the 
application of which, the British acquired a show but sure economic do- 
mination over the sub-continent. f / 

Our historians^have not even followed the lead given by the Economic 
school or the materialistic interpretation of history. The exploitation of 
the masses by the classes has been a regular feature of all Asiatic history 
in all phases, but the enunciation of the fact has been conveniently con- 
cealed. It is doubtful, however, if the superstructure of a society is based 
on the „ economic laws prevalent in it, as Karl Marx and pickhanov 
would haye us believe, but on attempt into this realm of historiography 
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could have been quite fascinating and controversial. With the exceptions 
of the interesting book 1 India from Primitive Communism to Slavery * and 
Karl Marx’s’ ‘ Letters on India ’ and comrades Adhikari and Joshi’s articles 
in the ‘Marxist Miscellany,’ no experiments have been carried out in this 
field. We have to admit that present day politics in this sub-continent as 
in other parts of the world, is to a large extent, influenced by the position 
and availability of certain raw materials. We have to acquire an insight to 
find out whether such influences existed in the past history of our country. 
The answer to such a question may be a probable ‘yes’ or an emphatic 
‘no,’ but the conclusion could be more justified after a thorough research 
and sifting of the material at our disposal. 

The history of any country is understandable in its geographic context. 
The tendency to base human developments upon geographic factors as old 
as history itself dates back to the Greek Hippocrates, the father of medi- 
cine. Herodotus visualised history as a constant struggle between two 
geographic units Europe and Asia. Time and again we have been told 
of the geographic insularity of Great Britain and the consequences that it 
has wrought in European history. The most recent outburst of such an 
interpretation of history was to be found in the Nazi ideology, which 
regarded the world as a Geo-political unit which has been dwarfed by the 
rapid development of communication into a geo-social, geo-economic and 
even a geo-ethical unit. The relation between history and geograpny is 
doubtlessly intimate, a fact that requires no qualifications. The geog- 
raphic position and setting up of the different regions of Indo-Pakistan 
Sub-continent have gone a long way in making the history of this sub- 
continent. The passage afforded by the Khyber Pass to the intending 
invaders has been explained many times. Usually, an introductory chapter 
on geographic characteristics of our country is added to each history 
book. But that is where the charm ends. The fact is never recollected 
till the end of the story, and one does not understand the interaction of 
geography and history clearly. It is worthwhile to draw your attention 
to the fact that the troubled reign of Muhammad Bin Tughluq was also a 
time when unprecedented politico-geographical changes were taking place 
all over the world. The Mehran river, a tributory of the Indus, mentioned 
by Marshal in his description of archaeological excavations, was lost 
during his reign. If more research could be carried on this project, there 
is every chance that a clue may be found to the deterioration of economic 
position and stability of the peasants attributed to the Tughluq’s mal- 
administration. I cannot resist the temptation to mention that the recent 
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floods in the Punjab may be due to the romantic possibility that the tost 
river is attempting to re-canalise itself j 

1 ! * l j j, 

Syed Suleman Nadvi and Dr Inayat Ullah have both worked on the 
influence of Geography on the Arab History Phillip K Hitu attributes 
the early Muslim expansion to the geographic incapacity of holding a 
population that had ceased to fight internecine wars under the teachings 
of the Holy Prophet Much could be done in the filed of geographic 
interpretation of the Indo Pakistan history, especially^ explaining the 
historical and cultural heritage of the Punjab and its dissemmative and 
mixed-up character ( ( ( 

In the words of Professor Franklin H Giddings ‘the sociological school 
of history views historical progress as the social aspiration to make the 
society a happier place to live in ’ The attempts of the founders of Buddh- 
ism and Jamvsra in ancient India are vyorth recollecting The mist of 
anecdotes and episodes which nave been attributed to the founders of 
these two systems, provides us with the legendery^and mythological clues 
to their methods of bringing about a happier state of society abound them, 
a society with lesser misery and suffering, a better place w live in In the 
indigenous attempts made by the different founders of systems and philoso- 
phers in improving the lot of the human herd, these two ^prophets have a 
place assigned to them It should be incumbent on the student of Indo- 
Pakistan history to trace the story of such attempts made m different ages 
by the inhabitants and their leaders Little has so far been done on thif 
aspect of our history though the Western scholars, like C E. M. Joad in 
his ‘ Story of Indian Ci vihsation' has pointed out the unceassing pains that 
our forefathers took m this direction. j 

The history of mankind has also been treated m'the West as the story 
of human ideas The Italian philosopher-historian, Croce, has visualised 
History as the story of Liberty* The ideas of Progress, Humanity, 
Equality and Fraternity along with the concept of gradual realisation of 
Democratic modes of life, have influenced the writings of the ’scholars in 
the West Professors Whitehead and Sbaibes Mathews share the views of 
Croce, who assigns the dominating position to the human mind and its 
function in the following words ‘History is the record of human mmd of 
spirit and its ideals in so far 'as they express themselves m theories and 
the works of art, m practical and in moral action ’* Professor Ernest 
Baiker in his *IdeQS ami i leafs of the British Empire' also upholds the same 
view We know for certain that great ideas have been duly appreciated 
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and credited by foreigners but they demand a sympathetic consideration 
and compilation by us. The Mughul paintings and architecture need an 
extensive study from this angle. 

We have also failed to present a synthetic study of Indo-Pakistan 
history. Ordinarily, we have professed that future has is roots in the 
past, that the failings of the past give us a waring to adopt better methods 
in future. The British rulers of India applied the past to suit their 
purpose. They painted the past to disrupt the peaceful collective living, 
to accelerate the pace of mutual and communal hatred. The experience 
gained by them in India during the war of 1914-18 when the demand for 
self-government had acquired enormous dimensions, was applied in curb- 
ing its repetition in 1942 by instituting a most articulate propaganda 
against the ‘Quit India’ dissenters. There are many other such lessons 
which could be picked up by a synthetic understanding of our history. 
To quote just another observation. The breakdown of the Greek religion 
gave way to such materialistic philosopeies as Cynicism, Epicureanism 
and Stoicism. The inevitable breakdown of the Hindu religion might 
make way for the materialistic philosophy of communism in Bharat. 

We conclude that the traditional historiography has been rivetted to 
an over-emphasis of the dynastic doings and misdoings. A few of us 
having the taste for this or that school try to write on the lines of their 
choice to build up a historiorgraphical tradition in our country on a 
different basis to the one so far followed. 
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i! ■ j THE NEW HISTORICAL SENSE. 

The historical sense is a consciousness of history as a continuous, 
changing, interdependent, liberating process'; a drama in which we as in- 
dividuals come on the stage regardless of our wishes and pass off against 
our will, a feeling of identification with, and participating in, a movement 
of events greater than ourselves. , , } ( ( 

James Robinson predicted that “some day history may well become 
the most potent instrument for human regeneration’*. In this prediction 
he exhibited ’ the horison — searching sense, the positive and constructive 
outlook. The view that history may become an effective means for the 
deliberate improvement of human life, Robinson shared with all the great 
social reformers. That attitude follows also partly from his idea of the 
meaning of hisory, He conceived ’ of history as “an effect to recall pre- 
sent.” His is clearly the larger view with an' upto 'date 'regard for the 
needs ’of the public and its problems. Here, then, is a general criterion, 
both for those who would study for the sake of Understanding, as well as 
for those who seek a solution to the insistent problems of the time. 1 

Obviously some historians are interested in history as a method of in- 
quiry and in this respect‘thcy credit the writer of natural 'history and 
sociology .With being pioneers in the genetic and cultural treatment of 
natural and historical phenomena, But we should not minimise the im- 
portance of history as a body < of organised factual knowledge, At the 
same time we must realise that history is more than a coordinate accu- 
mulation of fragmentary facts with which to burden the pupils who must 
read up to pass the examination. We ought to employ the test of re- 
levancy to present day problems. May be someone quietly producing a 
text which begins in the present with the unsolved problems inherited 
from previous time. 

Indeed the text-book writers must do a great deal of rethinking in the 
light of a broader historical sense. The time is past when we should 
make youth an omnibus in which to carry the whole detailed record. As 
a matter of fact we must discard the highly sanctioned inconsequential!- 
ties, the sterlie detritus of dead learning, and the debris of superstitions 
and ignorance. The historian must give information— but information 
with significant bearing on our problems. 

Some-times the historians get lumbered down with the useless deposits 
of historical tradition that tend to dull their forward— seeing perspicuity 
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and disorient their feelings for the current scene of problem solving. 
History is not a mere pile of data but a point of view: in the words of 
Henry Wiemen a “qualitative meaningfulness”. 

That point of view is the historical sense which may be described as a 
kind of social awareness which appear to offer continuity of possibilities 
for progressive approxmimation towards peace, freedom solidarity of 
human kind. 

% 

The study of history is assuming vital importance to-day, particularly 
in view of the lethal weapons men have devised for mutual extermina- 
tion of the human species. Also, the present world community is too 
large to be known at first hand and this calls for an expansiveness ef the 
historical sense. 

John Dewey, in his famous book “Human Nature and Conduct” 
writes: History shows how little the progress of man has been the pro- 

i f 

duct of intelligent guidance, how largely it has been a by-product of acci- 
dental upheavals. Instead of constantly utilising unused impulse to 
effect a continous reconstruction, we have waited till an accumulation' of' 
stresses suddenly breaks through the dikes of custom”. 

» r*t 

We should try to expand’ the historical sense through a study of world 
History, or Colleges should increasingly offer instruction in World His- 
tory or the history of < civilisation and culture. The writer has worked 
out some objectives which he desires to share with fellow teachers in the* 
hope that some critical suggestions will be shared in turn. ’ 

. OBJECTIVES 

1 1. To get a fairly whole and factual picture of the world wedive in and. 

, to train youth in methods of. enquiry and in the way human activi-. 
ties are organised. .. 

• 2. To appreciate the universal kingship of all humanity- and to stimu- 
late and expansive world mindedness. • - • 

' 3. To enquire in what sense men do learn from history. ' ' 

4. To make history in the general public interest. 

5. To become aware of our responsibilities for the change of ^condi- 
, tions, values, attitudes and motives which conduce to an increase 

of human good: and to develop the urge to achievement and 
improvement. . . . 
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. : , , WATERLOO , 

The campaign of Waterloo may not possess the glory and brilliance 
and triumph of Napoleon's earlier operations, but it does explain, in a 
masterly way his system of advancing in mass. In order to understand 
Napoleon’s movements in Belgium it is appropriate to appreciate his plan 
of organising his armee \lu Nord“ in two' wings and a' reserve”. It would 
be sheer' insolence to crticise the greatest captain'ofwar for his disaster 
on the fatal field of lax Belle-alliance, and the critic will do well to 
rememer that the Napoleonic ^genius can.be measured by genius only 
and therefore all fictitious and uncritical interpretations' should ‘ be com- 
pletely discarded. The history of the campaign must be explained in the 
correct historical perspective, in the light of unimpeachable data of appro- 
ved merit. 

Let us therefore begin this discussion by making a brief reference to 
Napoleon's system of advancing in mass 'and ’ of manoeuvring! It will 
expalin the strategy of the Emperor in 1815. 

In the campaign of Marengo (1800), Napoleon employed the technique 
of wide reconnaissance. In the Ulm campaign pf 1805, he detected an- 
other factor of immense strategic value, that ( cavalry cannot all by, itself hold 
back the enemy; and since he was always confronted by coalitions it was 
imperative to evolye a system by .which he could beat each army separately 
or at * any rate before they could be combined, and beat it decisively and 
in the shortest possible time. This new system which was i developed by 
him was put into operation in the Jena campaign. In this campaign (1806 
the Eight corps of the grand army were divided into four parts. Six corps 
were meant for strategical protection. Two corps acted as strategical 
Right Flank Guard, two were strategical Advance Guard, and two were 
strategical left Flunk Guard; and the remaining two corps acted as the 
reserve, which was placed in the centre, and was under the command of 
Emperor. In 1806 Napoleon was heading towards Berlin and the Prussians 
would not surrender without desparate defence and Napoleon ( wanted to 
destroy the Prussian forces before the, Russians who were far away, could 
join. The French Troops 400,00 in number were to attack the Prussians 
and keep them engaged for a sufficiently long time to allow the Emperor to 
manoeuvre so as to deliver ’a knockout blow. The covering forces were 
expected to fight to the limit! of human endurance, a ud now that the 
enemy had been gripped Napoleon could have sufficient time to deliver 
the final death blow.’ He believed in the economy of force on tfic field 
of Battle, and wanted to win the war in the shortest possible time. 
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.In 1807 Napoleon introduced the ‘Case-shot-attack,’ to ensure certain 
success once the enemy has been immobilised. This development of 
artillery tactics was frequently employed by him in later actions. When 
he thought the moment for final blow had arrived he would ask the reserve 
batteries to mareh forward and tear a breach in the enemy’s lines by a 
concentrated shower of grape. In a moment of crisis the guns would 
move to a distance of five hundred yards and open a fire of grape, or 
case-shot, and this relentless shower of grape would tear the required 
breach and ultimately over-power and crush the enemy. 

By the year 1815 the advance in “Battallion square'’ or the use of 
strategical Advance Guards or covering masses had acquired a firm basis 
and it was particularly suited to the strategical outlook in 1815. If the 
annee du Nord is organised in two wings with a reserve in the centre it 
would march into Belgium, and its two wings would grip the enemy and 
hold it fast till the emperor attacked with the Reserve to destory the im- 

l * 

mobilised foe and the coveri ng corps would locate the enemy’s main forces 
and afford ample pretection to the annee du Nord. This syst em of ad- 
vancing in mass afforded a tactical advantage. The intelligence acquired 
by the covering forces gave Napoleon his chance for manoeuvre and the 
covering forces in addition to the work of exploration, intelligence and 
location o f enemy forces engage their immediate opponents to a ‘fixed 
point’ and the emperor around this point will manoeuvre and swing in 
his reserve. In this way the covering masses gave Napoleon a chance of 
developing his operations and finally to deal a swift death blow to the 
enemy. 

The campaign of Waterloo illustrates the system of strategical ad- 
vanced guard in a complete form. In the Waterloo campaign there were 
two enemy armies in the field and they were in contact with each other. 
The advance in two wings and a reserve was in perfect harmony with 
the situation. Two corps would be used to form each wing while two 
would act as the reserve under Napoleon. The Emperor arranged his army 
in this way for the campaign. 

•The battle of Waterloo may' be divided into five phases, all of which 
are distinct, well-defined, and separated by perceptible intervals. First 
phase from 11-30 a.m. attack on Hougoumont and the appearance of the 
Prussians. 

. At 11-30 Napoleon opened the battle with the assault on Hougoumont. 
The French opened fire and a brisk duel broke out between the British and 
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French guns. In a desperate bid to attack the Chateau Jerome lost all his 
men. Jerome misunderstood Napoleon’s plan. A thrust at Hougoumont 
was intended to induce the Duke to weaken his centre and reinforce his 
right. But Jerome continued the murderous assault against the garrison 
of Hougoumont. It was a maladroit game of staking gold against copper. 
Under Napoleon’s order the main assault of the ridge began. About mid- 
day the French guns opened fire, and precisely at this moment the 
Emperor received Grouchy’s second letter from Gembloux telling him that 
the Prussians were moving on Brussels The fire of the French Battery was 
“so terrible as to strike with awe the oldest veterans on the field”. At 1 P.M. 
the Emperor came to know that Bulow’s corps of 30,000 was coming to 
Wellington’s aid. And the Emperor immediately decided to involve Bulow 
in Wellington’s route. And at 8-30 P.M. Napoleon ordered Ney to begin 
the attack on the Anglo-Dutch army before the Prussians arrived. This is 
the end of the first phase. 

2nd phase from 1-30 p.m. D’Erlons attack on Wellington’s left centre. 

As D’Erlons huge column began to climb the British gunners opened 
their heavy fire. Here we should pause for a moment and observe a 
peculiar phenomenon. Napoleon’s initial bombardment was intended to 
destroy the spirit of resistence before he sent in his infantry to win. But 
his bombardment against the farm and villages did not have the desired 
effect. Against Wellington’s tr oops it was not successful. They retained 
their stubbomess and powers of resistance. To continue. Two important 
facts may be mentioned. One, Uxbridge ordered Somersets and Ponson- 
by’s to charge D’Erlons infantry too, about the same time Ponsonby s 
union Brigade achieved a brilliant . success. They swooped down on 
D’Erlons infantry and the French lost heavily in killed and wounded and 
left 3,000 prisoners and two Eagles, The horsemen swept into the French 
Battery and cut down the gunners and the horses. Seeing this Napoleon 
hurled his cavalry against them, and the Union Bridge was nearly 
destroyed. 

Fire was opened on Hougoumont and the* Chateau burst into flames, 
bnt the garrison held on and could not be dislodged- Just before the end 
of this phase Napoleon received another letter from Grouchy. 

3rd Phase from 3-30 p.m. attack on Wellington’s position culminating 
in the French Cavalry charges and the opening of Bluchcr’s attack against 
Napoleon’s Right. 
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At 3-30 p.m. Napoleon ordered Ney to storm La Haye Sainte. Ney 

opened the attack but the assault failed. Gun lire continued and Ivery 
detected in the thick cloulds of smoke which had enveloped the centre, that 

wounded men were leaving the front line and to stop the general retreat. 
Ney decided to force an immediate decision. He ordered a brigade of 
Mulhaud’s Cuirassiers to attack. Ney’s enterprise was reckless. Ney had 
misread the situation Wellington did not contemplate retreat, and his 
line remained intact under Ney’s assault. At 4 p.m. Ney led the cavalry 
forward. The horsemen were received by a hail of lire and their 
moment was slowed down due to sodden ground and deep corn fields. 
When the French cavalry were within 30 yards the Duke’s infantry pealed 
volley after volley and the French artillery and horsemen became a wreck. 
An eye witness records “the French cavalry made some of the boldest 
charges, I ever saw. They sounded the whole extent of our line, which 
was thrown into squares. Never did cavalry behave so nobly, or was 
received by infantry so firmly ; our guns were taken and retaken 
repeatedly 

The exhausted cuirassiers retired and advanced once more and con- 
tinued the epic struggle until they were pushed down the slope. 

Napoleon watched Ney’s gallant effort and the advance of the Prussians 
against his right. The Emperor had to play a double role to continue the 
frontal attack on Wellington and fight a defensive battle against Blucher. 
But before launching his guard against Wellington, Napoleon decided to 
beat back Bulow. It may be emphatically added that the battle had 
begun with Bulow and the battle with Wellington, was raging with full 
fury. At this supreme moment Napoleon perhaps threw away the last 
chance offered to him to gain a victory over Wellington, Perhaps he was 
not true to himself. By throwing for complete success the battle might 
have turned in his favour. 

At 5-30 P.M. fresh attack was made against Wellington’s centre, but 
the cavaly was not supported by infantry. In this crisis there was no 
Senormont to open a case-shot attack of the squares and the death of 

General Desvaus who died fighting close to the Emperor was a great 
misfortune. 

Three times the cavalry attack was made and the grand scene reacted. 
Thrice the horsemen had been swept off the plateau and thrice they re- 
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formed themselves at the foot of the slope. This splendid body of horse* 
men was indefatigable. Ney launched another attack to storm the plateau 
but the stout hearted infantry held firm and Ney’s horsemen descended 
into the valley, worn out. But the lion-hearted Ney would not despair. 
Mounting his fourth horse he put himself at the head of a thousand des- 
perate men and for the tenth time climbed the' death-strewn slope and 
with one great resounding shout ‘Vive L’ Emperor’ this death ride of 
heroes burst into the resolute infantry”. The end came soon. This 
devoted band was again beaten back from the fatal blood drenched 
plateau. 

At 4-30 P.M. Bulow’s 30,000 men appeared from the Paris wood, and 
although Labau could not hold off 30,000 men be fought stubbornly and 
well. But he made one serious tactial mistake. He did not occupy the 
wood, and surredered it to Buiow without fighting. At 5-30 P.M. the 
whole of Bulow’s corps came up and drove Labau and Doman up the 
Charleroi Road, behind Napoleon. The Emporer promptly sent rein- 
forcement. The attack succeeded, the Prussian were dislodged and the 
village was cleared. The arrival of Prussian troops saved Wellington 
from defeat. 

Renewed attempts were made to storm La Haye Sainte, and the 
place Was set on lire but the fire was controlled and the French were 
beaten back. So far the Emperor had gained nothing, his cavalry was 
ruined and the situation was apparently serious at the end of the 3rd 
phase. 

The legend of the Hollow Way 

-The legend of the Hollow way or Ohain Road is a myth-apiece of sheer 
imagination. It describes animaginary disaster to the French cavalry on 
their way. The Hollow way was an ordinary country lane slightly sunk 
below the level of the ground. It could not be the cause of disaster. So 
it may be safely consigned to the limbo of exploded fictions. 

4th. Phase. 6 P.M. Capture of La Haye Sainte: 

After a survey of his battle line Napoleon odcred Ney to take La 
Haye sainte at all cost, Ney carried out his master’s orders and the 
garrison which had stood many storms fell. But the defenders fought 
well. “The possession of La Hayc-Saiutc and of the knoll above it on 
each side of the great road enabled the enemy to keep up a destructive 
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lire of musketry upon the troops posted for the defence of this important, 
part of the Line.” Ney was quick to take advantages of his success and 
pushed a regiment into the Sa‘d Pit. Ney had also noticed that Welling- 
ton’s men were showing signs of exhaustion. And Ney’s surmise was 
correct. Willington’s men were in a desperate situation. But the duke 
was calm and undaunted. It may be added that if the guard had been 
thrown enmasse immediately after the fall of La Haye Sainte, Willington’s 
centre might be breached. After the fall of La Haye Sainte a body of 
Cuirassiers collected in the valley below and advanced towards the enemy. 
Prince Orange sent a batallion against the Freneh Infantry which was 
cut to pieces. The French inflicted tremendous loss on their enemy. 
The French infantry supported by Cavalry could do this. Clearly the 
duke’s centre v/as exposed to danger, but the perilous situation was eased 
by the duke's tactical skill. 

Bulow had retaken Plancenoit and Napoleon was determined to free 
his right. Two Batallions of his Old Guard were ordered to storm. With 
naked steel they forced their way, overcame all resistence and drove out 
the Prussians and in this epic struggle acts of great personal bravery were 
seen. One example may be cited. The Drum-Major with his drum-major’s 
staff beat down all who came near him. The fourteen Prussian Battalions 
were swept away. By this sledge-hummer blow Napoleon freed his Right 
and Stopped to advance of the Prussians. 

5th Phase. From 7 P. M. the last madness of Despair attack of the 
Imperial Guard. Failure and the Rout of the armee Du Nord. 

Now that the danger to his Right was relieved, Napoleon thought of 
making one last bid for victory. He thought the Anglo-Dutch army was 
exhausted. A grand attack by his “invincibles” which the Emperor was 
organising now, would have breached Wellington’s centre if lauched 
immediately after the capture of La Haye Sainte. For the Iron Duke the 
crisis was over. A French deserter had informed the Duke where the attack 
would be made and Wellington after receiving this piece of information 
made certain necessary dispositions. The supreme enslaught of the 
Emperor was not a single, concentrated effort, the guards were to advance 
in these echelons and deliver three attacks on two parts of the Duke’s line. 
At the head of the first echelon rode Ney. The Marsloid’s horse was shot 
down under him, and thence-forward he led the attack on foot. At this 
moment the British Horse Artillery Troops rained a salvo of grape-shot. 
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But the assailants neither flinched nor faltered, and continued the ad- 
vance. But the attack of the first echelon had failed. 

Another thrust at Wellington’s liue was made to the East of Iiougou- * 
mont, and the 3rd Chasseurs advanced to the very crest of the ridge but 
before they reached the Chaim Road they had been swept away by Napier’s 
point-blank firing and here they were confronted by a thin red line. It 
was the British guards who barred further advance. On Wellington’s 
commands “Up guards, ready” they rose from their hiding place in the 
cornfield, and fired a volley from their muskets. The Chasseurs were swept 
back and flung down. The 4th Chasseurs advanced to help, their comrades 
but the British Guards received them with a volley of grape-shot. This 
was the last desperate bid for victory. As the 4th Chasseurs were passing 
they came perilously near the point-blank range of the British Battalion. 

A thick cloud of smoke settled over the desperate contestants. Cheers 
and shouts were heard. And there was more of fire and then came the 
end which was the end of Napoleon and the first Empire. < The chausscurs 
fled in confusion. It was 8 P. M. They cried for help: It was the death 
knell of further resisteace. The French were too exhausted to send hefp. 
On the other end, the Duke rode to the crest, took o(T his hat and 
waved it in the air, and called out “Go on! Colborne, Go 1 on! give them 
no time to rally”. And 40,000 men came down the slopes. The French 
abandoned La Haye Sainte, and panic reigned supreme. ' A British officer 
records, “I have seen nothing like that movement, the sky literally darkened 
with smoke the sun just going down, and until then it had not for 
some hours broken the rough, the gloom of a dull day, the indescribable 
shouts of thousands where it was impossible to distinguish between friend 
and foe. Every man’s arm seemed to be raised against that of every other. 
Suddenly after the mingled mess had ebbed and flowed the enemy began 
to yield and cheering and British Huzzas anounccd that the day must be 
ours”. The French were seen' running away,’ another witness testifies, 
“On every side in the greatest haste and confusion, not knowing when 
we moved to the front which had succeeded, it was » a sight I shall neser 
forget.” * ! * 

The Prussian horsmen joined the British Cavalry at La Bella Allijncc, 
and Napoleon was caught, on the battle field between the two closing jaws 
of the allied army. Labau stood dauntless to cover the retreat of the 
grand army along the charleroi road and saved the Einp-ror s army front 
uimilhilation. General Duhesme'was killed in the fight for Planccnoil. 
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With the end of the battle, Ney decided to die a eoldicr’v .leal),, 
“sniushed with mud, bare-headed, his face blakened by powder- .moke, 
• P , a oniette shot away and his sword blade, broken to Imp hill, 
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IJlucher’s men were carrying on close pursuit 4,000 Prussians were 
on the heels of the beaten armiecdu Nord, but even in its utter rout a 
small determined body of men guarded the Eagle of each regiment and 
in this hour of ruin and despair not a single Eagle was surrendered 

The army performed miracles, declared Napoleon on the morning of 
2tst as he hurriedly alighted from his carriage in front of the Elysee, “but 
it was seized with panic.” All is lost.’ Ney behaved like a madman; he 
had all my cavalry cut to pieces.” This comment is substantially fcorrect. 

While talking about Waterloo in St. Helena one seems to hear him 
gnash his teeth*‘if it were to begin again, ”he exclaims. He cannot unders- 
tand how he lost it. Perhaps the rain of the 17th. If he had Suchet at 
the head of Grouchy’s army and Aadreossi in Soult’s place — if Bessieres 
or Lannes had commanded the Guard— had he given the command of the 
Guard to Lobau— had commanded the Guard to Labau — had Murat 
headed the Cavalry— had Claus or Lamarque been at the War Office, 
all might have been different. He thinks he should not have employed 
Ney or Vandamme. More than once he says he lost ^because an officer 
gave a wrong order to charge with the Horse Gnenadiers, but Montholon 
says that the ordet was given by the Emperor himself. iHe blames Ney 
and Vandamme. He declares that the whole glory of the victory belongs 
to the Prince of Orange. Without him the British army would have 
been annihilated and Blucher hurled back beyond the Rhine. “The 
English won by the excellence of their discipline” he admits. “It was a 

fatality for in spite of all’ I should have won the battle Poor 

France to be beaten by those scoundrels but 'it’s , true there Tia cl a’lreahy 
been Cressy and Agincourt. 
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DEMOCRACY. 

Du. Ishtiaq Hussain Qureishi. 

Minis itr for information and Broadcasting, Refugees and 

Rehabilitations 

(Lecture delivered atthe second session of the Pakistan 
History Conference.) 

I think it is of vital importance that we should understand the difficul- 
ties which beset democracy in the modern world. Thus we should be able 
to clear our ideas about the functions of democracy and our own res- 
ponsibilities if we want to maintain a democratic regime. I would start 
by trying^ to define democracy because there is considerable confusion 
of thought on that topic. 1 would like to consider democracy not as 
an institution but as a way, even a way of life. I shall elucidate this by 
saying that there is such a variety of institutions through which demo- 
cracy expresses itself in the realm of politics, that their number is almost 
legion and every one of these institutions, if the spirit of democracy is 
missing, ceases to be democratic. For instance, it is not essential that 
every republic should be a democracy. There are republics which are as 
far removed from democracy as any organised tyranny can be and there 
are forms of monarchy which are perhaps more democratic than many 
a repubiic. Therefore, it is not the form but the spirit in which an 
institution is worked, which characterises it as democratic or otherwise. 
And therefore I would repeat that democracy is a way, a way of life, an 
approach to life, a spirit in which institutions are worked, rather than the 
institutions themselves. 

It was this essential truth which was recognised by Islam at the very 
beginning. Islam did not start with the definition of institutions. It 
instilled into Muslim society a spirit which was essentially democratic. 
It is the spirit which expresses itself in various forms and various institu- 
tions. Islam was not meant for a praticular race, for a particular country 
or, for that matter, for a particular age ; and, therefore, the foundation 
of democracy was laid on the democratic way of life, and the building up 
of institutions was left to the Muslims in accordance with their growing 
knowledge and the spirit of the age. 

Democracy has not always meant the same thing, nor has it always 
been popular. Indeed, the meaning of the word democracy has cnanged 
with human progress. It is a common- place of political Science that the 
Qreeks had a righteous horror of democracy. “Demos” was more of 
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less identical with the mob. It was something to be afraid of; it was not 
something to be idolised The Greeks throught that the Government 
of the many by the few, if these few happened to be the best people, was 
the ideal polity. That is the reason why early Greek political thinkers 
have emphasised the virtues of an aristocracy, “the Gavernment by the 
best”. Unfortunately human genius has not yet ! been able to disco\er 
a method at ensuring government by the best. There is no, as perhnps 
Ruskin would have put it' “winnowing machine” which would bring the 
best to the top for the purpose ' of ordering the life of the community. 
And; therefore, gradually and slowly, it has been necessary to build up a 
method by which at least the people may be able, in some way or other, 
howsoever imperfect the method may be, to decide who, from their ' point 
of view, are the best. And that is the reason why we find that the horror 
for the demo s'has been lost and the people have been idealised, perhaps 
to an extent which is not justified in every casej In the ’earlier period of 
liberal thought the people was considered to be the repository of all 
wisdom, all knowledge, and all discretion. 1 

j i > - 1 

When Passion Clouds the Reason * 1 J < * 

1 Social Psychology has come to our rescue and now we know better. 
We know that the people is not guided so 'much by reason as by 1 emotion. 
We all know today that in human affairs, reason plays a secondary part 
and emotion plays a much greater, much more important part It 
should, however, be remembered that this emotion' which guides the 
people in ordering its 'affairs is hot always guided either by self-interest, 
or by a rational approach to life. There are many occasions when, 
for instance/ the 5 people’s interest may demand a particular foreign 
policy, but they arc guided by their emotions, very often, in a totally 
different 'direction How often does it not happen that, as a result 
or certain emotions countries’ which naturally ought to be friends turn 
enemies and countries which sometimes have very little in common find 
themselves united in sentiment over some point and become friends. This 
‘ clement of lack of reason expresses itself in domestic policy also, not 
always enlightened self-interest which guides the people. It is' once again 
a matter of sentiment, of opinions which have been built up, often over 
a number of years, sometimes within a short period. Therefore we 1 have 
no take-into consideration the fact* that a democracy is not always, I 
"would go furthetund say is nor essentially, guided by reason; on the other 
hand it is guided* by'emotion. "It is obvious f thht the responsibility ol 
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the political leaders, of those who. create public opiniou and of those who 
are the educators of the public at large is very .great indeed. It is their 
function to bring out the rational in problems and not work upon human 
emotions. Human emotions are like combustible material; a match 
slick may set tire to the magazine and it may lead to an explosion which 
cannot be controlled by any effort. In a democracy, therefore, it is 
absolutely essential for any person, if he occupies a position where he 
can influence public opinion, to keep emotions in the background, and 
to bring to the foregroaud the rational aspect of every problem. This 
is the duty not only of those who build up public opinion but also of the 
people at large. And in a country where literacy may be low, where the 
standard of education may not be very high, where the number of educa- 
ted persons may be a microscopic minority, the responsibility of all people 
who are capable of thinking is very great indeed. It is they who create 
public opinion. 

You get the Government jou deserve 

It is should also be understood clearly that people should not expect 
wonders from democracy. In democracy, perhaps more than in any other 
form of government, the virtues and the vices of the nation are bound to 
be reflected in the government. It is not possible to have one kind of 
society and to have another kind of government. Sure enough whenever 
the electorate lind an opportunity they will reflect their own weaknessess, 
their own strong points in the people they elect to their legislatures, to 
their governments and to their other institutions. Everywhere the people’s, 
own character will be revealed and represented. Therefore, it may be 
eaunsel of perfection but there is no getting away from the fact that if 
the people want to reform a government or a society or any institution or 
any machinery, they must reform themselves. That is absolutely the 
minimum requirement and every intelligent citizen must know that he of 
she is responsible for the moral well being of society, If for some small 
purpose, if for some little need, we are willing to adopt a method which is 
not sound, which is corrupt in its essence, we are corrupting society. Our 
actions are not isolated, We should rememder that not a word is spoken, 
not a deed is’ performed which does not leave an indelible mark upon- the 
structure of society. The individual Is like a small cell in a bigger organism. 

If cancer affects certain small cells in the body, sure enough cancer will 
kill the entire organism, unless that cancer is removed or cured. In a de- 
mocratic society, people must understand that patriotism does not consist 
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only in wishing the country well. Without reforming himself, the in- 
dividual should not hope to build up a noble nation or a great country. 
Basic Characteristics: 1 1 ' - f i 

There are certain characteristics of democracy which we should try to 
understand, democracy, for instance, is workable only in a society where 
agreement exists upon certain basic problems. If there is no basic agree- 
ment, democracy becomes impossible. That is why we find that even the 
most democratic countries, whenever there is a threat to their accepted 
ideals, react in what may, at first sight, seem to be a strange manner. I 
will give you the example off two leading democracies of the world. Take 
for instance the 1 attitude of the United States of America towards 
communists and communist propaganda. Normally in a democracy 
like the United States of America it should be possible for every 
one to put forward his point of view and try to convert the 
electorate. But the reaction of the United States of America has 
been different from this. The reaction has been an acute intolerance 
of Communist propaganda. Similarly when the Labour Government was 
in office in the United Kingdom, it took steps to remove the Communist 
element from their administration. The reasons for these departures 
from customary democratic practice were that these countries raelised that 
if the basic agreement about the social structure in the country were 
destroyed,' democracy f itfelf would become imposible. 

The very essence of democracy is fundamental agreement Democracy is 
government by compromise; a method of avoiding conflicts. It is a well- 
known political proverb that democracy .relies upon counting heads to 
avoid breaking heads; in other words democracy is an effort to carry on 
government by compromise to aviod conflicts. Even in democracies there 
are some conflicts, but they are not of basic importance. In basic matters, 
agreement is absolutely essential. There are instances in recent history 
where the reactions have been even more extreme, when an attempt has 
been made to challenge fundamental agreements in' the background of the 
causes of the last war, 'one would notice that there grew up Fascism m 
Germany, in Italy and also in Spain/ Let us examine the causes of this 
phenomenon. Whatever may have been the food on which Fascism 
was led — and there were many forces which buit up, for intance 
the desire for national expansion yet the' basic factor which brought 
Fascism into existence was that the inroad of communism had chal* 
lenged the basic agreement which had existed between the deflereat 
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political parties in these countries. And, therefore, the reaction was ex- 
treme. It was thought that the best way of lighting a totalitarian method 
was to adopt another totalitarian method. The spirit of compromise was 
destroyed, fundamental conflicts came on the scene and had disastrous 
consequences for the countries concerned and also for the world at large. 
Therefore, the main problem before any democracy is to find a method of 
resolving conflicts and these conflicts' can be resolved only if certain basic 
agreements exist. I may add that it is possible to extend the field of 
basic agreements by assiduous effort. 

Conflict Resolved Peacefully 

I do not agree with those who think that it is not possible to resolve 
conflicts by democratic methods. The smooth progress of the United 
Kingdom illustrates my point. The British spirit of compromise helped 
the Uuited Kingdom to resolve conflicts at various times in its history. 
The United Kingdom of today is an infinitely different country, from the 
social and economic point of view, from the United Kingdom of the 
pre-war period. And what a distance the United Kingdom has travelled 
from the days of the Magna Carta! The Magna Carta was a compro- 
mise intended to remove the conflict between the interests of the throne 
and of the barons, the feudal lords. Gradually the Magna Carta became 
out of date and new adjustments were made with the newly grown com- 
mercial classes. Partly by legislation and partly by convention a fully 
democratic system came into existence. Thus by gradual pressure from 
one side, and corresponding compromise on the other, the polity was 
completely reformed. Recently the United Kingdom has changed its 
very complexion and has become a welfare state, where there has been 
such a social revolution that it might very well earn the envy of 
certain other nations where more violent methods were adopted. Even 
in the achievement of democracy itself, France had to go through 
all the suffering of the French Revolution. The lession of the French 
Revolution was learnt by the British and through adjustment they 
achieved, without any violence, the same end. This success was the result 
of the democratic method of counting heads, of trying to resolve coflicts 
through compromise, and, therefore, it involved much less suffering than 
it would have otherwise. 

Expert Advice and Public Opinion 

There is also another problem which faces all democratic countries. 
The task of administration has become exceedingly complex. Gone are 
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the days .when the functious of the state were limited to a few well defined 
spheres. 'Today the state has to administer such a large number of com- 
plex subjects that administration has become a highly complicated, hi ghl y 
specialised business. There is, as all of us know, no tyranny greater than 
that of the expert. In* the realm of administration there are so many 
subjects where the advice of the expert must be accepted that one begins 
to wonder how far it is possible for public opinion to exercise a control 
over,afTairs. The adjustment between expert opini on and public opinion 
is brought about by democracy. It is quite true that nations, like indi- 
viduals. cannot ignore the advice of experts; nevertheless it is possible for 
them to have a national policy. The representatives of the people can say 
what they would like to be done and leave it to' the expert to'find'the 
method of doing it. I will give you an example. I may want four thousand 
houses to be built in the City of Karachi to house the refugees, but I can 
only tell the expert how many houses i. would like to build and how much 
money I have at my disposal. Beyond that I cannot gor Because it is the 
duty of the expert to design and build a house for me. If I build a house 
myself, it would not last any length of time. And that is the essence of the 
matter. It is' important because this adjustment between public opinion 
and expert opinion has to be brought into effect and it can be done only by 
one method which is universally accepted. A democratic country should 
have elected represeutatives at the top, person* who are in touch with' the 
people, who know their feelings, and who can devise policies which would 
meet popular demands. A body of well trained expert administrators for 
the purpose of implementiug this policy is equally necessary. U is abso- 
lutely essential that the integrity and impartiality of the permanent servi- 
ces must not be interfered with, otherwise democracy is reduced to a 
farce. It is essential that a person sitting in a judicial capacity, must feel 
absolutely free to express the opinion that he holds - It is essential that 
the administrator must hold the balance properly between all sections of 
the people, and he must bt free to disregard any political pressure from 
whatsoever quarter it comes. At the Same time it is essential that he must 
carry out the policies laid down by the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple. It is only in this way thar a healthy democracy can be built up. All politi- 
cians who try to interfere with the integrity and impartiality of the services 
arc really digging the grave of democracy. And all public servants who 
try to meddle in politics are also doing the same. There is a well under- 
stood, well defined line of demarcation between the functions of the 
two, and this demarcation must be' respected and maintained. The per- 
manent services are in the position of an instrument, but they do not 
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constitute an insensate instrument. It is made of human material nnd, 
therefore, it is essential that its integrity and impartiality must be main- 
tained. 

The Limitations of Democracy. 

Democracy has its limitations, which should be understood. For 
instance, the progress of reform is always slow in a democratic country. 
Speed is necessarily greater in a totalitarian country. The reason is that 
democracy must necessarily be based upon certain basic agreements; 
demoeracy must necessarily be government by compromise and not by 
conflict. If you provoke a conflict you may get the reform, but you may 
have certain disastrous consequences. Only that reform is permanent, 
only that reform is effective, only that reform is accepted by the moral 
consciousness of the people, which is achieved by persuasion. And it is 
possible to bring about a good measure of reform by persuasion and the 
pressure of public opinion. By persuasion l do not mean just sugared 
words. If a class of people are told that if they do not bend, they 
might have to be ended and by methods which they would not like, that 
is a method of persuation. But necessarily it has to be a method of per- 
suation. I think that in spite of our self-interest we should realise what 
dangers are involved if at times we do not yield. 

There is unfortunately another difficulty which a democracy has to 
face and every democratic country has to guard against. Political parties 
like individuals may fall victims to corruption. There have been insta- 
nces in history .where certain interests for the purposes of gaining their 
point have corrupted entire political parties. Actually, sometimes it has 
been considered to be legitimate. I know instances in history where cer- 
tain parties received funds from certain interests for the purpose of put- 
ting forward their point of view through the legislature. Even if political 
parties hold the same views which they asked to propagate, the system is 
unwholesome and likely to be misused. 

Even greater is the danger of the irresponsibility of political parlies. 
Political parties may be responsible; they may be irresponsible. Irrespon- 
sible political parties may be in power, they may be in opposition. There 
have been instances of irrespnosible political parties being in power'. 

One form which the irresponsibility of a political party may assume 
is extravagance in expenditure to please the electorate, or to undertake 
reforms which are not justified by the economy of. .the country. Where 
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finance is not properly understood, governments arc asked ro produce 
miracles. It is generally forgotten 'that nations' and governments have 
certain limitations imposed by their resources. Any enlightened country 
has to have sufficient sense of responsibility to see that the economic 
resources of the country are husbanded in a manner which may ! produce 
the best * possible results but not strain the economy to an extent that the 
entire economic structure is demolished. i » 

So for as the question of the irresponsibility of political parties is 
concerned I could give a large number of instances. There is one code 
which every party, which finds itself in disagreement with the Govern- 
ment must follow It must ask itself honestly and sincerely whether 
it would have been able to solve a problem more efficiently or more 
quickly than the Government if it were in power. ' Very little allowance 
is made in politically immature countries for the difficulties of the 
government ; and sometimes its powers are considered 1 to be unlimited. 
In this sub-continent in particular our ideas are modelled upon 
the stories of the ancient monarchs and kings, who where depicted 
as being able to do anything they pleased. Of course, historically, 
this is incorrect, but the people have been fed upon fables/ not history. 
It is necessary that our opposition parties observe this code. They must 
not, at their peril and at the peril of the freedom of country, make any 
promise to the electorate that they, when they come to power, find it 
impossible to fulfil. This is a criterion which every responsible political 
party must keep in view Vague promises vague criticism and the crea- 
tion of discontentment never do * any polity any good. Celticism of 
definite policies there must be. No government can claim to have all the 
fund of wisdom at its command, and a healthy epposition, by pointing 
out the failure of a government in. definite spheres, renders as great a 
service as the government itself. But it should also pc realized that any 
opposition party which creates discontent for the sake of it or criticises 
a government for failures bepond its control is playing the devil’s game 
When 1 use such a stromg term, I mean that they are sowing the seeds 
of discord, of social eruptions which may please the devil but which 
cannot but produce the greatest unhappiness. It should be the endeavour 
of every political party to build up a healthy and responsiple society, 
without which democracy cannot function. 

The Individual and the State. 

There arc two ideals in political thought which have always been in 
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for the lirst time propounded, but perhaps 
the idealist school of Germany, of the 
w cost of the individaul, of the complete 
„ purpose of building up a strong state, 
be an instrument or an organ, it becomes 
of which the welfare of the individual 
of every totalitarian country is, in the 
ty state, at any cost of sacrifice, which 
a philosophy, but in the building of which 
at least during the time that the state is 
acrificed. On the other hand, you may 
rt of the Individual becomes the sole ideal, 
of the country are spent in such a way 
io weaken the state. It is quite obvious 
unwholesome. It must be realized that 
th have certain functions. 

alysis, is the function of a State ? The 
<te is to serve the individual by securing for 
which he may rise to his fullest stature. 

■ aal, in the ultimate analysis, is to secure 
immunity from certain dangers through 
the State. His interest demands that a 
i. protection aed create for him an environ- 
/ help him to lead a civilized and beneficial 
idle to sacrifice the individual for the 
weaken the state to the extent that the 
i think that the function of democracy 
' . conflict and to maintain a harmony in the 
id, the aim should be not. to permit any 
*n the state. The state has to be built up, 
! ' e individual is not to be completely sacri- 
doctrine of the golden mean which I am 
- that, in the world of today, democracy is 
•an. 

* t 


t of the march of democracy has been the 
states. Democracy need’ as I said earlier, 
’hen these. agreements do not exist among 
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the various nationalities inhabiting a state, democracy brings the con- 
flicts to the foreground, and where it fails to resolve these conflicts, the 
state breaks up. In countries like Switzerland and Canada, Sdemocracy 
has succeeded in resolving the conflicts. 1 Where democracy has failed 
in such an attempt or where the plight of the minorities, particu- 
larly racial and religious minorities, has not been’happy, the result has 
been £that multi-national states have ‘broken up. Take for instance 
the great Ottoman Empire. The rot set * in ' when first of all the 
Christian minorities and later on the Arabs themselves wanted to break 
away from the Empire, because they felt that in such a democracy their 
interests might not be guarded properly. In Austria-Hungary also, the 
same process followed, and in our own ‘days it has happened in India as 
well. It is therefore/ more or less of the essence of democracy that such 
groups as do not find Ihemselves in basic agreement with other groups, 
generally tend to break away. And’ democracy, ‘therefore, has resulted 
in the break up of multi-national states. Those states'which have similar 
problems must keep in mind the /act that they rpust . not permit any 
majority or effective minority to destroy the basic i .agreement, otherwise 
the consequences piay be disastrous. « 

This analysis of democracy has perhaps exposed some of its defects 
and weeknesses; it has also, I hope, ‘focussed your attention 1 on certain 
essential requirements. For the latter T offer no apology. J So far as the 
weaknesses and the defects are concerned, I would say that there is no 
political system, evolved as the result of trial and error, and improved by 
human thinking, experience and history,' which has no defects. It is in 
the very essence of things that any system which humanity builds up 
should have some weaknesses, but I hold' that inspite of its weaknesses 
democracy is an ideal worth fighting ; for and defending; because the 
essence of all political thought should be to think in terms of human wel- 
fare and to avoid human misery to the extent that it can be avoided. The 
little knowledge that I possess of ‘history, ancient, medieval or modern, 
leads me to say that one lesson is writ large upon the pages of history; 
and it is this— through compromise, through understanding, through co- 
operative effort, societies have been able to achieve the greatest amount of 
happiness. Through conflicts they may have been able 10 achieve a point, 

an ideal, an objective, but it has yet to be demonstrated that through 

conflict can be won the cherished goal of human happiness. 

Reproduced from “ Pakistan Quarterly 
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DAIBUL* 


UY 

Allama Syed Sulaiman Nadvi 

Name 

Daibul was the wellknown port of Sind, lying on the line of its 
maritime communications. The provisions and military equipment which 
had come from Iraq for Muhammad bin Qusim had passed through this 
port. In Arabic histories it has been called Daibul while in Persian works 
it is written as Daibal or Dewal. 

I am not in a position to say authoritatively why this place was 
called Daibul or Dewal ; but it occurs to me that in the Deccan and Poona 
district a temple is known as Dewal or a place of the gods. Tile city 
of Daibul had a big house of worship, and it is not improbable that 
this might have been the reason for the place being called by this name. 
In Hindi the letters J and V are interchangeable, as for instance < Icb! and 
devi have the same meaning. 

It is possible that in regard to superstitious offerings for the safety of 
sea-borne commerce the position of this place of worship might have been 
similar to that of the temple of Somnath at the port of that name, 

This temple has been mentioned by Buludhurl (A, H. 247) and the 
author of the Chachnamah in connection with the account of (he ,\tSo 
conquests. It has been stated that the temple was very big and had a 
lofty pillar or tower of wood. To this pillar was tied a huge piece ofc.V- 
which when flying in the air threw its shade w over a large part a:' cc- 
city. 

On the basis of the study of the main fui-ra of tlsL temple „s r ~-~ 
the earlier histories I have come to the ccrcT.v'cn that it was a 
temple and have described it as such in ray hack "Ar>jo. u -lH,;J L s—— " 
Balfidhurl says, “There was a big id A in Daibul on 

lofty pillar. It had a large flag which ~cj:s fly over i he 
the blowing of the winds. People say :L: c ~~Jj is a bw rh *' 

up in an edifice or which contains sr r:„ Some draw; -- - ' 

is in the tower. That thing which 1* _ - £ • w - nr 

* This paper was originally v.rdae; 

- f Futuh nl B uhlan, Cairo cd. p, 441 
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DAIBUL 


A centre of pirates 

Besides being an emporium of sea-borne trade this port was also a 
centre of piracy. In the middle , of the first century of the hijri era 
frequent fleets of Arab merchantmen used to touch the ports of the 
Persian Gulf, the Arabian Sea and the Indian Ocean. Some of them 
went as far as Ceylon which was called by the name of the Jaziratul 
yaqut. The ruler of this island had' as a gesture of friendship, sent to 
Iraq some women who had become widows or had lost their parents. 
When the boat carrying these women arrived near the coast of Sind the 
pirates fell upon it and carried its occupants as captives. At this time Haj- 
jaj bin Yusuf Thaqafi was governor of Iraq. It is stated that one of the 
captive women besought his help in the course of her bewailings. When 
the news reached Hajjaj he replied almost spontaneously, “ Wait, I 
am coming to thy help.” Without losing time he sent a message to Raja 
Dahir of Sind to have the captives released and sent to Iraq. Dahir 
replied that they were in the hands of the pirates who were beyond his 
control. Hajjaj refused to accept this plea and despatched one of his 
officers. He failed to achieve his object and was slain in the 
attempt. Hajj.lj now sent a detachment of his forces, which was stationed 
at ‘Amman and was under the command of Budail'bin Tuhfa. The 
latter also met with failure and was captured and slain by the enmy 
on account of losing control of his horse 'and falling down from its 
back. Perhaps both these expeditions had come by sea ; and since they 
had ended in 4 'failure it was considered advisable that a full-fledged 
compaign of Sind instead 'of an attack on Daibul should be under- 
taken and that the army should go by the land-route. Accordingly orders 
were issued to Muhammad bin Qasim who was in command of the forces 
stationed in Persia to proceed towards Sind. Muhammad bin Qasim 
was only seventeen years old at this time as is evidem from the following 
couplet of a poet who has composed it in praise of the young general. 

(JU-d i — S' IS ^ jJIjJj *r 4?t>. 

Translation 

(He entered politics at the age of seventeen when people are negligent 
of such things). 

It would be worth while to consider two points in this connection. 
When a nation is at the height of its power and glory every individual 
belonging to it is held in great respect. The appeal of an ordinary woman 
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can move the whole nation and the most youthful of its members can 
show great enthusiasm and determination and prove that they possess 
noble qualities of courage and bravery. 

The existence of the pirates of Sind referred to above can be traced till 
the fourth century of the hijri era, for we find them mentioned by Al- 
Birunl in his Kiltibul-liiml. 

The town of Daibul was inhabited by traders, businessmen, and 
artisans 1 2 mostly belonging to the Mede- tribe, which has been repea- 
tedly mentioned by the historians of Sind. 

Conquest of Daibul 

As has been stated above the two attempts made by the Arabs to 
attack Daibul by sea had ended in failure. Muhammad bin Qasim there- 
fore decided to march by land and took possession of Makran, Qambar- 
pur and Armail on his way to Daibul. It was on a Friday that 
reinforcements for Muhammad bin Qasim arrived at Daibul . 3 He 
ordered a ditch to be dug near the city and had his lances posted 
on it. The Arab military equipments had a new weapon known as 
manjaniq. This was the Arabic form of the Roman ‘mechanic’; but the 
Persian lexicographers have guessed it to be “man die nek”. It was used 
for battering the fortresses and was, so to say, the earliest form of a 
cannon. Huge blocks of stones were put into these manjaniqs and by 
means of a wheel were hurled at the walls of the fort with such violence 
that they would break into pieces and fall down. The manjaniq used in the 
siege of Daibul was known as the ‘ Urns and is stated to have been worked 
by five hundred men. It took three days for a letter from Hajjiij to reach 
Muhammad bin Qasim, and this was in those days a remarkable achieve- 
ment in postal communication. Muhammad bin Qasim had sent a 
detailed plan of the impending battle to his master. The latter’s reply 
contained these instructions: ‘‘Fix the manjaniq, known as ‘Urns, on the 
eastern side and make a target of the lofty tower which you have men- 
tioned”. 

This order was carried out with the result that the tower fell down, 
making the enemy panicky. The inhabitants of Daibul had taken shelter in 
the fort, but the Arabs now succeeded in climbing over its walls and open- 
ing its gates. The battie lasted three days after which the city was captured 
by the Arabs. Two priests are said to have been killed in this action. 

1 Futitluil Buldan , Cairo ed. p. 441. 

2 Chuchnamah, Bombay cd. p. 112 ; Ahsanut taqasun of Bashshari, p. 483. 

3 Futuhul Buldan. Cairo ed. p. 442. 
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Muhammed bin Qasim ordered the construction of a mosque and separate 
quarters for the 4,000 Muslims who were to be settled there.i 

The tower of Daibul was a regular building, and’ most probably this 
minaratul budd was a Buddhist stupa. For a long time it remained in a 
ruined state, and it was in the time of Caliph MuHasim biliah that his 
governor, ‘Utbah bin Ishaq, had it repaired and converted into a prison 
house. 

Daibul’s population 

Mu‘tasim biliah was followed by Mu'tadid 1 biliah. It was during 
his reign that in shawwal , 280 A.H. Daibul witnessed a lunar eclipse 
and was shaken by a terrible earthquake in which one hundred and 
fifty thousand people lost their lives. 2 It is obvious that the popula- 
tion of the city must have been several lakhs. In 375 A. H. the Arab 
traveller Bashsh&rl al Maqdisi, visited Daibul. He says that it was a 
port which had a hundred villages situated near it on all sides. The waves 
of the ocean came right up to the walls of the town. According to him 
most of its inhabitants were non-Muslims. They were traders and busi- 
nessmen and spoke Arabic and Sindhi languages. It had a large revenue 
because it is a sea-port.* 

Site of Daibul 

About Daibul the most difficult problem is that of its original site. 
On examining the relevent passages in the Arabic and Persian works I 
find that Daibul passed through a great revolution about the year 1,000 
A.H. Till 967 the town could be located and its port was used for purposes 
of commerce. 

I am giving below a few relevent passages from original authorities 
relating to the site of Daibul: 

In 250 A. H. Ibn Khutdazbeh wrote in his book, Al Masalik wal 
manialik : 

“Daibul is eight days journey from Tbarali, and the distance from 
Daibul to the delta of Mehran is two farsangs .” Thanh was on the border 
of Persia on the side of Sind. 

In 330 A. H. Ibn-ul Faqlh wrote in his book, Kilobit! but Jan : “The 
great ocean which takes a turn from the Red Sea and the Wiidi-ul Qur.I 
(Gulf of ‘Aqbah) and reaches the Barbary and ‘Amman touches Daibul 
and Multan’*. (P. 7). 

1 Futuhul Duldan, Cairo cd p. 443. 

2 Tanb.hu l Khulafa t Suyuti, Calcutta cd. p. 3S0. 

* Ahsanut-tctqashrt fi ma* nfaiuloqahm, Bashshari, p. 183. 
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Istakhri of Baghdad wrote in his .\ fusalik-id- kfutwdik in 340 A. H. 
“Daibut is situated to the west of Mchriin (The Indus) towards the sea. It 
is a port and an emporium of trade in this country. Cultivation is on a 
modest scale, most of the trees being those of date palm. Its inhabitants do 
not have necessaries of life in plcntitude; its population is due to trade”. 

Abu Muhammad Hasan Ilamdani says in his book : 

“Babul (Iraq)— its boundaries are these: first boundary is Th.Vlabh in the 
country of Arabia, the second boundary is the bank of the river (near) 
Balkh, the third boundary is Nisi bin in Syria and me fourth boundary is 
Daibul (in the direction of Hindustan)” (P. 483). 

Mas'udI who visited this country in 304 A. H. gives the following 
boundaries in his Murujudh-dluilud) : “ Passing beyond the five rivers of 
the Puujab and through Multan and then through Doshab which is 
between Multan and Mansurah, when the river reaches Arttr in the juris- 
diction of Mansurah at a distance of three days journey from Multan, it 
gets the name of Mehrfm. From here it divides into two parts and both 
these parts enter the town of Shakirah, which is in the jurisdiction of 
Mansurah, and falls into the sea. This place is at a distance of two days 
journey from Daibul ”. 

My friend, Dr. Daudpota, has quoted the above passage in his ubliqat 
of the Tarikh-i-M'sumi and the Cluidtn mtah and lias indentilied Shfikirah 
with Mirpur Sakra. This shows that it was at a distance of twelve days 
journey from the coast of the sea. 

Yaqut Hamawi, the author of the biggest geographical dictionary in 
Arabic, M'jumul buldtui , who lived in 626 A. H. speaks of the site of 
Daibul in these words : “ Daibul is a well-known town on the coast of 
the Indian Ocean. This Daibul is in the second iqlint and is situated on 
92.207 w. and 24.20 s. It is a port, and the rivers coming from Lahore 
and Multan fall into the sea here. Some of the narrators of Uadith are 
stated to have been connected with it. (Vol. IV. p. 1 18). 

In his book on the geography of heavenly bodies —Taqwimul Buldan — 
which was compiled about 732 A.H. Abul Fid a writes : “ Daibul is on 
the banks of the river Indus and is a port. It is a small town and imports 
dates from Basra. Ibn Hauqal says that “Daibul is on the bank of a 
river ; it is the port of this country and lies to the east of Mehran or the 
Indus ”. The Lubab says that it lies on the Indian ocean and is near 
Sind. Ibn Sa‘Id says that it was situated on land in the gulf of Sind and 
the commodities of trade that came from there are known as Daibull. It 
was the biggest and the most well-known of the ports of Sind. The dis- 
tance between Daibul and Mansurah was equal to six stages and between 
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Daibul and Nirun the distance was equal to j( four stages. According to 
Idrisi, “ the distance between Daibul and die place where Indus falls into 
the sea is equal to three stages, and it lies in the middle of the road to 
Mansurah *\ , 

The Arab sailors used to visit this place till the.begininiug of me tentn 
century and were acquainted with its name and site.' i , . * 

Sulaiman Mehri who was a sailor, living near Yemen, and is the author 
of some works on maritime subjects wrote a book named Al-'Umdatul 
Mehriah fi dabtixl ‘ulunuul bahriah in 917 A. H. ( ; It mentions , .the routes 
to the ports which were visited by the Arab ( sailors, and describes in that 
connection the route from Aden to Daibul and also from Dip to Daibul. 
Now, we reproduce relevent passages from Persian historical works. 

The Tarikh-i-Tahirt which was composed in 1030 A. H. says ; 

bdljlj C *~\ j eSj cjjj ja *p J iSj J Jf i 

^ijU a£^j obj ^ ol A5”L£jjb aJU Ul J 

J v-ibJj ail*. j yT 'j-LU jij ji AA.U 

(•b Ji-* iSj" J*i c^bb fijl-xil jl 

o y* a_jl ^ CjUJaJ) 

* Ali Sher wrote his Tuhfatnl Kiram in 1181. Speaking of the 'Sayyids 
of Mazandran he says ' i 

twJ U bt ol~£- OjVjj Aj b. jl (3*^ Aa) ijb^il 

jAu ^j|_j (jU-t bj a ilji c-iA j . j JL. a-£ 

L. *uilj *0 Ia aj^j aj j ujt ^ 

. jo&Lj Ifdl j»lja 

On page 254, as has been mentioned by Dr. Daud-pota in the t'u’hqat 
of Chachnamah , we have the following account : 

O-ita J~.>o jAq a i <jUj fr_Jj jA ai" <5^> ^ j 
JL, ju*. jt O^S'\ - ; 

dLol_jj* A} (,»lXjiAZA>=j wtr (JJU AU. , j A , AI_ jl 
_c~! A^ljUa <£Ab>^ u^ T J^a *^ jb 

The references given above clearly show that Daibul did not lie on the 
coast ot the sea, but at some distance from the place where the Indus falls 
into the sea, and also that it was near Thatta. 
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Abul Fadl corroborates this. The fact that it is at a distance of three 
stages from the place where the Indus falls into the sea has been mentioned 
above. Yuqut has given its longitude and latitude also, but it is difficult 
to determine its actual site, because we do not know their basis. 

Destruction of Daibul 

From these references it appears that before the twelfth century of the 
hijri era, as is mentioned in the passage quoted above from the Tuhfatul 
Kirani, Daibul’s population had been destroyed. The words of the 
Ain-i-Akimri that Daibul was known by the name of Thalta prove that it 
had lost its reputation as early as the age of Akbar. 

The historians do not mention the causes of its destruction. I believe 
that it occured at the time when the Portuguese and other European sailors 
obtained supremacy in the eastern waters and expelled the Arab merchants 
from Surat and Chatgam, etc. The position of Calicut, Surat and Chatgam 
were taken by Madras, Bombay and Calcutta respectively ; similarly 
Daibul had to give its place to Karachi. Another reason probably lay in 
the fact that the sail boats of the Arabs preferred places wnich lay on rivers 
and were not far from where they entered the ocean to actual ports on the 
coast of the sea. Just as in Gujrat they would prefer to anchor at Surai 
on the Narbada, so in Sind they preferred Daibul on the Indus to ancho- 
ring at a place situated on the sea-coast. When the European sailors 
started anchoring in the deep waters of the sea the old harbours were natu- 
rally abandoned. 

Relics of Muslim culture in Daibul 

Daibul had a Buddist temple. It has been stated above that Muhammad 
bin Qasim colonized 4000 Muslims there and constructed a mosque for 
them. It has also been mentioned that in the 4th century Arabic was 
spoken here along with Sindhi. The Arabic speaking people must have 
been the old Arab families or sailors who came from Iraq and other 
Arab coastal territories. In the sixth century a mosque was built in 
Daibul by Khwarazm Shah who had captured this place on arriving in 
Sind after his defeat at the hands of the Tartars. Yaqut says that Daibul 
had produced some narrators of haclith , meaning perhaps the Muhaddithin. 
Sam‘anx has mentioned the following names of the Muhaddithin and 
narrators of hadith who lived in Daibul : 

Muhammad bin Ibrahim Daibuli ; Shu‘aib bin Muhammad Daibuli ; 

* Abul ‘Abbas Muhammad bin Muhammad Daibuli ; Muhammad bin 
Hasan KarmanI Daibuli ; Ahmad bin ‘Abdullah Daibuli, etc. These 
names show that Islamic learning flourished in this town. 


MOT! MASJID OR THE PEARL MOSQUE 
IN THE LAHORE FORT 

BY 

Maulvi Zafar Hasan, O.B.E.. Lahore 


The Moti Masjid in the Lahore Fort is believed to have been construc- 
ted by the Emperor Jahangir. There are three other mosques of this 
name, viz., the Moti Masjid in the Agra Fort built by the Emperor 
Shahjahan in 1063 A. H. (1654 A. D.), that in the Delhi Fort built by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb in 1070 A. H. (1659 A. D.) and the third at the tomb 
of the saint Qutb-ud-DIn Bakhtiyar Kaki in Mehrauli near Delhi, built 
by the Emperor Shah* Atom Bahadur Shah (1707-12 A. D). All these 
mosques are built of white marble or, to be more accurate, have marble 
veneer of facing and on account of their being white they are called Moti 
Masjid ; Moti being proverbial for whiteness in Urdu. 

Literally Masjid means a place of sajdah (prostration) which forms 
the principal part of salat or namaz ; hence any place or building dedica- 
ted for namaz is called Masjid (mosque). Islam does not prescribe any 
particular form for mosque. The original mosque constructed by the 
Prophet consisted of an enclosure surrounded by a mud wall and a shed 
thatched with the leaves of palm tree. Apparently the wall was 
intended for privacy and the shed for shelter to worshippers from the 
inclemencies of weather, the courtyard being also a necessity for open air 


worship in the morning and evening during hot season. The main 
pnncipfcs governing the construction of a mosque arc privacy and ef- 
fort to worshippers and therefore there could not be any standard form of 
it suitable for the whole Muslim world which embraced regions varying 
in climate. Accordingly it is noticed that in cold countries the .whole 


space assigned to a mosque is covered by roof, while m the tropics that 
space is appropriated partly for an open courtyard and partly for 
roofed structures. At the same time all the mosques, whether in cold 


countries or tropical ones, contain more or less features which arc 


characteristic of the Islamic architecture, such as domes, vaults. 


arches, nuhrabs (arched recesses), mimbars (pulpits), minarets, etc., 
In this subcontinent which is a tropical country the general plan of 
a mosque consists of an open rectangular courtyard enclosed by a 
prayer chamber on the west, the direction of the qtblah, and a 
cloister or a wall on the north, south cast. Th° praycf 
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The Moti Masjid in the Lahore Fort is believed to have been construe- ^ 
ted by the Emperor Jahangir. There are three other mosques of this 
name, viz., the Moti Masjid in the Agra Fort built by • the Emperor i 
Shahjahan in 1063 A- H. (1654 A. D.), that in the Delhi Fort built by the 
Emperor Auraugzeb in 1070 A. H. (1659 A. D.) and the third at the tomb ! 
of the saint Qutb-ud-Dln Bakhtiyar KakI in Mehrauli near Delhi, built 
by the Emperor Sh&h'Alam Bahadur Shah (1707-12 A. D). AH these 
mosques are built of white marble or, to be more accurate, have marble 
veneer of facing and on account of their being white they are called Mott 
Masjid ; Moti being proverbial for whiteness in Urdu. 

Literally Masjid means a place of sajdah (prostration) which forms 
the principal part of salat or namaz ; hence any place or building dedica- 
ted for namaz is called Masjid (mosque). Islam does not prescribe any 
particular form for mosque. The original mosque constructed by the 
Prophet consisted of an enclosure surrounded by a mud wall and a shed 
thatched with the leaves of palm tree. Apparently the wall was 
intended for privacy and the shed for shelter to worshippers from the 1 
inclemencies of weather, the courtyard being also a necessity for open air i 
worship in the morning and evening during hot season. The main i 
principles governing the construction of a mosque are privacy and com- j 
fort to worshippers and therefore there could not be any standard form of 
it suitable for the whole Muslim world which embraced regions varying 
in climate. Accordingly it is noticed that in cold countries the .whole 
space assigned to a mosque is covered by roof, while in the tropics that 
space is appropriated partly for an open courtyard and partly tot 
roofed structures. At the same time all the mosques, whether in cold 
countries or tropical ones, contain mote or less features whisk aw 
characteristic of the Islamic architecture, such as domes, vaults, 
arches, mibrabs (arched recesses), mimbars (pulpits), minarets, etc., 

In this subcontinent which is a tropical country the general plan of 
a mosque consists of an open rectangular courtyard enclosed by 5 
prayer chamber on the west, the direction of the qibtah, and a 
cloister or a wall on the north, south and cast. The pray« f 
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chamber has three or more arched openings, usually in odd number, and its 
west wall bears mihrab recesses opposite to the arched openings. Adjacent 
to the central mihrab on its north stands the minibar. The roof is 
ornamented with domed chhatries (Kiosks) or gulelastas (pinnacles). The 
principal mosque of a city or town, the Jam'Masjid , having extensive 
dimensions and elaborately constructed, is roofed with domes and vaults 
and contains also minarets, a mukabbar (an elevated platform on which 
one of the worshippers following the Imam repeats the prescribed for- 
mulas of the namaz for the guidance of the congregation), a tank in the 
centre of the courtyard for ablutions and maqsurahs or hijabis (screened 
compartments reserved for the use of rulers and their retinues of ladies) 
at one or both the north and south ends of the prayer chamber. Such a 
mosque is usually provided with entrances or portals in keeping with the 
structure on the east, north and south. 

Before describing the Moti Masjid, which forms the subject of this 
thesis, it seems desirable to relate briefly the history of (he fort where the 
mosque lies. The fort claims great antiquity and is stated to have been 
constructed of mud. Akbar demolished the old mud fort and rebuilt it 
with burnt bricks in lime with a gateway to the east which is called the 
Masii Gate. He also built in it a palace, including the Diwan-l-' Am which 
was called Daulat h.hana-i-Khas~o-‘Aiu, and consisted of a balcony with 
an open courtyard enclosed by a range of vaulted chambers and entered 
through central gateways on the east, west and south (See plan of the 
Fort plate I). This spacious cloister does not exist, having been demoli- 
shed during the British occupation of the fort for military purposes. 

Jahangir extended Akbar’s palace and made additions and alterations 
to it. A marble slab fixed over the arched entrance of the so-called Maklab 
Khanah bears an inscription recording the completion of the royal palace 
in the 12th year of Jahangir’s reign under the supervision of M‘mi1r KhSn, 
The inscription runs as follows: — 


<ob roLw j-bC- oUJ— 

J 3 jl- Jb ^ ^ I yj TPbL 


Ojcs 


3 ajMj 


, ,1 1 wi;L| 




‘S 
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Translation. < f 

"In the 12the year of the blessed accession of His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor, the shadow of God, a Solomon in dignity, a Ksimurth in state, 
an Alexander in arms, the asylum of the caliphate, the King Nur-ud-dfn 
Ghazi t corresponding to 1027 Hijri (1617-I8-A.D.), the building of this 
auspicious palace was brought to completion under the supervison of his 
most humble disciple and slave, the devoted servant M'mur Khan”. 

Evidently the Maktab Khanah was a gateway to the palace referred to 
in the inscription, and as such, it formed a part of it together with the 
neighbouring buildings which have mostly disappeared. 7 Three years later 
Jahangir visited the Fort and took his residence in the palace which was 
built for him. He makes the following remarks in his diary about its 
buildings. t 

aL j 31 pfj JJJ 

6.L4 jly** pU j-tii y. jU. jl j J 

ui'pLo j a jyj j 1 ^ j •Lu. j I j 

(jl». laj^j cjfjUxja oXdjS Ajli. c-Jj-ti 

UXla Jjlu i j Jjji j fbdl 0^“ 

j o*a _j cuUaJ j a lyii _ Ia J 

^-r- 1^-^ h az* U j a h tjlalinjl j j - f 1, 4 

, _ azZS* j. & j*l— »l J 

I U». AASC-4 Ja^^la A^^i^S”"” aS"* 1 >cS ~ b 

Translation. 

“On Monday the 9th of the month of Azar of the Ilfihi era, correspon- 
ding to the 5th of Muharram, the year one thousand and thirty one, I rode 
from the garden of Momin Khan on an elephant named Indcr, and scat- 
tering money went in the direction of the city. After the lapse of three 
pahars and two gharis of that day I entered the palace at an auspicious 
and approved hour, and found a joyful and blessed lodging in the buildings 
built anew under the supervision of M'mur Khan. It may be readily said 
that these delightful buildings and charming abodes, extremely fine and 
pleasant, all painted and sculptured, arc embellished with the works of the 
skilful masters. The green smiling gardens arc made eje-cjptivatiflg with 
various kinds of flowers and sweet-scented plants. 
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From head to foot wherever [ see, blandishment captivates the heart 
saying ‘this is the for placeresl"'.* 

The account given by Jahangir of the buildings of his palace agrees with 
the structures contained in the quadrangle ascribed to him as well as to the 
Maktab Kltanah which still bears the traces of paintings praised by him. 

Shahjahan on his accession made further extension to the palace which 
Jahangir had in view but could not carry out, and the important buildings 
erected by him have been noticed in his court chronicle, the Badshah 
Samah of Mullu ‘Abdul-Hamld of Lahore. | He indulged in the use of 
marble and constructed the magnificent edifice which is now known as 
Slxish Mahal and includes the Shah Burj or TSutman Bitrj, Nan Lakha pavi- 
lion, etc. at the north-west corner of the fort on the foundations which had 
been laid during the reign of Jahangir. He also built the marble pavilion 
known as Dhww-i-Khas and the western gate of the fort called II at in Pol 
or the Elephant Gate, embellishing its outer wall with tiles. The gate 
bears his inscription which runs as follows:*— 

j 1 j 1 1 j e) o b. d L. 

oL>l\ oe o J >) * 3 * O 

v . - j j ^ • s * -* « .* -/ 

J (J L/kPtA Iw <J L) 


' J' 


Jut i> j ol-bJ ^ vi n- 5C>- a oLi 


& 

J Lkj pA jj 1 1 j jj-i 

L?*-? i — ; ! * 3 J J j 

j ^ ao ^3 -I 7** ^3* 3 3 ^ 


(J t** /ta j lj 1 b Oj L* j» Lj t 

s | ,p>) o b-w ob~eb O^,-^ hole 

Jljj aU 


Translation 

(1) “The King, a Jamsljed in dignity, a Solomon in grandeur, 
Saturn in State, who carried the banners of his glory beyond the sky and 
the sun. 

* Tuzuk’i-Jahangiri, edited by Sayyid Ahmad, p, 318. 
fCaicutta ed. Vok I, pp. 223-5. 
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(2) The second Sahibqiran , Shahjahan, to whom Nausherwan is 
equal, nor Afridun a peer, 

(3) Ordered the erection of Shah Burj, which in its immense height 
beyond imagination and conception like the Divine Throne, 

(4) In purity, height, elegance and airiness such a tower has never r 
peared from the castle of the sky nor will (in future), 

(5) The sincere servant and faithful disciple *Abd-ul-Karim after t 
completion of the building composed this chronogram. 

(6) For ever like the sovereignty of this King, a Jamshed in arn 
may this auspicious lofty tower remain safe from calamity. (1041 Hijri, ti 
4 th year of accession). 

(Note; calculated according to Abjad system the numerical value of the chronogr: 
gives the year 1041 which is noted in figures). * 

Moreover Shahjahan repaired the buildings of his predecessors an 
made additions and alterations to them. Notable among these was tb 
construction of the Diwan-i-'Am Hall which he built with red sandstom 
The court chronicler Mulla ‘Abd-ul-Hamid of Lahore writes that duria 
the reign of the Emperors Akbar and Jahangir there had been no buildin 
in front of the Jharokah of the Dauiat KJuma-i-Khas-o-'Am to protect th 
courtiers, who were favoured with the royal audience, from rain and sun 
shine, and an awning was erected for the purpose. 'Shahjahan in th* 
first year of his reign issued orders for the construction of a hail in front 
of the Jharokah.* 

Aurangzeb was the last of the Mughul Em'perors who made contribu- 
tions to the buildings of the fort/ He constructed the western gate 
opposite the Jam * Afasjid, bteter known as the Badshahi Afasjid , which 
was also built by him. It is not improbable that the idea of its construc- 
tion was conceived by him after the erection of the mosque. This idea 
receives support from the position of the gate, which is in alignment with 
the mosque and has its orientation disagreeing with that of the fort and the 
buildings contained in it- 

During the Sikh rule in the Punjab the fort was occupied by Ranjit 
Singh and his successors who made incongruous additions to its buildings. 
In the year 1849 the sovereignty of the Punjab was assumed by the British 
Government and the fort was utilized for military occupation. During 
this period, the buildings which had remained immune from the vandalism 
of the Sikhs were subjected to rough and ruthless treatment of the 

*Bads)tah Nantah, Vol. I, pa £C 21*23. 
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Military Department. They were either so changed as to serve their pur- 
pose or were demolished tor the so-called military reasons. Mention 
may also he made in this connection of the demolition of the whole length 
of the south wall and the erection of flights of steps in its place to give 
access into the fort. This was, however, done to demilitarize it when 
it was relieved of the military occupation in the year 1927. 

The Mali MosjiJ lies at the back of and adjacent to the Mak tab Khaiwh. 
The two buildings form a composite block of structure, but they disagree 
in orientation, which in the case of the Mahtub Kltaimlt has been determi- 
ned by the cloister of the Diwan-i-'Ant and deviates from the direction of 
the tjibluh that determines the orientation of the mosque (see plan of the 
Mosque, plate 11). Consequently the adjustment of the position of the 
4 \foii SfasjUi to the direction of the qbilah has resulted in the insertion of 
some subsidiary compartments of irregular shapes on the north and east 
of the courtyard. The mosque stands on a raised plinth 6' 9" high, and 
is reached by a flight of eleven steps through an unpretentious portico at 
its north-east corner. It contains an open courtyard, which measures 
55'.9' by 32'. 2* and is paved with marble slabs. It is enclosed on the 
west by the prayer chamber, on the north and east by the compartments 
of the irregular shapes noted above and on the south by a wall. The 
prayer chamber stands on a plinth I '.2' high and is marked by u carved 
decorative string-course which runs round the whole courtyard. Measur- 
ing 54'. 10" by 25'. 6*, the prayer chamber consists of two aisles, each 
of which is broken by five cusped archways and is divided into five 
compartments by similar arched openings (see plate III). It may be 
noted that in the range of five cusped arches piercing the facade the cen- 
tral one, which is bigger, is framed within u plain arch. Three compart- 
ments of the front aisle, viz., the central one and those at its extreme ends 
are covered by domes, while the remaining compartments of both the 
aisles have arched roofs. The central compartment of the rear aisle, 
contains a mihrab deeply recessed in the back wall within the outlines of a 
cusped arch, and adjacent to it on the north stands a mimbar (pulpit) of 
marble. In each of the other compartments of that aisle the mihrab 
is indicated by only the outlines of a cusped arch, which however con- 
tains a niche 3' by 2'.8" at a height of 3'. 10" from the floor level (see 
plate IV) ; and this feature is repeated in the side walls of both the aisles. 
The floor which is paved with marble slabs bears musallah designs inlaid 
with black marble, while the dado is defined by the inlay of black and 
yellow marble lines which continuing run round the courtyard as well 
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as in the eastern compartment. , Unlike the general^ treatment of the 
building with marble, the three compartments to the north of the court- 
yard have their interior, the walls and the ceilings, coaled with white 
plaster, and their floors paved with bricks on edge. On the east there 
is only one compartment of irregular shape with three arched openings, 
of which the central one is plain and the remaining two are cusped (see 
plate V). The arrangement, noticed here as well as in the facade of the 
prayer chamber, that a plain arch occupies the central and prominent 
position in a range of cusped arches is peculiar and novel, not found 
repeated in any other Mughul building. t Probably this was done by way 
of trial which could not receive appreciation and was therefore aban- 
doned. The eastern compartment is paved with marble and is flanked on 
either side by a rectangular doorway set within the outlines of cusped-arch. 
The doorway to the north communicates to the portico, while that to the 
south is an entrance to the staircase, ascending at the back of the eastern 
compartment to the roof. The wall on the south, which is faced with 
marble, bears the outlines of three cusped arches corresponding to the 
similar arches which enclose the door openings of the northern compart* 
ments. It may be stated that except the inferior of the northern 
compartments mentioned above, the whole of the building is internally 
faced with marble, but it is sparingly ornamented, save the parapet, which 
bears pietra dura decoration (see plate VI). This form of decoration 
which consists in inlay of semi-precious stones in marble and marks the 
distinctive feature of decorative art in Mughul architecture was introduced 
during Jahangir’s reign. It is generally believed to have made its first 
appearance in the profusely ornamented tomb of I‘tamad-ud-daulah, 
constructed after his death in 1030 A. H. (1621 A. D.)*. This view is how- 
ever categorically contradicted by the presence of pietra dura work on Mod 
Masjid in the Lahore Fort which was built several years earlier and 
therefore Jays claim to presenting the earliest specimen of the new art. 

The domes, which are bulbous and double, arc veneered with marble 
and have lotus crcstings, which seem to have been crowned by metallic 
finials now disappeared (see plate VII). The central dome, which is big* 
ger in size, stands on a raised Chabutrah or platform. I8'.4' by 17'.7' and 
T.8' high which springs from a circular drum 4 feet high and is ornament- 
ed with a band of moulding. The other two domes do not have such 

* Cambridge History of India, IV, p. 553. 
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MOn MA e c j rum 0 f eac h 0 f them similarly ornamented is only 

chabutrahs and tl 

3'.3*’high. |ne consists of two shells, — outer and inner — with a void or 
.ween them. Since there was a tendency to raise the height 
jrder to make it look more prominent and imposing, its 


i . t v v J i 


, A doubly, doij v 
hollow space, bef ' 

of the dpmerin disproportionately high for the size of the chamber it cover- 
ceiling became tF s expedient' of separating the outer and inner shells 
ed ;■ To>avoid‘tr^ s invention made it possible to elevate the outer shell 
was' devised' without disturbing- the proportion of the interior, which 

, • w Jained with the inner shell. Hence it is that the double 
as high as aesirl 

'could be mainly drum which is invariably pierced with an opening to 
d’ome has 'a lof t0 vacu ^y between its two shells. Until the advent of 
allow' access in e device of double shell in dome building was not introduced 
' hlughul rule ti a P art °f Indo-Pakistan sub-continent where it made its 
iri the norther e * n Humayun’s tomb which was constructed by the Emperor 
first appeararii 1 i* 1 973 A.H. (1565 A.D.). The dome of Humayun’s tomb 
Akbar at Deill ms anci double having two shells one over the other springs 
which is bulbi drum, pierced originally by an opening to give access 
from a very lc space between tbe tw0 sbelJs - The opening which was at a 
into the wide near tbe u PP er en d °f tbe drum has now been built 
considerable not P oss i b ^ e t0 examine the external contour of the lower 
up and it is :mine its height in relation with the upper one. No other 
dom to dete tructeci during Akbar’s reign is known to have a double dome. 

- ' ' f er in the reign of Jahangir that this architectural device in 

It was howe lg was ^ ree ^ brou S bt; int0 use * an d there are not less than 
dome buildii xres P er *°d i n Lahore which are crowned by double 

" ^ " ' t t Begum Shahi Masjid built by Maryam Zamani Begum, the 

ihanglr in 1023 A.H. (1614-A.D.), (b) Tomb of Anarkali erect- 
_4pmes, VIZ *X Q y ear 1024-A.H. (1615-A.D.), and (c) Pearl Mosque under 

ed^about i ;ructe d ab °ut the year 1027 A.H. (1618 A.D.) The central 
\ Begum Shahi Masjid and that of Anarkali’s tomb have open- 
notice con8 L drums allowing entrance into the vacuity between their 
dome o tb j ower s h e ii s , a na the examination of the lower shells indicates 
ings i^^tages of the device which was brought to perfection in the 
UPP^ reign of Shahjahan as noticed in the Taj Mahal at Agra. As 

\ domes of the Mod Masjid they are smaller in size and renre- 
succeeding! . * 

re ards t hfjP ec i mens °f sucb c °pulas built in Jahangir’s time. 
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The masque was desecrated by the Sikhs, who utilized it as a treasury 
and. this sacrilegious use of it was continued during the British occupation 
of the fort- To adapt the building to this purpose the central archway of 
the mosque has been fitted with an'iron grated door and the remaining 
four archways had been bricked up. The marble flour of the courtyard 
had been excavated to construct a cellar, while a shed had been erected 
against the south wall for the accommodation of the guard, (see plate VIII). 
On the roof a wooden sentry box had been set up between the domes. 
The deplorable condition to which this noble mosque was reduced may be 
gathered from a speech <J e fiyered by Lord Curzon before the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in February, 1900 : “When 1 was in Lahore in April 
last, I found the exquisite little Moti Afasjid, or Pearl Mosque, in the fort, 
which was erected by Jahangir exactly three hundred years ago, still used 
for the profane purpose to which it had been converted by ( Ranjit Singh, 
viz. i as a Government Treasury, The arches were built up with brick- 
work, and, below, the marble floor had been excavated as a cellar for the 
reception of iron bound chests of rupees: I pleaded for the restoration to 
its orignal state of this beautiful building, which I suppose not one visitor 
in a hundred to Lahore has ever seen. Ranjit Singh cared nothing for the 
taste or the trophies of his Muhammadan predecessors/ and half a cen- 
tury of British occupation with its universal paint-pot, and the exigencies 
of the Public Works Engineers, has assisted the melancholy decline. For- 
tunately in recent years something has been done to recover the main 
building of the Moghal palace’from these two insatiable enemies". Under 
the orders of Lord Curzon the unsightly excrescences were removed and 
the Moti Masjid was restored to its original condition. 

Unfortunately only a limited number of remarkable monuments of 
Muslim period have fallen “to the shaTe of Pakistan, but it is a matter of 
gratification that they supply ample material for research into the evolu- 
tion and development of Indo-Islamic architecture. 



VILLAGE ECONOMY IN THE INDO-PAKISTAN 
SUB-CONTINENT IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

by 

I-Ion’bli- Du. I. II. Qurlshi 

The village in India in the ancient days was to a great extent a self- 
sufficient unit; besides, it was self-governed. There is evidence in the 
ancient Hindu literature dating back to the Vedas and the Jatakas of 
the existence of self-government in Indian villages. 1 Writing in the 
18th century Sir Thomas Monroe compares the village to a little State 
and bears witness to the efficiency of its organisation 2 . Sir Charles 
Metcalfe says, “The village communities are little republics having 
nearly everything they can want within themselves and almost indepen- 
dent of any foreign relations This union of the village communi- 

ties, each one forming a little State in itself, is, in a high degree, conducive 
to their happiness and the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and 
independence.” ’ 

The Muslim chronicles contain ample evidence to the effect that these 
communities thrived and were left unmolested by the rulers except when 
they rebelled or withheld revenue. In the beginning of Muslim rule there 
was great temptation for the villages lying in remote and inaccessible areas 
to combine in rebellion, withholding revenue and waylaying travellers. 
Sometimes these risings assumed considerable proportions; but soon the 
villages learnt to make peace with their rulers and to reap the benefits of 
settled government — which brought them prosperity. The Sultans pursued 
a policy of firmness combined with conciliation. A peaceful village was 
left alone, its assessment was lenient; a refractory village was punished 
severely. The temptation to rebel, however, returned with any weakening 
of the central authority, when the revenue could be withheld and travellers 
waylaid with impunity. With the revival of central authority the villages 
mostly submitted. They also knew to rebel whenever they thought that 
the State was adopting unjust measures; for instance, when Muhammad 
bin Tughluq increased the land revenue in the Doab, it resulted in a general 

1 Mookerji: Local Government in Ancient Indta, pages 146 to 178. 

2 Quoted by Tufail Ahmad, page 30. 

3 Rep. Select Committee of House of - Commons, 1832, Vol. Til, App. 84, 

page 331. , 
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rebellion and a complete dislocation of administration m that area. The 
village communities, however, do not seem to ha\c been devoid of some 
sense of responsibility. 1 ’For instance, there was no rcbetlion ! in the Do;ib 
when ‘Ali-u’d-din Khalji increased the State demand on agricultural pro- 
duce. This increase was justified in their view because of the need to 
stop Mongol inroads. 

These self-governing village communities were to a great extent econo- 
mically self-sufficient. The bulk of the population was engaged in agricul- 
ture because even at that time India was essentially an agricultural 
country. The community had a number of craftsmen and workers. For 
instance, a village would generally have its priest, its carpenter, its black- 
smith, its potter, its barber, its washerman, its sweeper. These workers 
were paid mostly at the time of the harvest, being awarded a portion of the 
agricultural produce. Some of this, the workers, like > the peasants them- 
selves, bartered for manufactured goods or services. Thus, economically 
speaking, the village was “a self-sufficient unit with an organically well- 
developed economic structure.” The professions were ihereditary having 
been ordained by the Caste System which . had by now, developed a strict 
rigidity. 

The village was self-sufficient, but the economic isolation of the village 
has been exaggerated by some Historians. It is true that if a village were 
completely cut away from the rest of the world, it could carry on its 
life with some sacrifice and discomfort. Even in the 13th and I4lh 
centuries the village depended for luxuries on the towns and for certain 
commodities on foreign supply. “The Khuts and the Muqaddams" t said 
‘Ala-u’d-din Khalji to Qadi Mughlth “ride beautiful horses, wear elegant 
dresses, use Persian bows,” 1 We should remember that * the best 
horses were imported, so were the Persian bows. The elegant dresses in 
all probability came from the neighbouring towns. The villages carried 
on trade with the outside world. They sold the surplus agricultural pro- 
duce to the towns and received in return manufactured articles. The 
wealth of the village trader excited jealousy. 2 J. N. Das Gupta writing 
of Bengal in the 16th century quotes an old Bengali poet who accused the 
traders of depriving the; people* of their wealth through their commerce. 
The volume' of this commerce was greater in those villigcs which 
were situated near a town or on the land or water highwiys. 

1 liaranl, page 291. 1 

2 rjaz-l'KIiitsra* l, !|I, 49, 
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The villages also luid their own industries, in that age cottage and 
small scale industry could thrive. A number of articles were manufactured 
for domestic purposes. Sonic of them were exported. Generations had 
experimented and evolved simple but efficient methods of manufacturing 
many articles of utilitarian value, some even of great beauty and exquisite- 
ness. The output of cottage industries on the individual level was 
meagre but the total quantities produced were considerable. The artisans 
were afforded protection by a rigid caste organisation which served the 
purpose of guilds; they could use their organisation quite effectively against 
oppression; competition from outsiders was not possible. The system 
proved so effective that Muslim craftsmen — some of foreign origin — adopted 
the institutions of Biradaries and Panchoyats. Economic forces had worked 
for centuries to produce through these guilds and castes a balance in the 
industrial organisation, its output and the demand for its produce. It is 
true that the law of demand and supply controlled production; but in the 
Middle Ages the markets were mostly steady and were not so sensitive to 
fluctuations as they arc in the highly organised industrial world of today. 
The market was elTected by eatastrophics oflarge famines or political re- 
volutions. The famines were more intense than they arc today because of 
the slow means of communication, but they were not so widespread. For 
instance, the population of Delhi found shelter near the frontier of Awadh 
in the reign of Muhammad.bin Tughluq. A political revolution generally 
left the villages alone and if any destruction was wrought by war, revival 
was easier because of the simplicity of the implements and the materials 
used. It should be remembered that forests existed in close proximity to 
villages and some of their products helped man and beast to tide over the 
periods of great difficulty. There was wild fruit in abundance and, when 
that also failed, the population hud to face great hardship. There arc 
references to men living upon roots and leaves of trees. Such extreme 
conditions, however, rarely prevailed and, in any case, the next monsoon 
would bring s relief. However, whenever the administration was sound, 
the State came to the fescue with measures of famine relief before distress 

» • • , * * • \ * i 

was acute or widespread. 

The mainstay of the population and the most important industry was 
agriculture. The condition of the peasant determined the economic well- 
being of the village. The peasant’s prosperity depended upon the follow- 
ing factors : — 

(1) The proportion of the State demand to the agricultural produce. L 
have discussed this problem more fully elsewhere but 1 would recapitulate- 
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ray conclusions as follows : — '"** xU ''' J ' *' *" • ’ ,! • • 1 *»1 

j ‘ ,f f 1 .•irfj j ... , < - 

• From, the.. beginning of Muslim rule to the beginning, -of ‘Ala-u’d-din 
JOjaljl s reign, the State charged a fitth'of’the gross produce.; ‘Ala-u’d-dio 
Khaljl raised it to a half.,,* Under Ghiyath-u’d-din: Tughhluq it .was again 
restored, to a fifth;, , Later on it -.was raised - to a fourth;. Akbar raised it 
lQ>a t third. : It shouId,,.however; be mentioned that these ratios: were not 
uniform and there were areas where the proportion ‘differed- -It' should 
be emphasized that < the State demand was on produce. * Any area that was 
not cultivated was excluded. Similarly, any :arca,«: where crops. had failed- 
completely was also excluded. Where there had ibcempartial* failure, the 
State demand was reduced. } It should, also be remembered that the effect 
of-the ratio of the State demand would depend upon the surplus left with 
die peasant after the deduction of (I) cost of production, , (2) food and (3) 
State demand., The value of this surplus ■ would fluctuatewith' the differ- 
ence .itt-.the level of the. prices of agricultural produce and those" of other 
commodities. - The higher the -.level of, the price of agricultural produce 
vis-a-vis other necessities of life, the less surplus would the peasant require. 
This surplus would also, tend, to increase with the increase of the size of the 
holding. . The existence of the latter, tendency, is supported by the policy 
of the State on, record. -So far as the level of the prices- of .various com- 
modities is concerned it shquld be remembered, that a large number of 
articles of daily use .were available. -to the peasant on the payment of a 
fixed quantity of .agricultural, produce to the, workers or the producers of 
the other commodities at the time of the harvest: . We shall soon examine 
the question of the manufacture of some of these articles in - the villages . 
The articles, which were so produced would be available to the villagers 
at reasonable. rates. <■ • * «•* . •> *-• -T ’• •’ 

’ The size of the holding would tie an important factor. It should be 
remembered that in the Middle Ages, the population of the entire sub- 
continent has been estimated at about a hundred million. A large number 
of persons were engaged in other pursuits. At that time this sub-conti- 
nent exported large quantities of manufactured goods and was self- 
sufficient" in many other’ commodities.' The entire area served by the 
Indian Ocean depended for cloth upon this area. In those times, a much 
larger number of people 'were employed in producing the same quantity 
as can be produced by a smaller number with the help of modern 
machinery. Therefore, the pressure upon land was much smaller and 
naturally the holdings were bigger. There was plenty ofland which %out 
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be brought under cultivation. Every encouragement was given by the 
State to do so. The following measures were adopted 

(i) The State charged less revenue from newly cultivated areas ; 

(ii) The Stale advanced loans for procuring new implements and 

live-stock and for digging wells ; 

(iii) The State built canals, tanks and other irrigation works. 

The State was directly interested because increased production meant 
not only an increase in general prosperity but also added revenue for the 
State. Prosperous peasants were less inclined to be refractory. The 
geographical characteristics of the sub-continent in those ages were far 
different from those existing today. One great feature was the existence 
of large forests which added to the difficulties of administration and the 
maintenance of law and order as they provided ready shelter to rebels 
and robbers alike. Increased holdings resulted in the clearance of forests 


and, therefore, were encouraged by the State. 

The economic condition of the peasant would also depend upon the 
general attitude of the State. All available evidence shows that the 
Muslims followed an enlightened policy of benevolence towards the pea- 
sants. Throughout the contemporary literature one sentiment is repeated 
again and again, which is that the cultivator should be cherished as the 
source of all prosperity. This sentiment was translated into practice, the 
State always endeavoured to protect the peasant horn the tyranny of the 
local chief as well as the exactions ot petty officials. The system ot 
Zamindari as such did not exist. A department for the improvement of 
agriculture, called Amir Kohi, was maintained in several reigns, 
which aimed at improving the quality of the produce and bringing larger 
areas under cultivation. The State also helped the peasant by advancing 
loans, by making deductions in the State demand as encouragement to 
bring new areas under cultivation or for giving relief from the effects of 
bad crops. The armies were directed not to touch the property of the 
peasants and particularly to keep away from the crops and pay damages 


for any unavoidable losses. 

The prosperity of the villager would also depend upon the availability 
of subsidiary sources of income. The neighbourhood of forests enabled 
the peasant to get free fuel, timber, honey, part of fodder, cheaper and 
wilder varieties of fruit, certain gums and flowers and herbs of commer- 
cial or medicinal value. It should be borne in mind that a large number 
of flowers were used as dyes. The open spaces and village - ■ ^were 

used as pasture lands which r- ’if"' - ,ve " 3 ' 


ore 
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numerous cattle per head m the villages. The contemporary records give 
the impression thae there were large herds of domestic cattle 

Among the cottage industries the place of honour should be given to 
spinning and weaving. Almost every village was self-sufficient in all but 
the more luxurious kinds of cloth Next in importance came the manu- 
facture of gur. In many a village gur was refined into sugar Candied 
fruits, sweets, sweet dishes and sugared drinks arc mentioned frequently 
in literature and were found in the villages as well Oil was 
pressed both for cooking and for lighting Leather work, particularly 
the shoemaker’s trade, was a common feature The villagers in the 
Middle Ages were fully armed and they earned swords, bows and arrows 
and other arms, most of which were made locally Blacksmiths were 
common , they made not only agricultural implements but also arms 
and such common articles of utility as locks, keys, razors and knives 
Goldsmiths and silversmiths provided the jewellery of which women were 
extremely fond and which was common even m the smallest hamlets 
Small industries like' making ropes, baskets, leather bags, earthen vessels 
were also common. All these minor trades provided profitable occupa- 
tion to the villager This gives a picture of comparative prosperity which 
is borne out not only by contemporary records but also by the survival 
of customs which lead to extravagance and bankruptcy today, but which 
must have originated m much greater prosperity 
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MIRZA DHULQARNAIN, A CHRISTIAN POET AND 
MUSICIAN OF THE MUGHUL COURT 

BY 

Dr. A. Haiim, M. A., Ph. D. 

Professor of History, University of Dacca 
A mon-'the poets and musicians of the courts of Jahangir and Shuh- 
iahan the°name of Mirza 'Dhulqarnain' occupies a prominent position. 

It is indeed very strange that Faqtrullah who devotes a full chapter in his 
m t pJr- to the musicians of the court of Sh.hjahan= does not say 
a wofd Tbout Mirza Dhulqarnain.* But we have fortunately a vas 
mass of evidence, indigenous and foreign, to piece together a complete 

life-sketch of the Mirza. 

Mirza Dhulqarnain, so named by 

sir, 4 the son or an Aleppo me reliant, one 1 ^ a$ 

came to India to trade. I tis name was Hakub o 1 
Sikandar in Akbar's court. He was taken m Akbar s ' ^ ^ 

of his familiarity with many languages including of Akbar's 

wife Juliana! was a 

harem, in Agra: She having died in 1 d 98, ® , Pmoeror’s 

marry his deceased wife's sister.. The Jesuit Fathers at 1 ^pemr 

court objected to such an incestuous ™^ Y ^ I ^ dill g to Father 
had it solemnized without their consent. T 1 

Fr. Xavier*, became a member of the Din-i-llahi • 

After his first wife's death, his two sons Mirza Dhulqarnain and Mirza 
Iskandar were taken by the Emperor Akbar into h,s harm - ■£ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ^ 

up very affectionately with his grandsons, till the age of 12 years, when 

1 With two horns, a title of Alexander the Great. 

2 Muslim University, Aligarh, Ms. Article on “Music and 

3 Vide Islamic Culture, Hyderabad Deccan, c . > 

Musicians of the Court of Shahjahan” by the writer. * had the fortune 

4 He merely excuses himself by saying that, “Since s0 ma .• >< 

to serve His Majeaty, details of them would lengthen t 

5 Memoirs, A. S. B., Cal. Vol. V. 1916, p. 132. 

6 Tuzuk, Beveridge, p. 194. 

7 Memoirs, A. S. B., Cal. V. 132. ^ tQ Maclagan , 

8 Niece acc. to Fr. Zavier du Jarric and others, sist 

9 Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits. 

10 Jelena a?c. to Fr. Botelho. 
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they Were- permitted, tp join their father then^iojding ; the ; post,, pf Supcrin- 
tendent of Government) Salt [works atSambhar*;., } §oon after Jahangir’s 
accession to the throne (1605), Mirza Iskandar came to Agra to offer his 
loyalty to the new Emperor and submit his accounts to the Dlwan. On 
this occasion an attempt wits made, ' 'according to* Jesuit accounts, 1 * to 
convert Mirza 5 Iskandar'to Islam; but he stood firm by; his Christian faith, 
to atonefor, as.he himselfjsaidj'jhhe sin$J have committed and , the scan- 
dals I haYe.iOccasioned.Vjojr^'Hg-A^Y??,^ 6 ;: 0 .??.^ 3 ^^. march to the 
Punjab.to punish, Kbusraw,, his, rebel son,. Mirza- Sikandar .took* away his 
sons i to $ambhar. After. the suppression, of this rebellion, Jahangir held 
court .at Lahore; and enquired of,tfie sons, of lh$ ( ;Mirza, , They.,(DhuIqar- 
najn,and Sikandar aged. 14 and 11 years respectively), were brought before 
him and kindly treated. Coming to know that they professed, Christianity, 
^ahftngir. , forced, .them utter ^ the Kalimali and next day, had them cir- 
cumcised^ ,On their declaring that they were still Christians, being en- 
couraged to, do. so by, the Jesuit , Fathers,, they were beaten ’but at last the 
Etpperor ( appreciated their, tenacity, by saying “it is a shame not to remain 
in, one’? faith.’’, !lf After., this he, resumed friendly, attitude towards the boys, 
their father and, other s Christians. 13 .-; In ,1613. A. D., [when Mirza. ,Dhul- 
qarnain ,yvas ,^0i years old, hi* father (Mirza^Sikandar) died, leaving a big 
fortune,, out of which rupees twenty j thousand we^c distributed in charity 
,to tl|e. Christians of Agra, Lahore, Goa and. Jerusalem. Mirza, Dhulqarr 
nain, appear?, to ,have received from Jahangir hisTathcr’s post of Superin- 
tendent of the Salt works in^Sambhar, for, jt v yvas. l in .all .probability, the 
sam 9 .Mirzii, described as , “a generous Christian of the Armenian race/’ 
whom Thomas Coryat met after goin^ two day’s journey from Ajmer to 
which Tatter place he had gone to meet 'Jahangir m 1616. ‘He gave the 
traveller a purse of 20 silver rupees.* 4 - 

In 1629 A. D. during the 15th regnal year he was mode Faujdar of 
Sambhar. This is more clearly explained 'by’ Jahangir’ when he writes 
“during my reign, the chief diwan had entrusted the charge of the Govcr- 
meqt Salt works at Sorabhar, a duty, which he (Dhulqarhain) performed 

11 In Jodhpur state,' Rajpbtana; ' ’[[ * * ~ I, i ' ' [ , , 

12 Payne. Jahangir and the Jesuits . Chapter IT, P. 16; Fr. Hostcn, Memoirs. A~S.lt.. 

Cal. 1916, Vol. V. . , / 

1 * Payne, Jahangir and the Jesuits, p. 23. . 4 , 

14 At a time of extraordinary cheapness when the traveller haJ tpent on an 
only two penny sterlings a day ever since his arrival at Aleppo. j'Oitcr. early Tta>el ! , 
p. 267. 
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efficiently.”' 5 He was now (I5lh Regnal Year, 1619) appointed to the 
faujdarship of that region”. Even at that time he was well-known for his 
piety and generosity. He maintained 200 poor Christians at his Sambhar 
establishment and kept two Jesuit fathers as his confessors. After 1614, 
when the imperial subsidies to the Jesuits were stopped following the 
seizure of a Mughul ship by the Portuguese, the Mirzfi kept on paying two 
hundred rupees per month from his funds for the Jesuit establishment of 
A"ra till the total amounted to forty-seven thousand rupees. For this 
latter service his name was accepted by the Society at Rome as a founder 
of the Collegium Inchoatum of Agra. In Shfihjahan’s reign, during 1627- 
32, he was in charge of a district in Bengal. He is also reported to have 
ransomed many Christian prisoners taken after the fall of Hughli’<s held 
by the Portuguese. He is also noticed as holding the charge of Bahraich. 
He shared the plight of the Christians when their churches in Agra and 
Lahore were closed in 1633. Two of his half-brothers turned Muslims. 
The Mirzfi was dismissed from his mansab of 500 zat and 300 sawar 
was made to pay 8 lacs ot rupees and was reduced to penury. Soon after, 
in 1636, he was restored to favour and sent as governor to Aurangabad in 
the Deccan. 1 * In 1642, he sought the Emperor’s permission to join the 


entourage of Shall Shuja‘ in Bengal leaving his Sambhar Jagir in charge of 
Jiinibeg* his uncle, and his two sons (Mirzfi Observam and Iris) and a 
daughter, the last aged 14 years, in the care of a nurse at Agra. He re- 
turned to Agra in 164S after Shahjahan had constructed his new capital at 
Delhi He was «iven a reward of 4000 rupees for a beautiful composition 
in Shfihjahan’s name. In 1648, he was made the governor of Lahore. The 

' Catholic Cemetry in Lahore was built mainly with his money. In 1649, 

the Mina was a«ain placed in charge of the faujdarship of Sambhar 
on condition of paying six lacs of rupees to the royal treasury. After two 
years (1651) he requested for his recall to court. This was done. A salary 
of rupees one hundred per diem was fixed fo r him and rupees seven and 

five respectively for his two sons.- He is nottced as living till 1652- 

R B Ln*; says he lived upto I606. Mirza Damal was his only, child 
who survived him. * He became a Muslim and allowed circumcision, but 


15 Tuzuk, Beveridge, , 400 acc . t o Fr. Manriqe. 

Total number ot pmoner^^ ^ ^ 

Abdul Hami a PfCS ident,E.I.'Co., Surat; Cf. Mem 

13 Letter of John DraK , 

19 Memoirs A. S. B-, Cal- V ’ „ 2 - 

memoirs, a. ,, 159 f. n . 1. 

20 Cf. Foster, Early Travel 


Memoirs, A.S.B., Cal. V, p.I45. 
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according to Jesuit accounts 3 * recanted in old age. 

Piety, generosity, devotion to his Catholic faith were the distinctive 
trans of Miria Dbulqarcam’s character. It was through his zeal and 
chairty that Christianity managed to survive many obstacles and set-backs 
m the Mughui dominions. He may be regarded as the founder of the 
Agra College. He is praised sky-high by the Jesuit Fathers. Fr. Botelho 

characterises him as “a Numa in peace and Alexanderiin War a 

pattern of gentleness and a champion of religion ” 22 

According to Muslim historians iucluding Jahangir. Mjrza Dhulqamain 
was geatly skilled in Hindi pcerty and India music. The Jesuit Fathers 
pay a high tribute to hts aptitudes and telenls in these directions. He was 
poet of repute in the Hindustani tongue. He was a singer who set to music 
many songs which he had composed for the King. On one occasion when 
Shahjahan returned from Lahore, the Mirza composed and sang a Dhnipai 
at Prince Data’s request.* 3 , which fetched him a big reward. He trained 
royal musicians to sing bis own compositions . 24 Jahangir pays tribute 
to his talents by remarking, ‘*He is very accomplished in Indian music. 
His last in this art was faultless; his compositions were frequently brought 
to my notice and approved .” 25 Both ‘Abdul Hamid Lahori 2 * and 
Muhammad Swalih Kantboh 2 * testify to his rare knowledge in Hindus- 
tani music. He is also mentioned in the Ragmala and the Mirat-i-Aftab- 
numa of Shanawaz Khan. It is also recorded in the Jesuit writings that 
whenever a musicians was able to catch up the correct tunes of his composi- 
tion he would reward them, —once with a horse and onanother occasion, 
with an elephant. 2 * 

We do not possess any extract from his campositions. Neither is 
there at the present time any song bearing his name as composer, as v' c 
have of Tfinsen, Nuyak Baiju, Muhmmad Shah RangilS, Sadarang, 
Har-Rang and others. Neither can we say anything about his style of 

2 1 Memoris, A. S. B, Cal. V.165 

=2 Memoris , A.S.B. V,I66. 

23 A type of musical compsition of a devouonal character having strict coin cauosut 
rules, regarding the theme, timing instruments and scales, and method of singing in which 
reference to carnal love is banned. 

2* Memoris, A. S. B., Cal. V. 161 

tOjIi i jh” 

re 

Badshanamah, |. Bib lnd. 448 

2? *Amal-i Swalih 1. 

2* Memoris, V, 1 6 1 . 
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-sincing, because in his times the system of taking notatiou had not come 
into existence. AH that we can say with certainty is that he was a 
musician of the Dhrupad School. The Age of Khiyal had not come till 
the time of Muhammad Shah Rangila, but a begining had already been 
made of the Khiyal Style as early as Shajahan’s reign. Faqirullah ( Rag - 
Darpari ) mentions only two Khiyalists, namely, Raja Idsing Bor, and Raja 
Rantshfih of Gwalior. The Mir/. a was not one of them. 

The life history of Mir/.T Dhulqarnain illustrates two cardinal facts. 
The first is the recognition of worth and merit irrespective of man’s pro- 
fession of faith by the Mughul rulers. The second thing is this that in the 
cultural heritage bequeathed to us, the contributions came as much from 
Muslims as from non-Muslims— Hindus, Christians, Parsis, Buddhists and 
Jains. An idea of the contribution of the Christians in the realm of 
poetry may be had even from a cursory glance at Ram Babu Saxena’s 
“ European and Indo-European poets of Urdu and persian .” 



